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Fetal tissue research under threat 


The US Senate has just voted to defund one of the providers of aborted fetal tissue for research. 
Such research is too valuable to become embroiled in the bitter abortion debate. 


hen a journalist invites scientists to discuss their work in 
Wie: pages of Nature, it is rare to encounter a resounding 

silence. But that was the case when our reporter reached 
out to biologists in the United States this autumn to ask about the value 
and applications of their research with human fetal tissue. Just two of 
the 18 scientists we contacted were willing to go on the record with 
details of their work. 

The reticence is understandable. A hostile political climate 
surrounds this research in the United States, where the release in July 
of covertly filmed videos ignited a firestorm of controversy. 

Made by anti-abortion campaigners, posing as executives of a 
fictional biological-supply company, the videos showed senior physi- 
cians from the Planned Parenthood Federation of America frankly dis- 
cussing their supply of legally aborted human fetal tissue for research. 

The videos insinuated that the non-profit health-care provider was 
breaking the law by supplying the fetal tissue to biological-products 
companies for financial gain. But despite the numerous leading ques- 
tions, the videos show no law-breaking. In exchange for the fetal tissue, 
the organization received only legally allowable costs: less than US$100 
for each specimen, at 1% of its 700 clinics. If Planned Parenthood, which 
mainly provides contraception, cancer screening and other important 
health care, was seeking to get rich, it chose a strange way to do so. 

That has not stopped Republican politicians from seizing on the 
videos to make repeated, inaccurate and inflammatory accusa- 
tions. Presidential hopeful Marco Rubio, a US senator from Florida, 
charged, with utterly no evidence, that the collection of fetal tissue 
has “created an incentive for people to be pushed into abortions so 
that those tissues can be harvested and sold for a profit”. Ted Cruz, 
a US senator from Texas who is also contending for the Republican 
presidential nomination, declared that Planned Parenthood is “an 
ongoing criminal enterprise”. 

It is not surprising then that, since July, even the small number of 
Planned Parenthood clinics supplying fetal tissue has dwindled. Or 
that when an unhinged gunman launched a murderous rampage last 
month, he chose a Planned Parenthood clinic in Colorado as a target. 

Nor is it surprising that US scientists who use fetal tissue are 
choosing to stay silent about the value of their work rather than to 
defend it publicly and face the real possibility of physical attack. (One 
scientist told The New York Times that in response to threats against 
him his institution had posted a guard outside his lab.) The two 
US-based biologists who did speak to Nature should be applauded 
for their courage. 

As the News Feature on page 178 shows, research that uses fetal 
tissue is worth defending. And there are ways in which the scien- 
tific community can rally round without putting individuals at risk. 
Admirably, the Association of American Medical Colleges (AAMC) 
is showing the way. The AAMC released a statement last week signed 
by 58 academic medical centres, scientific societies and allied groups. 


The statement outlined the medical advances that have been 
made possible by fetal tissue, and described the value of its current 
applications in areas such as developmental biology and research 
on infectious diseases. The authors wrote of their “grave concerns” 
about the numerous legislative proposals now in play in the US 
Congress and in a dozen states — proposals that would restrict or 
prohibit fetal tissue research. They warned eloquently that the pro- 

posed laws “would limit new research on 


“It is time for a vaccines not yet developed, for treatments 
de-escalation of _ notyet discovered, for causes of diseases not 
therhetoricand yet understood”. Nature shares the authors’ 
thecreationofa grave concerns, and joins the AAMC in call- 
space for calm ing on US lawmakers to reject proposals that 
and rational restrict access to fetal tissue. 


The current episode is a reflection of a 
larger politics of division that has taken hold 
in the United States, and which has worsened alarmingly in recent 
months. It is time for a de-escalation of the rhetoric and the creation 
of a space for calm and rational discourse. 

In the case at hand, that could begin with greater separation of 
the issues of fetal tissue research and abortion. Clearly, there is fair, 
honest and understandable disagreement on the morality of the 
latter. In a democracy, opponents of abortion are free to do their 
best within the law to change the law. But nobody benefits when 
they target by proxy an activity that is tangential to the act that they 
abhor and that is doing a great deal to advance our understanding 
of health and disease. m 


discourse.” 


Stem the tide 


Japan has introduced an unproven system to 
make patients pay for clinical trials. 


research and clinical applications in regenerative medicine. It has 
invested billions of yen in induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells — 
made by reprogramming an individual’s adult cells so that they can 
develop into any body tissue — and has overhauled its drug regula- 
tions to create a fast track to bring regenerative therapies to market. 
The strategy is working, up to a point — in September, the first treat- 
ments were approved under the new law. According to bullish regen- 
erative-medicine firms in Japan, the scheme is the fastest way to meet 
patients’ needs. Without it, they argue, treatments get bogged down 
in phased clinical trials that can take several years and cost hundreds 


J: an has been working feverishly to stay at the cutting edge of 
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of millions of dollars. But it is not clear whether the acceleration will 
benefit patients or help Japan’s overburdened national health system. 

One of the approved treatments, HeartSheet, is made of skeletal- 
muscle stem cells that are taken from a patient's thigh and grown in the 
lab. The sheet, made by the company Terumo, is then applied to the 
hearts of people who have severe cardiac failure. Japan’s health ministry 
gave “conditional approval” for clinical use of the treatment after the 
company carried out a phase II trial, which hinted at its safety and 
efficacy in seven patients (Y. Sawa et al. Circ. J. 79, 991-999; 2015). 

The company can market and sell the treatment. The approval 
comes with the condition that, within 5 years, Terumo must provide 
data from at least 60 patients treated with HeartSheet and 120 controls 
to show that the treatment is effective. Officials at the Pharmaceuticals 
and Medical Devices Agency, which approves new treatments, say that 
the examination of these data will be just as strict as it would be fora 
conventional phase II clinical trial. 

Such approvals feed two Japanese obsessions. First, they allow Japan 
to be at the forefront of regenerative medicine, something that it has 
pursued doggedly since iPS cells — which would go on to win one of 
the country’s scientists a Nobel prize — became a national project. 
Second, Japan is determined to find new engines of economic growth, 
because it has enjoyed few successes in biotechnology so far. 

Biotech firms around the world are excited about the approval, too. 
Stories of commercialization are a welcome counterpoint to the nar- 
rative of failure. California biotech firm Geron, once a trailblazer in 
regenerative medicine, has given up on embryonic stem-cell therapies 
and, just this year, Masayo Takahashi of the RIKEN Center for Devel- 
opmental Biology in Kobe decided to halt her trial of iPS-cell-derived 
retinal grafts to treat age-related macular degeneration. 

Patients are willing to pay, and pay dearly: the HeartSheet treat- 
ment costs nearly ¥15 million (US$122,000). Last month, the health 
ministry added it to the procedures covered by national health insur- 
ance, which will help. But patients still pay 10-30% of the cost for a 


drug that is not known to be effective. As they do so, they basically 
subsidize the company’s clinical trial. 

Japan has turned the drug-discovery model on its head. Usually, the 
investment — and thus the risk — is borne by drug companies, because 
they stand to gain in the long run. Now the risk is being outsourced. 
By the time it is clear whether a treatment works or not, the companies 
will have already made revenue from it. 

The government argues that its system will encourage firms to bring 
to market regenerative-medicine treatments that might work. They 

will, at least, work well enough to make it past 


“Japan could small initial trials. Many drugs do that, and 
finditself then most of them fail at phase III. 

flooded with Biotech companies in other countries are 
unsuccessful keen on the idea and have pushed their own 
treatments.” regulatory bodies to follow Japan's lead. This 


is a bad move. Regulatory agencies around 
the world should resist pressure to create such fast-track systems, at 
least until Japan has proved that its system works. That will take time. 
The country will have to demonstrate that its health-care system can 
withstand the costs of the new regenerative-medicine treatments, and 
that patients do not feel cheated. What happens when, inevitably, one 
of the fast-track drugs turns out to be ineffective? Company officials 
and government representatives say that patients will not be reim- 
bursed, even though some might have paid up to ¥4.5 million (the rest 
covered by health insurance) for an ineffective treatment. 

Japan’s drug authority must guarantee that the post-commerciali- 
zation evaluation of the drugs will be as rigorous as it says. It will not 
be easy to rein in a drug that has already been approved, whether that 
approval is conditional or not. If lax evaluation means that ineffective 
drugs are not revealed, or are not taken out of circulation, Japan could 
find itself flooded with unsuccessful treatments. And that would not 
be good for patients, the government or the biotech companies that 
want to see their truly effective medicines noted as such. m 


Future-proofing 


Hard decisions on issues that will affect future 
generations should not be sidestepped. 


of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness.” Charles Dickens had 
it about right in A Tale of Two Cities. As Nature went to press, 
negotiators in Paris were edging towards a global deal to try to secure 
a safe ecological future for all — a few weeks after mass murder on the 
city’s streets. Nobody was getting too excited about the prospects, or the 
impact of an eventual deal, but those at the meeting seemed confident 
that nations would come together to agree, well — something. From a 
political perspective, a weak treaty that nudges action against climate 
change forwards is wiser than nothing at all. From a scientific point of 
view, of course, anything less than full speed ahead is foolishness. 
Meanwhile, a week ago and a world away in Washington DC, 
scientists were meeting to discuss another future for the world. Assum- 
ing that the climate talks can secure a habitable planet for humanity, 
then just what will those humans be like? While environmentalists 
search for new technologies to safeguard the future, biologists have a 
whole box of new tools that can reveal and manipulate the genome. 
As we report on page 173, the atmosphere at the Washington meet- 
ing — convened to discuss the implications of human-gene-editing 
techniques — was cordial and hopeful. 
The parallels between the two issues — global warming that can 
alter the world outside and technology such as CRISPR-Cas9 that can 
rewrite our world inside — are telling. Most of the major concerns will 
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not affect the people currently worrying about them. They are talking 
and acting on behalf of generations to come, those unspoken voices 
that trouble us from the future. Is it fair to leave them an ecosystem 
very different from the one we enjoy, which they will recognize only 
as history? Is it ethical to fiddle with the human germ line to introduce 
changes that will echo through future families and alter the legacy of 
human diversity? 

Politicians and policymakers struggle when they are required to put 
the needs of the unborn ahead of the demands of voters and funders. 
So both the climate negotiations and the gene-editing discussions have 
a zoom function, to illustrate the near-term challenges and opportu- 
nities: the local pledges and actions to cut emissions right now, and 
the basic research needed to make an experimental technique safe 
for clinical use. Both are necessary steps, but both in their own way 
dodge the big questions. What does the world do to accelerate these 
feel-good emissions cuts and gear them up to meaningful collective 
action? And what does society want to do with a fully operational 
gene-editing system? 

The current discussions on genetics and climate have much to 
commend them. They have learned the lessons of the past and are 
trying to break down the conventional political and scientific hier- 
archy to reflect the rise of nations such as China. The people most 
directly affected by the decisions reached — indigenous and poor 
communities in the developing world and individuals and families 
affected by genetic disorders — are being consulted and listened 
to (although not enough). The mood is, generally, cordial and 
constructive. 

The worry is that the bar in both discussions is 
set too low. We should be wary about celebrating 
times that seem the best only because we have 
put the worst decisions off for another day. m 
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Sustainable Development: goals and targets to end poverty, protect 

the planet from degradation, ensure prosperity and foster peaceful, 
just and inclusive societies. This was historic — never before have world 
leaders agreed on such a broad agenda to transform societies. 

Of course, the real success of Agenda 2030 demands implementation 
by all of us, from governments and other societal actors to individu- 
als. Companies — especially large, international corporations that set 
the standards for industry sectors and markets — have a pivotal role 
and must go further than “business as usual. Society’s rules have changed 
and managerial attitudes must keep up. Here is how. 

First, companies must buy into the Agenda 2030 values: freedom, 
equality, solidarity, tolerance, respect for nature and shared responsi- 
bility. Politically convenient lip service crafted by 
their communications specialists is insufficient. 
The values must be built into strategies, business 
models and product development. Corpora- 
tions that ignore ecological, social and economic 
knowledge and the global values expressed by the 
international community show a lack of integrity. 

New, integral thinking is crucial. If a corporate 
culture focuses only on short-term economic key 
performance indicators, then so will employees, 
and they will choose the cheapest suppliers irre- 
spective of whether they have degrading working 
conditions or destructive environmental practices. 
The Volkswagen emissions scandal demonstrates 
what can happen if management remains distant 
from its employees. 

Corporate transformation for sustainability is a 
leadership task. Just as stairs are cleaned from the 
top down, so institutional reforms must be lived by executives, not just 
proclaimed. I have spent the past three decades at the helm of a major 
corporate foundation and engaging with civil society, governments and 
UN institutions. I know of no companies that are doing enough today 
to meet the sustainable goals. Their intergenerational and integrated 
nature requires difficult, radical shifts. ‘Doing no harm as suggested by 
current corporate responsibility efforts — fair labour norms, the precau- 
tionary principle and UN Guiding Principles on Business and Human 
Rights — is no longer enough. 

Most of the business leaders I know are good people and man- 
agers. Few are moral heroes. The new UN goals, they tell me, are 
idealistic, and they agree with them in principle. But there are many 
reasons for them not to act, at least not immediately — too much 
existing regulation; foreign competitors with 


[I September, countries adopted the United Nations’ 2030 Agenda for 
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Business needs to embrace 
sustainability targets 


Companies that do not align their management strategies with sustainable 
development goals will lose out, warns Klaus Leisinger. 


who say that they agree with the sustainable vision, will not pay the 
prices that tell the ecological and social truth. 

Truly sustainable companies must embrace emissions reductions and 
green energy, and control their use of non-renewable resources. They 
must invest in business models that bring essential products and services 
within the reach of low-income families, stop selling goods that are not 
biologically degradable, and develop alternatives that are. And they must 
have the same environmental and social standards at all production sites. 

All these reforms have immediate costs and their returns will not 
flow quickly. Some sustainable pioneers will identify opportunities and 
enjoy first-adoptor advantages — car companies that invested in hybrid 
solutions are favoured by ecologically conscious customers, for exam- 
ple — but, yes, corporate sustainability investments will increase costs, 
and might reduce sales and lower profits, at least 
in the short term. 

This is why we must look at such reforms as the 
necessary price of integrity, an investment in cred- 
ibility and an insurance premium for future suc- 
cess. In time, costs will be offset by success in new 
markets, greater motivation of employees and cus- 
tomers, and reputational gains. Values such as eco- 
logical sustainability, social inclusion and human 
rights must be assessed alongside measures of eco- 
nomic success when decisions are made. Codes of 
conduct and corporate sustainability guidelines 
must be amended. Performance appraisals and 
bonus decisions must refer to these criteria. 

Sustainability thinking must penetrate the 
entire corporate value chain. That starts with the 
sourcing of raw materials and services, through 
to transport, employment practices and environ- 
mental stewardship in production. It extends to packaging and deliver- 
ing, the use of products and services by customers, and product disposal, 
reuse or recycling. All new investments and research and development 
should undergo a sustainability assessment similar to the one proposed 
by the UN Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights. 

Communications also need an overhaul. An enlightened public 
does not find corporate responsibility ‘poetry’ — pictures of smil- 
ing children and jolly workers — credible. Communications must be 
truthful and show transition as a learning process, with setbacks and 
obstacles reported as well as successes and progress. 

Competing with integrity is smart risk management. Acting against 
global societal interests results in reputational damage, law cases, pen- 
alties and more regulation — as banks around the world and Volkswa- 
gen are finding out. = 


Klaus Leisinger is president of the Foundation Global Values Alliance 
and professor of sociology at the University of Basel, Switzerland. 
e-mail: klaus. leisinger@globalvaluesalliance.ch 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Editing enzyme 
made more precise 


By tweaking the structure of 
an enzyme that cuts DNA, 
researchers have lowered the 
error rate of CRISPR-Cas9 
gene editing. 

Feng Zhang at the Broad 
Institute of MIT and Harvard 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and his colleagues engineered 
the Cas9 enzyme so that it is 
less likely to act at DNA sites 
that are not targeted by the 
RNA molecules that guide the 
enzyme. The team generated 
several versions of Cas9 that 
reduced off-target errors by 
at least tenfold compared 
with unaltered Cas9 enzymes. 
Three of those versions were 
just as active at their target 
sites as ordinary Cas9. 

Even so, the error rate may 
need to be reduced further for 
CRISPR gene editing to be used 
for human therapies. 

Science http://doi.org/9q2 (2015) 


MICROBIOMES 


Gut bacteria 
change with cold 


Gut microbes alter the 
metabolism of mice to help the 
animals to adapt to the cold. 
Mirko Trajkovski of 
the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and his team 
studied mice that were kept 
at low temperatures, and 
found that their microbiomes 
diverged from those of mice 
housed at room temperature. 
When microbes from 
cold-exposed mice were 
transplanted to those without 
any bacteria, the recipients 
made more beige fat cells, 
which burn more energy 
to produce heat than white 
fat cells do. The transplants 
also improved the recipients’ 
metabolism by boosting their 
insulin sensitivity. Both cold 


Cuttlefish use electric camot 


their breathing rate and closing their orifices. 
These behaviours reduced their bioelectric fields, 


When cuttlefish freeze as enemies approach, 
they are reducing their bioelectric fields, which 


predators can detect. 


Christine Bedore at Duke University in 
Durham, North Carolina, and her colleagues 
showed videos of approaching predators, 
including sharks, to Sepia officinalis cuttlefish 
(pictured) in lab tanks, and analysed their 
behaviour and the electric fields they emitted. 
Most cuttlefish froze when they saw the predator, 
flattening themselves against the tank, reducing 


exposure and transplants 
increased the absorptive 
surface of the gut, enhancing 
caloric uptake. 

The microbiome’s control 
over energy expenditure could 
make it a therapeutic target 
for combating obesity, the 
researchers suggest. 

Cell 163, 1360-1374 (2015) 


GEOLOGY 


Mediterranean 
quake risk rises 


Earthquakes threaten the 
eastern Mediterranean more 
than scientists had thought. 
A team led by Vasiliki 
Mouslopoulou at the GFZ 
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which are generated by ion exchange between 


German Research Centre 
for Geosciences in Potsdam 
analysed and carbon-dated 
ancient shorelines in Crete to 
estimate when and how quickly 
earthquakes over the past 
50,000 years pushed the island 
upwards. They conclude that at 
least 40 quakes of magnitude 8 
or greater would have raised 
the land to its current level. 
The quakes came in 
clusters separated by quieter 
periods. The entire eastern 
Mediterranean could be at 
higher risk of future mega- 
quakes — and the resulting 
tsunamis — than previously 
suspected. 
Geophys. Res. Lett. http://doi. 
org/9q3 (2015) 


respiratory structures and seawater. 

Captive sharks that were presented with 
electric currents mimicking both frozen and 
resting cuttlefish were more likely to bite at 
the stronger fields that represented resting 
creatures. This suggests that the freeze response 
lowers the electric ‘visibility’ of cuttlefish. 

Proc. R. Soc. B 282, 20151886 (2015) 


SYNTHETIC BIOLOGY 


Kill switches limit 
modified microbes 


Genetic switches that make 
bacteria self-destruct in 
response to specific signals 
could help to keep engineered 
microbes in check. 
Microbes that have been 
genetically modified for 
industrial and other uses 
rely on the addition of 
certain nutrients to grow, 
but this makes it difficult to 
design organisms that can 
be contained in different 
environments. To overcome 
this, James Collins of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology in Cambridge and 
his colleagues designed gene 
circuits that act as ‘kill switches’ 
when they are introduced into 
the genome of the bacterium 
Escherichia coli. The switches 
block essential genes or induce 
lethal toxins when triggered by 
environmental chemicals. 

Such kill switches can be 
customized to respond to 
different cues, the authors say. 
Nature Chem. Biol. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nchembio.1979 
(2015) 


CRISPR clips 
crop genes 


The CRISPR-Cas9 genome- 
editing system has been used 
to alter the genomes of two 
crop plants: barley (Hordeum 
vulgare; pictured) and 
Brassica oleracea, a species that 
includes broccoli and cabbage. 
CRISPR-Cas9 allows 
researchers to easily engineer 
mutations in genomes and 
has been tested in some crops, 
including rice and wheat. 
Cristobal Uauy and Wendy 
Harwood at the John Innes 
Centre in Colney, UK, used 
the system in barley and the 
brassica species to knock out 
the function of genes encoding 
certain plant hormones that 
are involved in growth and 
seed development — both 
important agronomic traits. 
The team generated heritable 
mutations and the modified 
plants contained no foreign 
genes. However, the editing 
system occasionally introduced 
unwanted, off-target genetic 
changes. 
Genome Biol. 16, 258 (2015) 


PHYSICS 


Long delay for 
electron decay 


An underground experiment 
has yielded the strongest 
evidence so far that electrons 
are stable, by showing that they 
last for at least 66 billion billion 
billion years before decaying 
into photons and neutrinos. 
The Borexino detector, 
located underground at 
the Gran Sasso National 
Laboratory in central Italy, is 
looking mainly for neutrinos. 
The electron-stability result it 
produced is about 100 times 
longer than previous limits, 
and was obtained thanks to 
the extremely low natural 
radioactivity of the 300 tonnes 
of highly purified mineral oil 
at its core, according to Mauro 
Pallavicini of the University of 
Genoa, Italy, and his team. 
Because the decay of 
negatively charged electrons 
into neutral particles seems 
even less likely than before, 
the results also confirm the 
fundamental law saying 
that net electric charge is 
conserved. In principle, 
however, electrons could 
still decay into some other 
unknown particles, the 
authors say. 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 115, 231802 
(2015) 


Lasers trigger 
X-rays efficiently 


Bombarding clouds of a noble 
gas with an intense UV laser 
emits X-ray pulses that 

could be useful for imaging 
applications. 

Single atoms zapped by a 
UV laser emit bright X-rays, 
but to get such X-rays from 
a cloud of atoms, a longer- 
wavelength laser is needed. 

To maximize the intensity 

of the emitted X-rays, Tenio 
Popmintchev at the University 
of Colorado Boulder 

and his colleagues found 

UV wavelengths that elicit 
strong emissions over a wide 
range of frequencies from 
single atoms or ions and clouds 
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SOCIAL SELECTION 


Popular topics 
on social media 


Should DNA donors see genomic data? 


Geneticist Charles Danko turned to Twitter this week to ask 
for help in convincing his institutional review board (IRB) 
at Cornell University in Ithaca, New York, that he should 
be allowed to let his study participants download their own 
genetic information. He tweeted: “Writing IRB amendment to 
give subjects their genomic data. IRB does not like. Suggested 
reading to make the case?” Several scientists responded to 
Danko’ request, including computational geneticist Yaniv 
Erlich at Columbia University in New York City, who pointed 
out that direct-to-consumer (DTC) genetics companies such as 
23andMe already give people their data. “Another argument is 
that ~2 million people have access to their 
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of these particles. By carefully 
choosing a laser’s colour and 
shaping a guide for the light, 
the team created intense X-ray 
pulses just 100 attoseconds 
long (1 attosecond is 1 x 10° 
seconds). 

The technique produces light 
that could be powerful enough 
to probe the details of electron 
motion, the authors report. 
Science 350, 1225-1231 (2015) 


Seeing movement 
around corners 


A camera can track the 
movement of an object hidden 
around a corner. 

Researchers can already 
reveal images of hidden items 
by firing a laser onto the floor 
and studying the light that 
is scattered back from all 
surfaces, including concealed 
ones. But such systems 


raw genetic data through DTC,’ he wrote. 
“No adverse events have been reported 
so far due to access to raw data. Other 
research projects do the same.” 


Sa 


work too slowly to track any 
movement. Genevieve Gariepy 
and Daniele Faccio at Heriot- 
Watt University in Edinburgh, 
UK, and their colleagues used 
a laser and an ultrafast camera 
to measure the position and 
arrival time of photons from 
the laser bouncing back off 

a figurine placed around 
acorner (pictured). This 
allowed them to track the 
object, even while it was 
moving at a speed of a few 
centimetres per second. 

The method could be useful 
for remote observation in 
hazardous areas, or to prevent 
vehicles colliding at blind 
corners, the authors say. 
Nature Photon. http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1038/nphoton.2015.234 
(2015) 
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POLICY 


Anti-ageing trial 
The US Food and Drug 


Administration has informally 


agreed to allow researchers 

to test whether the diabetes 
drug metformin prolongs 
healthy lifespan in humans, 
said leaders of a proposed 
clinical trial on 30 November. 
Physician Nir Barzilai of the 
Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine in New York City 
and his colleagues plan to 
study the drug in individuals 
who have, or are at risk, of age- 
related disease. Details of the 
trial, called Targeting Aging 
with Metformin, are still being 
formalized. 


Gene-editing talks 
Gene-editing technologies 
should not be used to 

modify human embryos 

that are intended for use in 
establishing a pregnancy, 
declared a 3 December 
statement prepared bya global 
conference on genome editing. 
The International Summit on 
Human Gene Editing, a three- 
day meeting at the US National 
Academy of Sciences in 
Washington DC, also called for 
cautious development of gene- 
editing applications that cannot 
be passed on to offspring 

— such as correction of the 
mutations that cause sickle- 
cell disease or modification of 
immune cells to target cancer. 
See page 173 for more. 


Draft climate deal 


On 5 December, negotiators 
at the United Nations climate 
talks in Paris released a draft 
agreement to reduce global 
greenhouse-gas emissions. 
The 48-page document will 
be debated by government 
ministers, with the aim of 
agreeing a new global climate 
deal by the scheduled end of 
the talks, on 11 December. 


Lonesome George was not alone 


The Galapagos National Park (GNP) is 
attempting to restore two lineages of extinct 
giant tortoise, including the Pinta tortoise 
species that went extinct when Lonesome 
George died in 2012. Many of the tortoises on 
Wolf Volcano, on Isabela Island, are known 
to be hybrids with mixed ancestry, and on 

4 December the GNP announced that its 


rangers had brought 32 of these tortoises into 
captivity (pictured). Two of these, a male and 
a female, are not close relatives of George, but 
they share some genes with his Pinta species. 
Five animals are hybrid descendants of the 
Floreana tortoise, which vanished in the 
nineteenth century. See go.nature.com/tqsidx 
for more. 


One of the big questions is 
how countries’ progress on 
meeting their pledges will be 
reported and reviewed. The 
United States has pushed for 
better monitoring of emissions 
by developing countries, but 
many of these nations worry 
about the cost and feasibility of 
doing this. See go.nature.com/ 
coante for more. 


Ivory price falls 

The price of ivory in China 

has plummeted, raising hopes 
for a reduction in elephant 
poaching. Raw ivory fetched 
an average of US$2,100 per 
kilogram in Beijing in 2014, but 
the price last month was $1,100 
per kilogram, according to 
independent researchers Lucy 
Vigne and Esmond Martin, 
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working with charity Save the 
Elephants. China has attempted 
to clamp down on its domestic 
ivory trade, and celebrities 

have highlighted the damage to 
elephant populations. A drop 
in price could lead to fewer 
elephants killed in Africa, says 
Save the Elephants. 


Red smog alert 


On 7 December, Beijing 
issued its first red alert for 

air pollution under a system 
put in place in 2013. The red 
alert, for heavy pollution 
expected to last for three or 
more days, was planned to 
be in effect until midnight on 
10 December. Some industrial 
plants and construction sites 
shut down and schools were 
advised to close. When the 


alert came into effect, one 
measure of air quality, the level 
of particulate matter less than 
2.5 micrometres in diameter, 
was nearly 300 micrograms per 
cubic metre. The World Health 
Organization says that levels 
greater than 25 micrograms 
can start to affect health. 


Australian rankings 
The quality of research in 
Australia has improved, 
according to the results of a 
nationwide audit published 
on 4 December. The 2015 
Excellence in Research for 
Australia exercise found 
that 35% of university 
departments submitted for 
assessment had improved 


GALAPAGOS NATL PARK 


BRITISH ANTARCTIC SURVEY/SPL 


SOURCE: G-FINDER/POLICY CURES 


on the results obtained in a 
similar 2012 exercise, with 
32% of submissions being 
judged “well above world 
standard” compared with 18% 
three years ago. An unofficial 
ranking by The Australian 
based on the audit judged the 
Australian National University 
in Canberra to be the country’s 
top institution. 


Telescope blow 


Hawaii’s supreme court dealt 
a major blow to the Thirty 
Meter Telescope (TMT) 
project on 2 December, 

when it revoked the permit 
allowing the mega-telescope 
to be built near the summit 

of Mauna Kea. Many Native 
Hawaiians have protested 
against construction on 

what they regard as a sacred 
mountain. The court said that 
Hawaii's Board of Land and 
Natural Resources should not 
have approved the permit in 
2011, because it did so before 
protestors could air their side 
in a contested case hearing. 
TMT officials must now apply 
for a new construction permit 
if they wish to proceed. See 
page 176 for more. 


Base on skis 

The British Antarctic 
Survey has started planning 
the process of moving its 
Halley VI research station 
(pictured), which is 


TREND WATCH 


Money spent on neglected-disease 
research rose by US$150 million 
in 2014 to $3,377 million, says 

the latest G-FINDER report from 
analysts Policy Cures in Sydney, 
Australia. Investments made to 
tackle the 2014 Ebola epidemic 

in West Africa were responsible 
for the rise. Apart from Ebola, 
three diseases received the most 
funding: HIV/AIDS, malaria and 
tuberculosis, as in previous years. 
But removing Ebola investments 
from the figures shows that public 
funding for neglected diseases is at 
a seven-year low, says the report. 


threatened by a crack in the ice 


7 kilometres away that could 
cut it off from the rest of the 
shelf. The station consists of 
8 connected pods resting on 
skis on the 150-metre-thick 
Brunt Ice Shelf. It is designed 
to be transportable, but the 
move will be the first since the 
station became operational 

in 2012, and comes earlier 
than expected. In July 2014, 
during the Antarctic winter, 
the base temporarily lost 
power as temperatures 
outside plummeted to -55 °C. 
The move is expected to be 
completed in the 2016-17 
Antarctic research season. 


Facebook fund 


Health research is among the 
priorities of a new foundation 
to be created by Facebook 
founder Mark Zuckerberg and 


his wife, Priscilla Chan. In an 
open letter on 1 December 
to their daughter, Maxima, 
the couple announced that 
they will invest most of their 
wealth in a limited-liability 
corporation called the 

Chan Zuckerberg Initiative, 
dedicated to improving 
health and education. The 
letter names as priorities 
disease prevention, heart 
disease, cancer, stroke and 
neurodegenerative and 
infectious diseases. 


Australian cash 


The Australian government 
on 7 December announced 
a 4-year, Aus$1.1-billion 
(US$790-million) National 
Innovation and Science 
Agenda. The pot includes 
Aus$106 million of tax 
incentives for early- 

stage ‘angel’ investors, 
Aus$75 million for 


FUNDING BOOST FOR NEGLECTED DISEASES 


Funding in research and development for neglected diseases 
increased in 2014, but only because of investments for Ebola. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


14-18 DECEMBER 
Scientists gather in San 
Francisco, California, 
for an American 
Geophysical Union 
meeting — and an 
advance screening of the 
latest Star Wars film. 
fallmeeting.agu.org/2015 


15-20 DECEMBER 
Chemists head to 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for 
the Pacifichem congress. 
www.pacifichem.org/ 


a digital and data 
productivity network, and 
Aus$127 million for research 
grants. The government 
also made a Aus$1.5-billion 
promise to secure funding 
for the country’s threatened 
research infrastructure over 
the next 10 years. National 
research agency the CSIRO, 
which last year suffered a 
Aus$111-million funding 
cut, will get Aus$70 million 
towards a Aus$200-million 
innovation fund. 


Neuroscientist Kathryn 
Partin has been made head 
of the US Office of Research 
Integrity (ORI), according 

to an article in the Report 

on Research Compliance on 

3 December. The ORI oversees 
investigations into misconduct 
concering researchers funded 
by the US Department of 
Health and Human Services. 
Partin is currently assistant 
vice-president for research at 
Colorado State University in 
Fort Collins, where she heads 
the university’s research- 
integrity office. She replaces 
interim director Don Wright, 
who has led the agency since 
previous director David 
Wright resigned in March 
2014. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
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Restrictions on harvests and exports of Gelidium seaweed in Morocco have affected the global supply of the lab reagent agar. 


MICROBIOLOGY 


Lab staple agar runs low 


Dwindling seaweed harvest imperils reagent essential for culturing microbes. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


icrobiology’s most important reagent 
M: in short supply, with potential 
consequences for research, public 

health and clinical labs around the world. 
Agar — the seaweed-derived, gelatinous 
substance that biologists use to culture 
microbes — is experiencing a global down- 
turn, marine biologists, agar producers and 
industry analysts told Nature. “There’s not 
enough seaweed for everyone, so basically 
we are now reducing our production,’ says 


Pedro Sanchez, deputy managing director of 
Industrias Roko in Poligono de Silvota, Spain, 
which processes seaweed to make some 
40% of the world’s agar. 

The shortage can be traced to newly 
enforced trade restrictions on the seaweed, 
arising from environmental concerns that the 
algae are being overharvested. It is unclear how 
deeply the dearth will hit researchers, but it has 
already pushed wholesale prices of agar to an 
all-time high of around US$35-45 per kilogram 
— nearly triple the price before scarcities began. 
Individual researchers, who buy packaged agar 


from lab-supply companies, can pay many times 
this amount. 

One major supplier, Thermo Fisher Scientific 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, says that it has 
stopped selling two ‘raw agar products — agar 
that has not been mixed with other ingredients 
— until 2016, so that it can prioritize more- 
popular products that contain a mixture of agar 
and growth nutrients. The company reports that 
about 200 of its customers have been affected. 
Another major lab-supply company, Millipore 
Sigma in Billerica, Massachusetts, has also 
halted sales of raw agar, and it says that it will 
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| NEWS | IN FOCUS 


SEAWEED SHORTAGE 


Harvests of Gelidium seaweed, from which the agar used in labs is made, are shrinking — particularly in 


Morocco, which is the world’s major supplier. 
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> re-evaluate its supplies early next year. 
Millipore Sigma blames the shortage on 
competition from food companies for purified 
agar. The global demand from food-makers, at 
several thousand tonnes annually, dwarfs the 
900 tonnes that go to lab-supply companies. 


PRIZED MATERIAL 

Formed of long chains of sugar molecules, agar 
is prized by microbiologists for its ability to form 
hard gels when mixed with water and growth 
nutrients. When a solution of bacteria is spread 
onto an agar-lined plate, individual cells grow 
into distinct colonies, allowing researchers to 
isolate each different strain in the mixture. 

Adam Roberts, a microbiologist at University 
College London, drew attention to the agar- 
supply problem last month, when he tweeted 
a letter from Thermo Fisher announcing its 
suspension of some agar sales. His lab depends 
on the product to identify new antimicrobial 
compounds in soil bacteria. 

Roberts managed to source raw agar from 
another supplier, but he says that his lab may 
have to begin rationing it and prioritizing 
some experiments over others. “It would be a 
bloody nightmare; he says. When a colleague at 
another institution heard about Roberts's agar- 
supply problem, she started to hoard her own 
stash. “Ifit gets more serious and hard to come 
by, I don’t know what we'll do,’ says Roberts. 

Since the introduction of agar plates in 
the 1880s — which enabled researchers 
to isolate tuberculosis, cholera and other 
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disease-causing bacteria for the first time — 
bacteriological agar has been derived from a 
clutch of red seaweed species belonging to the 
genus Gelidium. 

Algae of this type grow atop rocky sea beds, 
forming vast underwater lawns of bushy, red 
fronds, and they favour cool, turbulent waters 
that provide a steady supply of oxygen and 
other nutrients — a preference that makes 
industrial-scale farming impossible. “It’s not 
cultivated, and it’s not possible to cultivate — 
although we've wasted a lot of money trying to 
do it in the past,” says Sanchez. In some places, 
Gelidium is harvested 


by underwater divers “It ’s not 

or when the tides roll cultivated, and 

in, but the seaweed is _ it’s not possible 

mostcommonlycol- [0 cultivate. 

lected when storms We’ve wasted 

wash it ashore. money trying to 
The geographical doitinthe past.” 


sources of Gelidium 

have shifted over the decades. Before the Second 
World War, Japan was king; Portugal was also 
once a leading supplier. Now, most of the world’s 
agar derives from Gelidium grown in Morocco, 
with Spain in second place and Portugal, France, 
Mexico, Chile, South Africa, Japan and South 
Korea all contributing smaller quantities (see 
‘Seaweed shortage’). 

Current agar deficiencies are due mostly to 
an unsteady supply of Moroccan Gelidium, 
say industry insiders. Throughout the 2000s, 
the nation regularly harvested as much as 


infertility genes go.nature.com/vppzwh 
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14,000 tonnes per year, which was sold on 
to foreign and domestic agar producers. But 
citing concerns over dwindling Gelidium 
populations, the Moroccan government 
cut the legal annual harvest to around 
6,000 tonnes, and has limited foreign exports 
of the algae to around 1,200 tonnes. Although 
the changes were imposed in 2010, the coun- 
try only began to enforce these trade limits last 
year, says Sanchez. 


GOLD RUSH 

There is evidence, says marine ecologist 
Ricardo Melo at the University of Lisbon, that 
Moroccan Gelidium stocks were being over- 
harvested by throngs of beach-combers in 
search of ‘red gold, as the seaweed is known. 
But Melo says that the trade restrictions make 
little sense from a conservation point of view. 

The domestic Moroccan market is now 
flooded with Gelidium, while the rest of the 
world struggles with a massive shortage. This 
has benefited Morocco’s lone agar producer, 
which can now buy the seaweed at rock- 
bottom prices, but the move has vastly 
increased the cost for producers elsewhere. 

And that means that companies such as 
Thermo Fisher and Millipore Sigma, which 
buy purified agar from producers and sell it 
on to researchers as packaged products, have 
little choice but to pay the skyrocketing prices 
that agar now commands, says Dennis Seisun, 
who runs an industry-analysis firm called IMR 
International in San Diego, California. “The 
ones that had contracts with the suppliers are 
getting preferential treatment, but I’m pretty 
sure they’re not getting all they want.” 

The European Commission has complained 
to the Moroccan government that the country’s 
export restrictions violate its free-trade agree- 
ments with European Union countries, but to 
little avail. And prospects for new sources of 
Gelidium are bleak. Unexploited populations of 
the seaweed exist off the shores of North Korea, 
but “it’s not easy to work in a country like North 
Korea’, says Sanchez. 

Agar substitutes, such as a seaweed product 
called carrageenan, have proved unsuitable 
for culturing microbes. Before a technician 
introduced agar to his lab, pioneering German 
microbiologist Robert Koch isolated bacteria on 
potato slices. “Unless we go back to what Koch 
used to do — use a potato,’ Roberts says, “there's 
no real alternative.” m 
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Global summit reveals divergent 
views on human gene editing 


Representatives discuss the ethical, social and legal issues that unite and divide them. 


BY SARA REARDON 


hen nearly 500 scientists, ethicists, 
legal experts and advocacy groups 
from more than 20 countries came 


together in Washington DC last week to 
produce guidelines for the use of gene editing 
in humans, the meeting served as a potent 
reminder of how far genetic engineering has 
permeated society. 

In 1975, a group of mostly US scientists met 
at an iconic conference in Asilomar, California, 
and set stringent guidelines for moving for- 
ward with powerful new research tools that 
enabled the mixing of DNA between species. 
Forty years later, it took a much more diverse 
group to reach a much less definitive agree- 
ment: a recommendation not to stop human- 
gene-editing research outright, but to refrain 
from research and applications that use modi- 
fied human embryos to establish a pregnancy. 

Held on 1-3 December, the International 
Summit on Human Gene Editing was organ- 
ized by the US national academies of sciences 
and medicine, the Royal Society in London 
and the Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS). 
The meeting highlighted China’s emerging 
prominence in genomics; much of the dis- 
cussion surrounded an April publication by 
Chinese researchers who used the gene-editing 
technology CRISPR-Cas9 to modify a gene in 
non-viable human embryos (P. Liang et al. 
Protein Cell 6, 363-372; 2015). 

A position statement released at the end of 
the meeting by its organizers did not condemn 
such experiments. But it said that a host of ethi- 
cal and safety issues should be resolved before 
embryos are modified for clinical applications. 

Many countries already limit research using 
human embryos. China explicitly bans the 
implantation of genetically modified embryos 
in a woman. Some countries ban gene editing 
of human embryos even in the lab. Nature’s 
editor-in-chief, Philip Campbell, said in a 
presentation that Nature journals have rejected 
papers on human germline editing because of 
“non-compliance with local regulations”. 

Cultural differences are likely to perpetuate 
the diversity of regulations. Bioethicist Ren- 
zong Qiu of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences noted that in the United States, a 
politically charged debate on whether embryos 
have human rights has resulted in laws that ban 
the use of public funds for research in which 


The genetic modification of human embryos (orange cells) is a controversial topic. 


embryos are created or destroyed. This aspect 
is not even part of the discussion in China, he 
said: “According to Confucius, human being is 
only after birth” 

Ephrat Levy-Lahad, a cancer researcher at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, said that Israel 
is likely to welcome clinical use of genetically 
modified embryos. The government, which 
encourages large families, already pays for par- 
ents using in vitro fertilization to screen their 

embryos for genetic muta- 


Altering tions — a technique known 
human as preimplantation genetic 
genomes diagnosis, which is simpler 
couldcreate than genome editing and 
inequality. can prevent many, but not 


all, inherited disorders. 

The organizers of the Washington meeting 
reached not just across national borders, but 
also across disciplinary boundaries. Social 
scientists and ethicists raised concerns that 
altering human genomes could create inequal- 
ity and discrimination: in the distant future, 
wealthy parents could choose their child’s skin 
colour, for instance. And sociologist Ruha 
Benjamin at Princeton University in New 
Jersey worries that the technology will create 
friction over which traits should be considered 
disorders — many deaf people, for example, do 
not think of themselves as disabled and want 
their children to share in deaf culture. 

Jinghua Cao, deputy director-general of the 
CAS’s Bureau of International Cooperation, 
said that such preferences were new to him. 


“That is too far away from a normal way of 
looking at things in China,’ he said. “It is good 
for us to learn that perspective; nevertheless, 
that goes too far” 

Despite differences about how far to go in 
applying gene editing to the unborn, nearly 
everyone at the meeting agreed that efforts to 
use gene editing after birth to correct defects 
in non-reproductive cells should continue. 
Qi Zhou, a developmental biologist at the 
CAS’s Institute of Zoology in Beijing, said that 
he was surprised to learn how quickly Western 
countries have moved the technology into the 
clinic. Trials of gene editing to treat leukaemia, 
HIV and haemophilia are planned or under 
way in the United States and the United King- 
dom. No specific regulatory pathway for such 
treatments exists in China, Zhou said, and he 
plans to begin discussing this with the govern- 
ment as soon as possible. 

For all the diversity at the meeting, the 
organizers acknowledge that it is only the first 
step. Many countries were not represented, 
and the agenda included few presentations 
by people with genetic disorders. When the 
mother of a child born with an inherited 
mutation took the microphone to describe 
tearfully how a genetic disorder had wracked 
her son's body with seizures throughout his 
six-day life, her story generated a current of 
emotion not often encountered at a scientific 
gathering. “If you have the skills and the 
knowledge to fix these diseases,” she said, 
“then frickin’ do it.” m SEE EDITORIALP.164 
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The Akatsuki probe spent five years orbiting the Sun. 


ASTRONOMY 


Japan’s Venus 
probe enters orbit 


Five years after a failed insertion into the planet’s orbit, 
Akatsuki finally reaches its target. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


orbit around Venus, five years after its 

first attempt failed. On 7 December, at 
8:51 a.m. Japan time, Akatsuki ignited four 
small thruster engines for roughly 20 minutes. 
The tiny push was enough to nudge the probe 
into the pull of Venus’s gravity. 

As Nature went to press, exactly what that 
orbit looks like remained unclear. But mission 
scientists are confident that the spacecraft has 
at least partly redeemed itself, after a 2010 
attempt to reach Venus left Akatsuki spiralling 
around the Sun. 

“It’s in orbit!” said Sanjay Limaye, a 
planetary researcher at the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, and a participating scientist 
on the mission. “Everyone is very happy:’ 

The Japan Aerospace Exploration Agency 
(JAXA) planned to announce the exact details 
of the orbit at 6 p.m. Japan time (9 a.m. Lon- 
don time) on 9 December. Even the best-case 
scenario would see Akatsuki travel a much 
more stretched-out orbit around Venus than 
originally planned. The spacecraft could range 


Joss Akatsuki spacecraft has entered 


about 500,000 kilometres from the planet at its 
farthest point, taking perhaps 14 or 15 days to 
make each orbit. Eventually, mission control- 
lers plan to fire the thrusters again to shrink the 
orbit further — to about 330,000 kilometres at 
its farthest point. That would see it completing 
a circuit around Venus about every 8 days. 
“It's been quite a long period of waiting,” says 
Masato Nakamura, JAXA project manager at 


the Institute ofSpace . 
and Astronautical Sci- Ob servations 
ence in Sagamihara. fi rom Akatsuki 
Akatsuki was Willbothextend 
launched in May 2010 and complement 
on a mission to study the data we 
Venus’ ever-changing have from Venus 
atmosphere, which Express. . 


rotates at up to 100 
metres per second — much faster than the plan- 
etary surface below it. The spacecraft carries five 
cameras, ranging from infrared to ultraviolet 
wavelengths, to study different atmospheric 
features, including the lightning that is thought 
to flash through Venus’ acidic clouds. 

All seemed well until 7 December 2010, 
when the spacecraft fired its main engine 
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to enter Venus’s orbit. Unknown to mission 
controllers, salt had built up on a valve between 
a helium tank and a fuel tank, and the block- 
age caused a ceramic nozzle in the propulsion 
system to break. Akatsuki went sailing towards 
the Sun, rather than into orbit around Venus. 
JAXA engineers spent years studying 
whether they could recover the mission 
(M. Nakamura et al. Acta Astronaut. 93, 
384-389; 2014). With the main engine dead, 
the oxidizer fuel was also useless, so mission 
controllers dumped 65 kilograms of fuel into 
space in October 2011. This made the space- 
craft lighter and easier to manoeuvre, which 
enabled it to reach orbit with less thrusting. 
The crucial engine burn involved four of 
the spacecraft’s eight thrusters. These smaller 
engines are normally used to make minor 
adjustments to the probe’s orientation, rather 
than major changes to its trajectory. Because the 
thrusters are lower power than the main engine, 
they needed to burn for longer than usual. 


TWILIGHT ZONE 

Despite the rescue’s apparent success, the 
spacecraft’s unexpected detour might still 
cause problems. Because it has spent more 
time closer to the Sun than originally designed, 
Akatsuki is warmer than expected, which may 
have harmed some of its equipment; this could 
limit operations at Venus. 

During its five years in deep-space 
wilderness, Akatsuki conducted a little sci- 
ence, such as transmitting radio signals to 
Earth through the solar corona to measure 
how the Sun’s turbulence scatters radio waves 
(T. Imamura et al. Astrophys. J. 788, 117; 2014). 
“The past five years have been a tough period 
for us,’ says team member Takeshi Imamura. 

Akatsuki is scientists’ only chance at seeing 
the planet up close for the foreseeable future. 
The European Space Agency’s Venus Express 
spacecraft stopped working a year ago, after 
eight years of circling the planet. “The new 
observations from Akatsuki will both extend 
and complement the data we have from Venus 
Express, so the scientific result of the two 
together will be more than the sum of the two 
individual missions,’ says Hakan Svedhem, 
project scientist for Venus Express. NASA has 
put two Venus probes on its shortlist of five 
candidates for the next Discovery-class mis- 
sion, which would launch no earlier than 2020. 

JAXA has a history of nail-biting second 
chances. Its Hayabusa spacecraft survived a 
number of near-fatal incidents on the way to 
and from the asteroid Itokawa. But in 2003, after 
an extended effort to make the mission work, 
JAXA lost its Mars-bound Nozomi spacecraft, 
first to a problem with a fuel valve, and then to 
a solar flare that fried its electronics. 

Akatsuki’s move is only the second such 
deep-space recovery. In 2000, NASA’ Near 
Earth Asteroid Rendezvous spacecraft made 
it into orbit around the asteroid Eros after a 
first missed attempt in 1998. m 
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GENETICS AND AGEING 
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Clues to ageing from 
short-lived fish 


The turquoise killifish bids to become a model organism for 


ageing research. 
BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


young’ is no cliché. The little African 

freshwater fish reaches sexual maturity 
three weeks after hatching and dies of old 
age a few months later. A pair of studies now 
hints at the genetic basis for this abbreviated 
existence, providing precious information for 
a small but growing cadre of labs that hope 
that the species will help to unlock the secrets 
of human ageing. 

Turquoise killifish (Nothobranchius furzeri) 
inhabit transient ponds that fill up during the 
rainy season in Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 
During the brief wet period, the fish rap- 
idly develop, mate and lay eggs that go into 
suspended animation during the dry sea- 
son, to hatch when the rains return the 
following year. 

A favourite of fish hobbyists, killifish are 
now found in dozens of labs. Elderly killifish — 
a couple of months old — show hallmarks of 
ageing. Their bright scales fade and their cogni- 
tion wavers; many develop tumours. Lifespan- 
altering experiments that take years in mice 
and decades in primates can be over in months 
in killifish, which are also more closely related 
to humans than are fruit flies, nematodes and 
other short-lived lab organisms popular in 
ageing research. 

“It turns out to be the shortest-lived ver- 
tebrate that can be raised in captivity,” says 
Dario Valenzano, a geneticist at the Max 
Planck Institute for Biology of Ageing in 
Cologne, Germany, and a member of one of 
two teams that have sequenced its genome. 
Papers from both teams appeared in Cell on 
3 December’. 

The turquoise killifish genome contains sev- 
eral clues to its peculiar, fleeting life. Valenzano 
and his colleagues found that variations in 
genes involved in nutrient sensing, DNA repair 
and ageing have been selected for during its 
evolutionary history. Such genes might prove 
instructive for ageing in longer-lived animals. 
One such is IGF1R, which has been linked to 
extreme longevity in bowhead whales, naked 
mole-rats and Brandt’s bat. Genes linked to 
IGF 1R vary between an extremely short-lived 
killifish lab strain and a wild variety that can 
live for twice as long. The two strains also 


3 or the turquoise killifish, ‘live fast, die 


differ in a gene that has been linked to 
dementia in humans. 

“Maybe these genes are central hubs for 
regulating survival,’ says Valenzano. “In some 
species they can accelerate ageing, and in some 
they can slow it down” 

The ability to enter suspended animation 
(known as diapause) may also be linked to 
lifespan; genes involved in a similar stasis in 
nematodes influence ageing too. In the other 
study’, a team led by Christoph Englert and 
Matthias Platzer at the Leibniz Institute on 
Ageing-Fritz Lipmann Institute in Jena, 
Germany, found substantial overlap in the 
expression patterns of genes in the killifish 
embryos in diapause and those in the brains 
of aged killifish. 

Experiments that create fish lacking par- 
ticular genes, for example, are needed to 

confirm whether the 


“Maybe these genes pinpointed 
genes are in these studies 
central hubs truly influence age- 
for regulating ing. These tests are 


survival.” already under way, 
says Anne Brunet, a 
geneticist at Stanford University in California 
and an author on one of the studies. Earlier 
this year, Brunet’s team used CRISPR-Cas9 
genome editing in ‘proof-of-principle’ experi- 
ments to alter several ageing-related genes in 
killifish’. “We are excited at trying to make it 
live longer,’ she says. Her team is also screen- 
ing drugs in killifish to see if any lengthen its 
lifespan or slow tissue decay. 

Killifish hold much promise for ageing 
research, says Matt Kaeberlein, a biochem- 
ist at the University of Washington in Seat- 
tle, but they have not yet yielded the insights 
that have come out of simpler organisms. 
Scientists have a long list of genes that extend 
or shorten lifespan in nematodes, fruit flies 
and yeast, he notes, but it remains to be seen 
whether genes such as IGFIR have these 
pivotal roles in killifish. “It’s a little bit early 
to know for sure whether the killifish is 
going to emerge as the next greatest model 
of ageing.” = 


1. Valenzano, D. R. et a/. Cel! 163, 1539-1554 
(2015). 

2. Reichwald, K. et al. Cell 163, 1527-1538 (2015). 

3. Harel, |. et al. Ce// 160, 1013-1026 (2015). 
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| NEWS IN FOCUS 
Mega-scope’s 
permit revoked 


Court decision throws Thirty 
Meter Telescope into limbo. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


awaii’s supreme court has ruled that 
H the construction permit for the Thirty 

Meter Telescope (TMT) on top of the 
mountain Mauna Kea is invalid. The decision 
on 2 December is a major blow to the interna- 
tional consortium backing the US$1.5-billion 
telescope, and a win for the Native Hawaiians 
who have protested against its construction on 
what they regard as a sacred summit. 

Hawaii’s Board of Land and Natural 
Resources should not have approved the per- 
mit in 2011, the court said, because it did so 
before protestors could air their side in a con- 
tested case hearing. “Quite simply, the Board 
put the cart before the horse when it issued the 
permit,’ the court decision reads. “Accordingly, 
the permit cannot stand” 

“TMT will follow the process set forth by 
the state, as we always have,’ TMT board chair 
Henry Yang said ina statement. “We are assess- 
ing our next steps on the way forward” 

It is unclear whether and how the TMT 
will proceed given the new ruling. Work on 
the telescope’s components has continued at 
sites outside Hawaii, but the court’s decision to 
block the construction permit is a significant 
setback. To restart work on Mauna Kea, the 
project would have to acquire another permit 
from the board. 

Part of the planned TMT site has been 
cleared, and construction was to have begun 
last April. But protestors have blocked the 
roads to the site and pursued legal means to 
halt the project. 

Thirteen observatories — one with multiple 
telescopes — currently sit on Mauna Kea ina 
science reserve operated by the University of 
Hawaii. One existing telescope is being disman- 
tled and two others are slated for decommis- 
sioning, after the fight over the TMT accelerated 
plans to limit development on the mountain top. 

The skies above Mauna Kea are among the 
clearest in the world. Some Native Hawai- 
ians say that the benefits to astronomy do not 
outweigh the need to respect and protect the 
natural and cultural environment. Many took 
to social media to praise the court’s decision. 

The TMT’s partners are the University 
of California and the California Institute of 
Technology, along with research entities from 
the governments of Canada, China, India and 
Japan. = 
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BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


hen the underwater robot Nereus 
imploded at sea more than a year 
ago, oceanographers were left 


without a vehicle that can reach the deepest 
parts of the ocean. Now Nereus’s operator 
has told Nature that it will not replace the 
submersible. 

The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion (WHOI) in Massachusetts says that it 
will instead spread the insurance money for 
Nereus across multiple, lower-risk projects. 

Some oceanographers say that they will 
miss Nereus’s unique exploration capa- 
bilities, but other efforts to build similar 
robots that can reach the very bottom of 
the sea are afoot in the United States and 
China. 

WHOI originally built Nereus at a cost 
of around US$8 million — which includes 
its design, development and testing — with 
funding from the US National Science 
Foundation, the Office of Naval Research 


2015 
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Nereus (yellow) was the only vehicle in the world capable of reaching the deepest parts of the ocean. 


Ocean-diving robot 
will not be replaced 


Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution will spend 
insurance money for Nereus vehicle on lower -risk projects. 


and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. Among other things, the 
institute hoped to use the robot, which was a 
‘hybrid’ capable of being controlled remotely 
and operating autonomously, to investigate 
the ocean's hadal zone. 

This area, in deep-sea trenches between 
6,000 and 11,000 metres down, is one of 
the least explored regions on Earth. Exactly 
which organisms live down there, how they 
survive and how they might be altered by 
pressures such as climate change and pol- 
lution are still only poorly understood. Any 
research vehicles operating at such depths 
must withstand intense pressure from 
the weight of the water above, so they are 
expensive to make and prone to accidents. 

WHOI lost contact with Nereus during 
a dive in the Pacific Ocean in May 2014 — 
probably because a failure in one of its sealed 
buoyancy spheres, or in the housing around 
a piece of equipment, set off a catastrophic 
implosion at a depth of some 10,000 metres 
(see Nature 509, 408-409; 2014). 


At first, researchers hoped that the institute 
would build a replacement vehicle. But Andy 
Bowen, an engineer and director of WHOI’s 
= National Deep Submergence Facility, told 
2 Nature that after weighing up the risks and 
benefits, the institute decided that the money 
would be better spent on less risky projects. 

The $3 million insurance payout will go 
towards a Nereus legacy fund to support activi- 
ties “in keeping with the spirit of Nereus’, he 
says. 

This includes developing technology to 
improve WHOI’s undersea vehicles that do 
not go as deep as Nereus — as well as deep- 
sea ‘landers, which go to full depth but are 
unable to move around. They simply sink to 
the bottom with various pieces of equipment 
on board, and are later recovered. 

Such landers are the only tools currently 
available to explore the hadal zone — and they 
are no substitute for submersibles, says Jeffrey 
Drazen, a deep-sea researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii at Manoa. “You put a lander 
down and hope for the best,” he says. By con- 
trast, Nereus could travel around under water, 
relaying a real-time video feed, and be moved 
in response to observations. “We need both,’ 
says Drazen. 

Only having landers restricts exploration 
opportunities, agrees Alan Jamieson, a hadal- 
zone researcher at the University of Aberdeen, 


ELDER/WHOI 


UK. Last year, his team used landers to collect 
hundreds of hours of footage from the Mariana 
Trench, the ocean’s deepest point, but could 
not take transects, a common fieldwork tech- 
nique in which data is collected at multiple 
points along a set path. Neither could the team 
pick up samples, although some landers can 
do this. 

However, Jamieson understands the choice 
not to recreate Nereus, describing the con- 
struction of a single, expensive robot as “a 
very good example of putting all your eggs in 
one basket”. “We need to get clever in how we 
access the hadal zone,’ he says. 

A more conservative approach has delayed 
— but not stopped — an effort to build a 

full-depth vehicle at 


“We need to get the Schmidt Ocean 
clever in how Institute, a private 
we access the foundation in Palo 


Alto, California. 
Rather than hav- 
ing this vehicle completely ready by 2016 as 
originally planned, the institute now aims to 
create a series of deep-sea submersibles. One 
will be delivered each year starting in 2016, 
with gradually increasing depth capabilities, 
says the institute’s director of research, Victor 
Zykov. This could lead to a full-ocean-depth 
vehicle by 2019, if all the precursors prove 
successful. 


hadal zone.” 
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“When I have discussed our plans with the 
deep-ocean scientists, most of them under- 
stand and appreciate this approach,” says 
Zykov. “They appreciate how difficult it is to 
operate in the ocean's deepest trenches.” 

The plans in China are even bigger. In a 
paper published in 2014, Weicheng Cui of 
the Hadal Science and Technology Research 
Center at the Shanghai Ocean University, 
described a rough plan to build and deploy 
three landers, one robotic submersible and one 
human-occupied vehicle that can all operate in 
the hadal zone (W. Cui et al. Meth. Oceanogr. 
10, 178-193; 2014). 

Cui told Nature that the first lander and 
the robotic submersible are currently under- 
going sea trials, and that a mother ship that 
would control them is under construction. 
Around August or September 2016, he hopes 
to do trials in the Mariana Trench, sending the 
landers and the submersible to 11,000 metres. 
He plans eventually to use the robot to 
scout areas, then deploy the landers and the 
crewed submersible to conduct more detailed 
research. The project is backed by a mixture of 
government funding and private investment. 

As to working out exactly what destroyed 
Nereus, says Bowen, “we'll never know — short 
of going and recovering the debris, which isn’t 
financially viable. And of course there’s noth- 
ing that can get there at the moment.’ m 
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THE TRUTH 


ABOUT FETAL TISSUE RESEARCH 


The use of aborted fetal tissue has sparked controversy in the United States, 
but many scientists say it is essential for studies of HIV, development and more. 


BY MEREDITH WADMAN 


very month, Lishan Su receives a small test tube on ice from a 
company in California. In it is a piece of liver from a human fetus 
aborted at between 14 and 19 weeks of pregnancy. 
Su and his staff at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill carefully grind the liver, centrifuge it and then extract and 
purify liver- and blood-forming stem cells. They inject the cells into the 
livers of newborn mice, and allow those mice to mature. The resulting 
animals are the only ‘humanized’ mice with both functioning human 
liver and immune cells and, for Su, they are invaluable in his work on 
hepatitis B and C, allowing him to probe how the viruses evade the 
human immune system and cause chronic liver diseases. 

“Using fetal tissue is not an easy choice, but so far there is no better 
choice,’ says Su, who has tried, and failed, to make a humanized mouse 
with other techniques. “Many, many biomedical researchers depend 
on fetal tissue research to really save human lives,’ he says. “And I think 
many of them feel the same way.” 
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An explosive climate has surrounded US research with fetal tissues 
since July, when an anti-abortion group called the Center for Medical 
Progress in Irvine, California, released covertly filmed videos in which 
senior physicians from the Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
bluntly and dispassionately discussed their harvesting of fetal organs 
from abortions for use in research. Planned Parenthood is a non-profit 
womens health provider that received US$528 million of government 
money in 2014, much of it in reimbursements for services ranging from 
contraception to cancer screenings, which it provides largely to poor 
women. Abortions, which are performed at about half of Planned Par- 
enthood’s 700 clinics, constitute 3% of its services. A handful of clinics 
in two states supply fetal tissue for research. 

The videos provoked a furore that has intensified over the past few 
weeks. On 3 December, the Republican-led US Senate voted to strip 
Planned Parenthood of government funding. This is despite the fact that 
fetal tissue research is legal, the US National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
has been funding it for decades and President Obama is sure to veto the 
bill, should it reach his desk. A few days earlier, on 27 November, a gun- 
man shot dead three people at a Planned Parenthood clinic in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Ina post-arrest interview, the suspect is reported to 
have said “no more baby parts”. 

The episode has shone a spotlight on a little-discussed arm of 
biomedical research, raising the questions of why, how and how widely 
fetal tissue is used. To find out, Nature turned to an NIH database of 
research grants funded in 2014 to find those using fresh human fetal 
tissue, and in October contacted 18 researchers working with it. Su 
was one of only two who were willing to be interviewed. Most requests 
were declined or went unanswered; a public-affairs officer at one major 
Texas university refused to have a researcher speak to Nature to keep 
that person “safe”. 

The figures show that in 2014, the NIH funded 164 projects using 
the tissue, at a cost of $76 million. This is slightly less than half of 
what the agency spent on work with human embryonic stem cells 
(ES cells), which has also been highly controversial, and 0.27% of the 
$27.9 billion it spent on all research. (By comparison, the UK Medi- 
cal Research Council spent 0.16% — £1.24 million ($1.9 million) — 
of its total spending on research 
on five projects involving fetal 
tissue in the 12 months up to 31 
March 2015.) Analysis of the NIH 
projects shows that the tissue is 
used most heavily for research 
on infectious diseases, especially 
HIV/AIDS; in the study of reti- 
nal function and disease; and in 
studies of normal and anoma- 
lous fetal development (see ‘Fetal 
tissue research by discipline’). 

Opponents argue that the work 
is not necessary because other 
model systems and techniques can be used. “This is antiquated sci- 
ence,’ says David Prentice, the vice-president and research director at 
the Charlotte Lozier Institute, the research arm of the Susan B. Anthony 
List, which is an anti-abortion organization in Washington DC. “There 
are better and, frankly, more successful alternatives.” 

But supporters of the research counter that fetal tissue is legally 
obtained, that it would otherwise be destroyed, that such work has 
already led to major medical advances and that, if there were better 
alternatives, they would turn to them. “Fetal tissue is a flexible, less- 
differentiated tissue. It grows readily and adapts to new environments, 
allowing researchers to study basic biology or use it as a tool in a way 
that can’t be replicated with adult tissue,” says Carrie Wolinetz, the NIH’s 
associate director for science policy. 

“I get very frustrated when misinformed people go on about how it 
can all be done with computer models or cell cultures or stem cells or 
animals,” says Paul Fowler, a reproductive biologist at the University of 


“USING FETAL TISSUE 
IS NOT AN EASY CHOICE, 
BUT SO FAR THERE IS 
NO BETTER CHOICE.” 


FEATURE | NEWS 


Aberdeen Institute of Medical Sciences, UK, who in January published a 
study using livers from aborted fetuses to probe the impacts of maternal 
smoking on liver development. “In some areas, the human is absolutely 
dramatically different than rodents.” 

Some argue that the entire episode represents a thinly cloaked attempt 
to attack and limit access to abortion by eroding support and funding 
for Planned Parenthood. “People are talking about fetal tissue, but really 
what this discussion is about is abortion,’ says Shari Gelber, a specialist 
in maternal-fetal medicine at Weill-Cornell Medical College in New 
York City, who has argued for the value of the research. 


LABORATORY LINES 

Cell lines derived from aborted fetal tissue have been fairly common- 
place in research and medicine since the creation in the 1960s of the 
WI-38 cell strain, which was derived at the Wistar Institute in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and MRC-5, which came from a Medical Research 
Council laboratory in London (see Nature 498, 422-426; 2013). Viruses 
multiply readily in these cells, and they are used to manufacture many 
globally important vaccines, including those against measles, rubella, 
rabies, chicken pox, shingles and hepatitis A. 

An estimated 5.8 billion people have received vaccines made with 
these two cell lines which, with others, have become standard laboratory 
tools in studies of ageing and drug toxicity. (Research with such lines 
is not covered by US regulations governing the use of fresh fetal cells 
and tissue nor captured in the NIH database.) In the past 25 years, fetal 
cell lines have been used in a roster of medical advances, including the 
production ofa blockbuster arthritis drug and therapeutic proteins that 
fight cystic fibrosis and haemophilia. 

But off-the-shelf fetal cell lines are of limited use for scientists because 
they do not faithfully mimic native tissue and represent only a subset 
of cell types: WI-38 and MRC-5, for example, were derived from fetal 
lungs. The lines can also accumulate mutations after replicating in vitro 
over time. And creating humanized mice such as Su’s requires whole 
pieces of fetal organs to provide sufficient numbers of stem cells. For all 
of these reasons, researchers turn to fresh tissue. 

In the United States, this is collected at medical centres and clinics 
that perform abortions under a 
patchwork of laws and regula- 
tions governing consent, tissue 
collection and transfer (see ‘Fetal 
tissue and the law’). US law says 
that clinics can recover “reasona- 
ble payments” to offset the costs of 
providing the tissue, but it makes 
it a felony to profit from doing 
so. Planned Parenthood officials 
say that its clinics obtain full and 
informed consent from women 
choosing to donate fetal remains 
for research, and the organization 
announced in October that its clinics will no longer recover costs of 
$45-60 per specimen for collecting the tissue. 

From the clinics, fetal tissue is then often passed to biological-research 
supply companies, which act as intermediaries and process the tissue 
before selling it to researchers. Su pays $830 for each sample of fetal 
liver tissue supplied to his lab by one of the most widely used suppliers, 
Advanced Bioscience Resources in Alameda, California. 


HIV AND AIDS 

The category of fetal tissue work that draws most NIH funding is 
the study of HIV and AIDS: it accounts for 64 of the 164 NIH grants. 
Researchers in this field have long struggled with the paucity of effec- 
tive models for this uniquely human disease. The standard models, 
macaques, are expensive to breed, are infected with SIV instead of HIV 
and have immune responses that are different from those of people. 
The flexibility and adaptability of fetal tissue — and its richness as a 
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FETAL TISSUE RESEARCH BY DISCIPLINE 


The US National Institutes of Health funded 164 projects using 
human fetal tissue in the 2014 fiscal year, in these research areas: 


HIV/AIDS 39% 
Developmental biology 


Eye development and disease 


Other infectious diseases 
e.g. hepatitis C 


Miscellaneous 
e.g. type 1 diabetes 


In utero diseases, toxic exposures 
and congenital conditions 


Fetal tissue repository | 


US REGULATION 


Fetal tissue and the law 


Regulations governing US-funded fetal tissue research, first 
issued in 1975, state that: 

@ The research must comply with all applicable US, state and 
local laws and regulations. 

@ If information associated with the fetal tissue allows it to be 
traced to a living individual, that person becomes a research 
subject and informed consent from the donor is required for its 
use. 


(Laws in at least 40 states require informed consent from the 
woman even if the fetal tissue will be anonymized.) 


Additional requirements from a 1993 US law: 

@ Providers may not transfer fetal tissue for profit, but can receive 
funds to cover ‘reasonable payments’, such as for processing, 
storage and transportation. 

@ Researchers may not acquire fetal tissue if they know that 

a pregnancy was initiated in order to provide that tissue for 
research. 

@ Violators of either provision above are subject to criminal 
penalties of up to ten years in prison, up to US$500,000 in fines, 
or both. These apply to both the tissue supplier and the tissue 
receiver in a transaction. 


source of stem cells — has allowed the creation of a number of mice with 
humanized immune systems. 

Prominent among these is the BLT (bone marrow-liver-thymus) 
mouse, which was created in 2006 (ref. 2). This model is made by 
destroying the animal’s immune system and then surgically transplant- 
ing liver and thymus tissue fragments from a human fetus into the 
mouse. The immune system is further humanized with a bone-marrow 
transplant, using blood-forming stem cells from the same fetal liver. 
The animal enables studies of, for instance, immune responses that are 
key to developing an effective HIV vaccine. The mouse has “acceler- 
ated the study of HIV pathogenesis and novel approaches to harness 
anti-viral immunity to control HIV”, reads a recent review by several 
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NIH-funded scientists who are using the mouse’. 

The mouse has also helped to demonstrate that prophylactic drugs 
may prevent vaginal HIV infection — a strategy that is now in late- 
stage human trials. The animal is currently being used to examine how 
genital infection with herpes simplex virus alters immunity at the vagi- 
nal mucosa, making it easier for HIV to infect. Ina similar vein, Su is 
now using his humanized mouse to examine the mechanisms by which 
hepatitis C and HIV co-infection can hasten liver disease. 

There are drawbacks: the BLT mouse’s average lifespan is 
relatively short, at only around 8.5 months, because the animals tend 
to develop cancers of the thymus. And the humanized immune system 
is not inherited, so the model must be created again and again — lead- 
ing to the constant demand for fetal tissue that so disturbs abortion 
opponents. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

In some research areas, fetal tissue may, in time, be replaced by other 
materials and methods: alternative, flexible cell types, including human 
ES cells and induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells, and organoids, which 
are lab-created cellular structures that resemble tissue from normal 
organs (see Nature 523, 520-522; 2015). But there is one area in which, 
scientists say, fetal tissue is needed by definition: studies of early human 
development, and why it sometimes goes wrong. 

“Human fetal tissue is likely never going to be replaced in some 
areas of research, particularly relative to fetal development,” says 
Wolinetz. And the application of such work goes far beyond under- 
standing developmental disorders such as congenital heart disease or 
other malformations, says Neil Hanley, an endocrinologist at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, UK. “For a wide range, now, of adult diseases and 
disorders, we know that they have their origins during very early human 
development,’ he says — type 2 diabetes and schizophrenia are both 
cases in point. “And unless you understand normal you're not going to 
understand abnormal” 

The 30 developmental-biology grants involving fetal tissue that were 
awarded by the NIH in 2014 range from a study of the differentiation 
of myoblasts, which are the embryonic precursors of muscle cells, to 
several examinations of development of the urogenital tract — studies 
with relevance, for instance, to hypospadias, a common condition in 
which the urethra fails to close and the underside of the penis is incom- 
pletely formed. One project is creating a three-dimensional atlas of gene 
expression in the genital tubercle, the precursor of the penis. Another 
is probing gene activity in cells lining the fetal intestine to help explain 
excessive intestinal inflammation in premature babies. Hanley says that 
such studies are important, particularly because gene regulation — the 
finely tuned symphony that controls when and where genes are active — 
can vary strikingly between species, so findings in other animals often 
do not hold true in humans. 

More than half of the 30 grants are for studies of brain development, 
and many of these projects are seeking advances in combating maladies 
such as autism, schizophrenia and Alzheimer’s disease. Larry Gold- 
stein, a neurobiologist at the University of California San Diego School 
of Medicine in La Jolla, uses cells called astrocytes from the brains of 
aborted fetuses to nourish neurons that he has derived from iPS cells and 
that have mutations associated with Alzheimer’s disease. The astrocytes 
are thought to secrete factors that keep the neurons healthy in culture, 
and he uses the system to study the pathogenesis of the disease and to 
test potential drugs. 

Goldstein hopes eventually to derive the astrocytes, too, from iPS 
cells. But “the human fetal astrocytes that we get at present are the gold 
standard that we use, and will use, to compare astrocytes that we make 
by differentiation’, he says. He has also used neurons from aborted fetal 
brains to compare with the neurons made from iPS cells’. “As long as 
fetal tissue is available, this is a very valuable use of it; he says. 

Another 23 of the NIH grants using fetal tissue involve eye 
development and disease. Damage to the retinal pigment epithelium 
(RPE), a single layer of cells at the back of the eye, has a key role ina 
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The collection of aborted fetal tissue for use in research has prompted demonstrations for and against US health provider Planned Parenthood. 


number of eye diseases, including age-related macular degeneration, the 
most common cause of blindness in adults in the developed world. The 
2000s saw advances in ways to create cell cultures with RPE dissected 
from the eyes of fetuses, allowing scientists to study the function of 
these cells in a dish. And although some scientists have turned to stem 
cells to generate RPE, like Goldstein they continue to use fetal tissue as 
a benchmark of normal development and function. 

Goldstein agreed to speak to Nature, he says, because “somebody has 
to speak up responsibly”. He stressed that he and his colleagues think 
hard about the ethics of their work. “We are not happy about how the 
material became available, but we would not be willing to see it wasted 
and just thrown away.’ 

Occasionally, fetal tissue is used for clinical work. Last year, a com- 
pany called Neuralstem in Germantown, Maryland, in collaboration 
with scientists at the University of California, San Diego, launched 
a trial in which stem cells from fetal spinal cord were implanted to 
treat spinal-cord injuries. In May, researchers in the United King- 
dom and Sweden launched a study in which dopaminergic neurons 
from aborted fetuses are transplanted into the brains of patients with 
Parkinson's disease (see Nature 510, 195-196; 2014). Research with 
fetal tissue is less controversial in countries where abortion is more 
widely accepted. 


UNCOMFORTABLE VIEWING 

The Planned Parenthood videos caused even some supporters of fetal 
tissue research to feel uncomfortable. In one video, physician Deborah 
Nucatola, the group's senior director of medical services, describes how 
she crushes fetuses above and below key organs to preserve them intact 
for research. She also described turning a fetus into a breech presen- 
tation to deliver the head last, when the cervix is more dilated, thus 
preserving the brain. 

This raised the question of whether physicians are altering abortion 
techniques to accommodate research requests, violating a widely held 
precept of research ethics. Arthur Caplan, a bioethicist at the New York 
University School of Medicine, dismisses the videos as “pure politics’, 
but some of the footage “did get my eyebrow to arch’, he says. “You can't 
use a different approach to the abortion to try to preserve something. 
Those are just no-no’.” 

Planned Parenthood spokeswoman Amanda Harrington says that the 
organization is not aware of any instances in which the method of an 
abortion has been changed to preserve organs. But, she adds, “if minor 


adjustments that have no bearing on the womans health and safety are 
done when the woman has expressed a desire to donate tissue, that is 
entirely appropriate and ethical and legal”. Women’s health and safety, 
she says, “is always the number one priority”. 

The question for many scientists is what the fallout of the controversy 
will be. On the heels of the Colorado shootings, some Republicans in 
Congress backed off earlier attempts to defund Planned Parenthood, 
and President Obama is expected to veto any bill that does so. This 
means that the lasting damage of the videos may end up being inflicted 
not on Planned Parenthood’s budget, but on science. Since July, four 
bills that would criminalize or otherwise restrict the research have been 
introduced in the US Congress, and lawmakers have launched simi- 
lar efforts in a dozen state legislatures. (Missouri, Arizona and North 
Dakota already ban the research.) 

Su felt the climate for his research grow colder when, on 1 October, 
a new North Carolina law was signed that makes it a felony to sell fetal 
tissue for any amount within the state. Su receives the tissue he uses 
from outside the state, but the message behind the new law concerns 
him. “I hope this current controversy, or possible congressional inter- 
ventions, won't slow down biomedical research,’ he says. “The benefit 
is bigger than the drawback on this.” 

The controversy “absolutely puts fetal tissue research at risk’, says 
Caplan. “Young scientists are unlikely to enter a field riven with con- 
troversy, where funding is uncertain and physical threats are a real 
possibility.” 

Caplan says that parallels could emerge with events in the early 
2000s, when the use of human ES cells in US research became politi- 
cally fraught. Then, tight federal regulations governing NIH funding 
of the research were adopted, but some states, including California 
and Massachusetts, responded by pouring money into the science all 
the same. 

“To move ahead, the reality is that fetal tissue research need not be 
funded or permitted everywhere,’ Caplan says. “It needs to be allowed 
somewhere.” m 


Meredith Wadman is a freelance writer based in Virginia and an 
editorial fellow at New America, a think tank in Washington DC. 
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Cachexia is a familiar condition in palliative-care departments such as this one in Puteaux, France. 


McClement has talked to many people 
dying of cancer and their families — and 
some of their stories are burned into her brain. 
One man was so concerned by the sight of his 
emaciated wife, whose body had been ravaged 
by metastatic breast cancer, that he resorted to 
force feeding her — pinching her nose and slip- 
ping in a spoonful of food when she opened her 
mouth. Convinced that food would give her the 
energy to fight the cancer, his daily visits became 
protracted battles. She died a few weeks later. 
McClement, who works at the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg, Canada, says that nutri- 
tional conflicts can become a source of regret for 
relatives. “They said, “You know, ifI could do it 
over again, I would have spent much less time 
fighting about tapioca pudding and much more 


299 


time telling my wife that I loved her’ 


A a palliative-care researcher, Susan 


The woman in this case had cachexia, a 
metabolic disorder that affects some 9 million 
people worldwide, including as many as 80% 
of people with advanced cancer. It typically 
involves extreme weight- and muscle-loss, 
makes routine activities difficult and increases 
the risk of deadly complications such as infec- 
tions. Adding calories doesn't reverse cachexia, 
and McClement says that the disorder some- 
times provokes extreme reactions from family 
members because it serves as visual confir- 
mation of their worst fears. “It’s a constant 
reminder that the person is sick and is not 
going to get better,” says McClement. 

Cachexia is seen in the late stages of almost 
every major chronic illness, affecting 16-42% 
of people with heart failure, 30% of those with 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease and up 
to 60% of people with kidney disease. But for 
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| THE 
LAST 


ILLNESS 


RESEARCHERS ARE 
GAINING INSIGHT 
INTO THE CAUSES 

OF CACHEXIA — 

A DEVASTATING FORM 
OF MUSCLE WASTING 
THAT IS OFTEN THE 
FINAL STAGE OF 
CANCER AND 

OTHER DISEASES. 


BY CORIE LOK 


many years it was overlooked, as physicians 
and researchers focused their attention on the 
primary illness instead. 

Now, scientists are increasingly viewing 
cachexia as a distinct, treatable condition. 
Basic research has revealed how it is driven by 
inflammation and metabolic imbalances, and 
has generated drug targets, says Stefan Anker, a 
cardiologist and cachexia specialist at the Uni- 
versity Medical Center Gottingen in Germany. 
“Now we have quite a number of powerful 
options to test,” he says. This has spurred invest- 
ment from drug developers who aim to reduce 
suffering, and possibly give patients the strength 
to withstand chemotherapy or surgery. 

But some high-profile clinical trials in the 
past two years have produced disappointing 
results, prompting much self-reflection in the 
young field. “I’m a little bit worried that if we 
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dont see a successful clinical trial in the next 
five years, the dollars from the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry to develop a treatment will go 
somewhere else,” says Jose Garcia, a clinical 
researcher focused on wasting disorders at the 
Michael E. DeBakey Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center in Houston, Texas. “In my view, that 
would be a missed opportunity.’ 


WASTED ENERGY 

The term cachexia is derived from the Greek 
kakos and hexis, meaning ‘bad condition It is 
thought that Hippocrates recognized the syn- 
drome — but it took until 2006 for the cachexia 
field to start working up a formal definition, 
which includes a loss of 5% or more of body 
weight over 12 months, and reduced muscle 
strength. In the clinic, it remains under-recog- 
nized by oncologists, says Egidio Del Fabbro, a 
palliative-care physician and researcher at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University in Richmond. 
There are no standard guidelines for treatment. 

In the past decade, researchers have made 
strides in learning about the causes of cachexia, 
thanks to funding from the US National Can- 
cer Institute and some advocacy groups. New 
international conferences (including one 
that wrapped up this week in Paris) and the 
launch ofa research journal — the Journal of 
Cachexia, Sarcopenia and Muscle — have also 
drummed up interest in the field. 

It is now clear that a key mechanism under- 
lying cachexia is the increased breakdown of 
muscle protein, along with dampened protein 
synthesis, which leads to overall muscle loss. 
Studies in 2001 helped to jump-start the field 
when they identified genes that were more 
active in atrophying rodent muscles than in 
normal ones’. These genes encode enzymes 
called E3 ubiquitin ligases, which tag proteins 
for destruction in the cell. Mice without these 
enzymes were resistant to muscle loss. 

Muscle cells seem to make more of these 
ligases when hit with certain inflammatory 
signals from tumours or from immune cells 
responding to cancer or other illness. Abnor- 
malities in apoptosis (programmed cell death) 
and in the muscle cell's energy-producing orga- 
nelles, mitochondria, have also been implicated. 

Several drug-makers have homed in on the 
protein myostatin, which blocks muscle growth. 
Ina 2010 paper’ that got many people excited 
about a possible cachexia drug, researchers 
from biotechnology company Amgen in Thou- 
sand Oaks, California, showed that they could 
reverse muscle loss and extend the lives of mice 
with tumours and cachexia by blocking signal- 
ling through the myostatin pathway. 

Research since then suggests that cachexia 
is more than a muscle disease. Studies* have 
identified problems in the brain's regulation of 
appetite and feeding, and even ways in which 
the liver might be contributing to the energy 
imbalance that sees the body burn its own tis- 
sue to sustain itself. Others have looked at fat 
tissue, which can also waste away in cachexia. 


They showed that inflammation® and molecules 
made by tumours’ cause white fat cells to turn 
into brown fat cells, which burn more energy to 
generate heat than white fat cells. The question 
that researchers are now tackling is how tissues 
and organs — muscle, brain, fat, even bone — 
are communicating with one another. A paper 
published last week’ suggests that fat signalling 
could be involved in muscle atrophy. 

All this research has brought more repre- 
sentatives of biotechnology and pharmaceuti- 
cal companies to cachexia meetings in recent 
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Another problem is that animal data on 
cachexia may not translate into humans. Some 
work has tried to make a case that the mecha- 
nisms found in rodents might be similar to 
those in humans, by looking at human tissue 
samples, says Vickie Baracos, a clinical trans- 
lational researcher in muscle wasting at the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton, Canada. 
“But held up to scrutiny, this clinical evidence 
is often rather sketchy.” 

Researchers in the field lament the dearth 
of human data and clinical samples. Baracos 


"IT’S A CONSTANT REMINDER THAT THE PERSON IS 
SICK AND IS NOT GOING TO GET BETTER.” 


years, says Denis Guttridge, a cell biologist at 
the Ohio State University in Columbus, who 
organizes one such conference. “That's exciting 
for a basic scientist like myself? he says. “I can 
see the increase in the translational pipeline” 


DRUG DISAPPOINTMENT 

Despite the excitement in labs, clinical research 
has so far proved disappointing. In 2011, biotech 
firm GTx of Memphis, Tennessee, launched 
two late-stage clinical trials of enobosarm, a 
molecule that binds to the same receptor as tes- 
tosterone but only in muscle and bone, mim- 
icking the hormone’ ability to stimulate muscle 
build-up but without its undesirable side effects. 
Results from earlier, smaller trials looked prom- 
ising: people taking the drug had increased lean 
body mass and improved physical function, as 
measured by their speed at climbing stairs*. But 
in the larger tests of the drug, on people with 
advanced lung cancer, the benefits in function 
disappeared. The firm has since abandoned 
muscle wasting, and is instead testing larger 
doses of enobosarm to treat breast cancer. 

A pair of unpublished studies on people 
with lung cancer and cachexia tested a com- 
pound called anamorelin, which mimics ghre- 
lin, an appetite-stimulating peptide hormone 
produced mainly by the stomach. The trials 
were sponsored by pharmaceutical company 
Helsinn in Lugano, Switzerland, which reported 
that participants in the treatment group put 
on weight and muscle mass compared with 
those taking a placebo, but showed no differ- 
ence in hand grip strength. Still, the company 
announced last week that the European Medi- 
cines Agency is reviewing its drug for approval. 

There is a lot of debate about why the tri- 
als failed to show functional improvements. 
Some researchers say that the teams did not 
use the most clinically relevant measures of 
muscle function. “We don’t really know what 
is the best test for this,” says Garcia. “If you can 
climb up a set of stairs one second faster, what 
does that mean?” This confusion about trial 
design is a problem for the field, says Anker. 
“We need to reach consensus on endpoints and 
what to aim for in our treatments.” 


says that studies are needed that follow people 
with cachexia over time, collecting blood and 
muscle samples along the way. “A cachexia data 
repository with a biobank would sure be a great 
thing,” she says. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge is that the field 
has to compete for funding and recognition 
with research into other major diseases, says 
Anker. “Cachexia is competing for internal 
resources within big companies, fighting with 
cancer, cardiology,’ he says. Few companies 
have dedicated cachexia groups or depart- 
ments. GTx stopped its work on muscle wast- 
ing in part because insurers did not seem 
interested in covering a medication that was 
only going to target cachexia and not cancer, 
says Mary Ann Johnston, the company’s vice- 
president for clinical development. “There's a 
lack of interest in supportive care.” 

But an effective treatment would be trans- 
formative, says Garcia. It might spur physicians 
to talk more to patients and their families about 
the troubling symptoms of cachexia. Without 
the tools to treat the syndrome, many doctors 
don’t address it, he says. And that vacuum of 
information can be distressing. 

McClement, for her part, has been inter- 
viewing more families of people with cachexia. 
She hopes to find ways to better inform them 
about the condition and help them to cope. 
Given the absence of pharmacological inter- 
ventions, such psychosocial ones are impor- 
tant, she says. “That’s all we've got.” m 


Corie Lok is Nature’s Research Highlights 
editor based in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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COMMENT 


regulation for ionic 


ORUGS Push research and 
liquids p.188 


biography of Enlightenment 


MATHEMATICS Exhaustive 
collosus, Leonhard Euler p.190 


EVOLUTION Eleven testers 
compare three board games 
about natural selection p.192 


questions EU funding 


CONSERVATION Analysis 
priorities p.193 
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The impact of sustainability measures such as Mexico’s Encrucijada Biosphere Reserve can be assessed by aggregating existing reviews and impact evaluations. 


RO ae 


Map the evidence 


Too many studies go unread. Collate them to enable synthesis and guide decision- 
making in sustainability, urge Madeleine C. McKinnon and colleagues. 


cc hat if someone had already 
figured out the answers to the 
world’s most pressing policy 


problems, but those solutions were buried 
deep in a PDF, somewhere nobody will 
ever read them?” asked a Washington Post 
blog last year. 

It was on to something. Many of the tens 
of thousands of documents that are pro- 
duced every year to assess the impacts of 
sustainability policies and programmes 
are never read’. In 2014, the World Bank” 


found that almost one-third of its archived 
policy reports — documenting the impacts 
of its numerous projects, from dam con- 
struction to microcrediting — has never 
been downloaded. 

It doesn’t have to be this way. Experts in 
evidence synthesis, a field that involves the 
use of various tools and methods to locate 
and combine many sources of data, are start- 
ing to produce evidence maps for wayfaring 
researchers and policymakers. These pull 
together and categorize systematic reviews, 


impact evaluations and other primary- 
research studies in a particular area (such as 
agriculture or education), and visually distil 
the scope and effects of interventions that 
have been implemented’. 

Evidence maps can show at a glance which 
areas or relationships have been studied most 
— whether it be the impact of ecotourism on 
local economies or of education on reduc- 
ing harmful fishing practices. They can also 
highlight key gaps in the evidence base, and 
so guide the prioritization of research. > 
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>» Weare an interdisciplinary working 
group supported by the Science for Nature 
and People (SNAP) Partnership that aims 
to understand how protecting nature can 
enhance human well-being (see go.nature. 
com/fdsj4v). We contend that evidence 
mapping should be applied to sustainable 
development much more broadly. To aid 
decision-making at the intersection of devel- 
opment and conservation, we have produced 
an interactive map that categorizes more than 
1,000 studies documenting links between 
conservation efforts and human well-being. 
We urge policymakers and researchers work- 
ing in sustainability to develop similar tools 
to enable researchers, donors and practition- 
ers to rapidly find and assess the information 
relevant to them. 


MIND THE GAPS 

Failure to evaluate the existing evidence can 
result in unnecessary harm. For example, 
conducting a systematic review in the 1960s 
of the available data on cot death (instead of 
waiting until the 1990s) could have led to ear- 
lier recognition of risk factors associated with 
infant sleeping positions and prevented an 
estimated 10,000 infant deaths in the United 
Kingdom alone’. 

Another consequence may be overlook- 
ing the relative costs and benefits of different 
interventions. Development projects 
designed to prevent diarrhoeal disease, for 
instance, continue to emphasize the impor- 
tance of providing people with access to 
clean water. Yet a 2012 synthesis” of different 
sanitation interventions indicates that prior- 
itizing certain behavioural changes, such as 
hand-washing, can bring equivalent health 
and other benefits, and cost much less than 
introducing a new water supply. 

Often people assume that there is evidence 
to justify a particular intervention, or they 
act on the basis of what is familiar rather 
than what is proven. Establishing and main- 
taining national parks and other protected 
areas is one of the more prevalent conserva- 
tion approaches used by governments and 
non-governmental organizations. Yet a 2013 
systematic review’ of qualitative and quantita- 
tive assessments of protected areas worldwide 
shows that many of the broad assumptions 
that underlie their creation — that protected 
areas have positive social impacts, say, or 
provide economic benefits through tour- 
ism — are not reliably supported. 

Systematic reviews of multiple studies, 
such as the three just described, enable 
researchers to assess the quality of the avail- 
able evidence and to make predictions about 
the effectiveness of a programme more 
broadly. Yet because documents are often 
inaccessible — hidden behind paywalls, or 
buried in hard drives and filing cabinets in 
field offices — obtaining the relevant publi- 
cations and reports to conduct such reviews 


NAVIGATING WHAT’S KNOWN 


An evidence map is produced by collecting and categorizing studies that probe the link 
between conservation efforts and human well-being. It reveals where data are available to 
establish causal pathways, and where there are gaps in the knowledge. 


More than 1,000 studies were included in the evidence map on 
the basis of systematically designed selection criteria. 


Conservation intervention 


Users click on a cell 
to find out more 
about the studies 
that investigate links 
between a particular 
conservation policy 
and a measure of 
human well-being. 
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SOURCE: M. BOTTRILL ET AL. ENVIRON. EVID. 3, 16 (2014) 


is costly and time consuming. 

The resources currently allocated to 
monitoring and evaluation — on average, less 
than 5% ofa conservation project's budget — 
do not come close to what is needed to satisfy 
the increasing demand from policymakers 
for more and higher-quality evidence on the 
impacts of conservation and development 
interventions’. 


INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 

Researchers and others need new ways to 
prioritize efforts, to ensure that funded eval- 
uations and systematic reviews address rel- 
evant questions and to track progress in the 
generation of evidence. 

Encouragingly, various organizations 
have begun to produce and fund system- 
atic reviews and high-quality evaluations 
to assess the effects of conservation inter- 
ventions. Among them is the International 
Initiative for Impact Evaluation (3ie), a non- 
governmental organization that promotes 
evidence-informed policies and programmes 
for development. 

Standards, tools and practical guidance 
— for instance, on steps to reduce bias — 
have also begun to emerge. For instance, 
international research networks, such as the 
Collaboration for Environmental Evidence, 
are promoting the use of rigorous methodolo- 
gies to assess the environmental, social and 
health impacts of specific interventions’, such 
as planting hedgerows or the use of geneti- 
cally modified crops. The Evidence for Policy 
and Practice Information and Co-ordinating 
Centre at the UCL Institute of Education is 
developing various tools to help researchers 
to retrieve, characterize and extract data when 
doing evidence synthesis. We think that evi- 
dence maps should be added to this growing 
stock of synthesis tools. 

Over the past five years, 3ie, and research- 
ers funded by the organization, have 
generated five maps for a broad range of 
topics, from education to sanitation and 
hygiene. These maps identify well-studied 
areas, such as the effects of hand-washing 
and other sanitation measures on the inci- 
dence of diarrhoea. The maps also flag gaps 
in research. For instance, little is known 
about the impact of education-related inter- 
ventions on household expenditure or child 
labour. As far as we know, no other evidence 
maps relevant to sustainable development 
have been created. 

We have extended 3ie’s effort by creating 
a map of the scope and amount of existing 
evidence on the impact of nature conserva- 
tion on human well-being globally*. To do 
this, we mined online databases and websites 
and asked individuals who were well-posi- 
tioned to alert us to studies. We narrowed our 
search to studies published since 1970 that 
had been conducted in developing coun- 
tries. We then took systematic steps — based 


on factors such as study design and type of 
conservation intervention — to winnow 
our collection. Following 3ie, we included 
systematic reviews and impact evaluations. 
We also categorized other primary research 
studies, such as non-comparative studies in 
which no control situation was available to 
compare the causal effect of the intervention. 

Our map reveals that around 25% of the 
1,014 studies we categorized measured 
the economic impacts of establishing and 
maintaining protected areas, whereas only 
2% considered equally important measures 
of well-being, such as the health of local 
communities (unpublished work). More 
data, for instance, on the country and biome 
in which the study was conducted and on 
the study design, enable users to explore in 
more detail the distribution and robustness 
of the evidence base (see “Navigating what’s 
known). For instance, we were surprised to 
learn that since 1970, almost half of all rigor- 
ous impact evaluations have been conducted 
in only six countries — including Tanzania, 
China and Thailand. Eight of the 90 such 
studies were carried out in Costa Rica, prob- 
ably in part thanks to 


the country’s strong “Since 1970, 
governance in envi-  gjymost half of 
ronmental issues and all rigorous 
its ee impact 
ae peanuts evaluniinns 
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known about the rela- 

tionship between conserving marine eco- 
systems and the sense of empowerment felt 
by local communities. And it illuminates 
which relationships are well-studied and ripe 
for analysts to explore trends and examine 
causal pathways through full systematic 
reviews — such as those between fisheries 
resource management and economic and 
material well-being. 


GLOBAL CHALLENGES 

Evidence maps are needed for a broad 
range of topics that are central to sustain- 
able development, such as renewable energy, 
food security and disaster-risk manage- 
ment. As new evidence becomes available, 
such maps will need to be updated, ideally 
by acentral curator, to enable researchers to 
track progress in plugging knowledge gaps. 
Publishers are well placed to catalyse the 
development of such shared map resources 
by enabling broader access to their journals 
and encouraging the use of standardized 
search terms and approaches in individual 
studies. Donors should make the placement 
of a study in an open evidence repository 
a condition of funding — much as public 
funding agencies, such as the US National 


Institutes of Health, require grant recipients 
to make their research openly available to 
the public through PubMed Central. 

The Sustainable Development Goals (or 
Global Goals) were launched in September 
by the United Nations. Among the 17 priori- 
ties for governments, businesses and others 
are addressing climate change, alleviating 
poverty and malnutrition and protecting 
the planet's natural resources. Information 
on what kinds of interventions are effective 
in helping the world to meet these and other 
challenges, and under what conditions, will 
be crucial to guiding policy and tracking 
progress’. 

An evidence atlas for sustainable develop- 
ment, progressively updated and improved, 
could help to transform the work of address- 
ing global challenges into a rigorous science. m 
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CORRECTION 

The Comment article ‘Find asteroids 

to get to Mars’ (R. P. Binzel Nature 514, 
559-561; 2014) omitted sources for the 
graphic ‘Mission requirements’. The credit 
has been updated online at go.nature. 
com/6je8v3. 
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COMMENT 


Develop ionic 
liquid drugs 


Update regulation to spur research into 
drugs that the body absorbs more easily and 


that could reach market more quickly, urge 
Julia L. Shamshina and colleagues. 


new realm of potential drugs is 
At in plain sight. Pharmaceuti- 
cal research, manufacture and regu- 
lation focuses on solid active ingredients, 
delivered as powders or tablets. Liquid forms 
are neglected and viewed as an intermediate 
step, rather than an endpoint. 
Yet many promising solid drug candidates 
are too insoluble for the body to absorb. Of 


the compounds entering development, 
40-70% fail because they cannot be modi- 
fied simply to allow effective release into the 
bloodstream’. 

Meanwhile, ionic liquids, an exciting class 
of chemical that could bypass these delivery 
problems, are being ignored’. Half of all 
drugs sold are salts’ that are held together by 
ionic bonds, among other forces. Salts that 
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lonic liquid pharmaceuticals face similar 
problems to nanotechnology. 


are liquid at room or body temperature can 
have dramatically better solubility, absorba- 
bility and stability than do solid forms*. Ionic 
liquids can also be configured to deliver two 
or more active ingredients at once. 

For example, combining active ions 
from the pain reliever procaine and the 
non-steroidal anti-inflammatory drug 
(NSAID) salicylic acid generates a liquid 
salt, procainium salicylate. It could deliver 
the medical benefits of both compounds 
more efficiently and cheaply while opening 
up new treatment options. 

With the drug-discovery pipeline clogged, 
it is time to try alternatives. We call on chem- 
ists and the pharmaceutical industry to 
develop liquid salt forms of drugs. Chemists 
will need to learn more about the spectrum 
of interactions in ionic liquids, how to engi- 
neer ionic bonds, and how the choice of ions 
changes the chemical, physical and biologi- 
cal properties of ionic compounds. Regu- 
lations must be updated to consider active 
ingredients in liquid as well as solid states. 


OLD HABITS 

Why are ionic liquids being ignored? First, 
most academic and industrial chemists lack 
understanding and experience of working 
with them. Chemistry courses and textbooks 
teach that new molecules are made by manip- 
ulating covalent bonds (where electrons are 
shared between atoms) rather than ionic ones. 

Second, pharmaceutical companies are 
conservative. Ionic liquids are unfamil- 
iar, unregulated and felt to be too risky to 
develop commercially. 

And there is a perception problem. Over 
the past 20 years many researchers (includ- 
ing us) have demonstrated the value of ionic 
liquids as solvents, electrolytes and com- 
pressor fluids that are reusable, non-volatile 
and safe. Yet many researchers and jour- 
nalists still associate the term with the first 
such chemicals widely studied: for example, 
dialkylimidazolium, quaternary ammonium 
and phosphonium salts, which were explored 
in the 1990s as potential ‘green’ solvents and 
electrolytes. With each new study, the class 
as a whole became pigeonholed — as expen- 
sive, cheap, green, toxic, biodegradable, non- 
biodegradable, non-flammable, flammable, 
volatile or non-volatile. In reality, ionic liquids 
have an infinite range of characteristics. 

The effect of an ionic liquid on a living 
organism (such as toxicity) should be 
exploited rather than being seen as a prob- 
lem, especially given that liquid salts can be 
more soluble in the body than are solids. The 
rate at which a drug is taken up depends on 
many factors, including its solubility, perme- 
ability, dissolution rate and the metabolic 
pathways involved. 


JIM BARBER/SHUTTERSTOCK 


The solubility of a solid depends so much 
on its form — for example, the size of the 
particles and whether it is crystalline or 
amorphous — that the same dose could be 
ineffective or toxic in different forms. That 
form depends unpredictably on the con- 
ditions under which the drug is manufac- 
tured and stored — temperatures, heating 
and cooling rates and solvents used’. In the 
late 1990s, for example, production of the 
antiretroviral ritonavir was halted temporar- 
ily when it emerged that an undiscovered, 
less soluble crystal structure formed from 
the manufactured drug capsules, making the 
medication ineffective. Laborious screening 
of solid forms is now part of the gauntlet of 
development stages for drugs — steps that 
would not be necessary for liquid pharma- 
ceuticals. 

Ionic liquids will not of course be problem- 
free. They may absorb contaminants, leach 
out of carriers, or be prone to subtle differ- 
ences in biological activity that we do not 
yet know about. But, in our view, their huge 
potential for improving drug development, 
delivery and efficacy is ripe for exploration. 


SCIENTIFIC UNDERSTANDING 

There is still much to learn. Academic 
researchers are starting to study the sub- 
tleties of ionic bonding in the liquid state. 
Swapping ions can render a salt soluble in 
or immiscible with a given solvent, stable or 
reactive, non-volatile or distillable, and per- 
meable or not. There are many unknowns: 
how can we predict whether a given ion can 
be made liquid? How will we purify active 
ingredients that never crystallize? 

Fine distinctions in ionic bonds may be 
controlled. Chemists are investigating how 
proton transfer (the moving of a hydrogen 
(H*) ion between an acid and a base) and 
hydrogen bonding (an electrostatic attrac- 
tion between a hydrogen atom bound ina 
molecule and another nearby atom) influ- 
ence the melting points of salts, how easily 
ions are transported across cell membranes, 
and the creation of different types of acid- 
base complexes””. 

Industry is starting to take notice. A 
patch for treating lower back pain based on 
an ionic liquid combination of the NSAID 
etodolac and the pain-reliever lidocaine 
has finished phase III clinical trials (see 
go.nature.com/urzlks); the next step is to 
bring it to market. Tests of more ionic liquids 
and drug combinations are needed, with a 
wider variety of forms. For instance, an 
ionic liquid drug loaded on a powder could 
be taken orally, with the drug's dissolution 
rate tuned by changing the properties of the 
powder carrier. 

Laboratory studies show how drug proper- 
ties influence their flow around the body. We 
have shown, for example, that a liquid combi- 
nation of lidocaine (a base) and ibuprofen (an 


acid) forms strong hydrogen bonds between 
the two components that allow both to pass 
together through a cell membrane’. Like- 
wise, the penetration of other drugs might be 
enhanced. Whether or not hydrogen-bonded 
complexes stay together or break apart in the 
bloodstream is already a topic of debate in the 
design of solid pharmaceutical co-crystals 
(crystalline blends of compounds)’, 


REGULATORY GAPS 
For industry, the most important question 
is how ionic liquid pharmaceuticals will be 
defined and regulated. The US Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) guidelines 
for active pharmaceutical ingredients (see 
go.nature.com/ivpakv) focus on pure com- 
pounds and their stability, and solids are 
easier to classify and study. The latest guide- 
lines, from April 2013, distinguish crystalline 
hydrogen-bonded co-crystals and ionized 
salts — which may differ only in their bond- 
ing — even though there is no recognized 
difference in their biological effects’. 

The FDA considers a co-crystal a blend of 
a known active pharmaceutical ingredient 
and inert filler, which does not require strin- 
gent tests. It classes salts, on the other hand, 
as new compounds that require full-length 
investigation. Physically, such a distinction 
could correspond to as little as a 0.1-angstrém 


shift of a hydrogen 

atom position in a “Regulators 

crystal, should focus 
Tonic liquids do less on the form 

not fit these regula- of amaterial 

tory boxes. Differ- and more on 

ent solid forms can its clinical 


be distinguished 
through measure- 
ments (such as 
X-ray diffraction or melting points). Such 
methods cannot detect the subtle differ- 
ence in a liquid between an ionized salt and 
a hydrogen-bonded moiety. Protons move 
around in a liquid and may be in any state 
relative to a nearby ion’. Whether liquid 
compounds are ionized, neutral or hydrogen 
bonded also depends on temperature and the 
ingredients involved. Whereas solids retain 
their identity when they are mixed, blends of 
free ions in a liquid interact in myriad ways. 


properties.” 


NEXT STEPS 
Rather than abandon the field as too boulder- 
strewn, as some chemists have suggested, 
researchers should define and understand 
ionic liquids so that regulation can keep pace 
with the discovery of new therapeutics. 
Chemists in academia and industry need 
to find techniques for proving the structure 
and purity of ionic liquids. Methods must 
be developed for identifying certain com- 
plexes, free ions or dissociated acids and 
bases. Classification systems that encompass 
the varying degrees of ionic bonding should 


be defined, and methods for assessing the 
purity of ionic liquids need to be developed. 
For clinical translation, delivery mecha- 
nisms and steps such as demonstration of 
shelf life will be needed. 

Regulators should focus less on the form 
of a material and more on its clinical prop- 
erties. Developing a scientific classification 
system for ionic liquids based on how they 
perform as drugs will enable regulatory 
agencies to make legal distinctions in a 
medical context. Distinctions will need to be 
made, for instance, between salts that disso- 
ciate in solution (and essentially behave like 
their solid counterparts in the bloodstream) 
and those that remain associated. 

Many of the problems facing ionic liquid 
pharmaceuticals are shared with nanotech- 
nology: toxicity, relative expense and a need 
for new terminology. For nanotechnology, 
investment made those tractable; the phar- 
maceutical industry should likewise invest. 

Designing ionic liquids based on pharma- 
ceuticals already approved by the FDA isa 
good place to start. Familiarity and success 
will encourage further investment. There is 
nothing magic in the design and study of a 
liquid, it is simply a matter of spending time 
and money to gain the understanding needed 
to overcome perceived chemical, biological, 
manufacturing and regulatory difficulties. 

Given its importance to society, the 
pharmaceutical industry must open its mind 
to new approaches. m 
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A mathematical 
revolutionary 


Davide Castelvecchi reviews a hefty biography of the 
prolific Enlightenment luminary Leonhard Euler. 


Leonhard Euler’s analysis gave physics and astronomy their modern mathematical shape. 


r | Vhe Swiss mathematician Leonhard 
Euler (1707-83) was all but blind when 
he moved to St Petersburg in 1766 for 

asecond stint as the star of the Russian Impe- 

rial Academy of Sciences. He had lost vision 
in his right eye 28 years before; a cataract was 
claiming his left. Yet Euler, then 59, boasted 
in one letter that the loss of sight meant “one 
more distraction removed”. From then on, 
his productivity increased: more than half of 
his eventual output of 866 publications was 


published either over the remaining 17 years 
of his life or posthumously. 

The publication of Euler’s collected works, 
which began in 1911, is still unfinished; it will 
fill more than 80 large volumes. There are also 
hundreds of letters — many with as much 
scientific content as the best of his papers. 
Leonhard Euler, written by historian of math- 
ematics Ronald Calinger, is perhaps the first 
biography that attempts to offer a panoramic 
view of this immense body of work. 
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Euler dominated almost all branches of 
mathematics, as well as physics, astronomy 
and engineering, during the Enlightenment 
era. Euler’s mathematics was often ahead of 
his time: he foreshadowed the use of groups 
of symmetries, the topology of networks, 
decision theory and the theory of sets (he 
was, for instance, the first to draw Venn 
diagrams). Nearly alone among his contem- 
poraries, he advocated for the beauty and 
importance of number theory. His work on 
prime numbers, in particular, set the stage 
for a golden age of mathematics that would 
follow decades later. 

However, Euler’s greatest legacy, in both 
pure and applied mathematics, was the field 
of analysis. Seventeenth-century mathema- 
ticians, culminating with Isaac Newton and 
his arch-enemy Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
had founded calculus — the study of the 
rates of change of quantities in time (dif- 
ferentials or derivatives) and the intimately 
related idea of areas between curves (inte- 
grals). Euler’s analysis turned calculus into a 
powerful science and endowed mathematics 
and physics with their modern language and 
appearance. 

The founders of calculus often grasped at 
concepts that they could not fully understand. 
The field relied on infinitesimals, which hada 
metaphysical aura so controversial that they 
were in part responsible for getting Galileo 
Galilei in hot water with the Catholic Church, 
according to historian of mathematics Amir 
Alexander (Infinitesimal (Oneworld, 2014); 
see Nature http://doi.org/9hz; 2014). 

In Euler's time, that controversy was still 
far from resolved. There were no rigorous 
definitions of limits or of the continuum of 
the real numbers; neither was put onto solid 
foundations until the nineteenth century. 

Just as he was unfazed by blindness, 
Euler did not let these troubles hinder his 
mathematical creativity. In his treatment 
of infinitesimals — used in differential and 
integral calculus and in adding up infinite 
series — he took an approach that Calin- 
ger describes as “happy-go-lucky”. Euler's 
pragmatism is reminiscent of the ‘shut up 
and calculate’ attitude of the vast majority 
of twentieth-century 
physicists towards 
quantum mechanics, 
setting problematic 
foundations aside to 
allow enormous pro- 
gress in applications 
(D. Kaiser Nature 
505, 153-155; 2014). 


LEONARD Ta 


Euler’s powers of intu- 
ition and his method Leonhard Euler: 
of testing his hypoth- Mathematical 


Genius in the 
Enlightenment 
RONALD S. CALINGER 
Princeton University 
Press: 2016. 


eses on special cases 
using his unparal- 
leled calculation skills 
meant that his results 
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analysis, Euler placed 

go.nature.com/2mnyk — the concept of differ- 
ential equations: those 
that link a function and its derivatives, and in 
which the solution consists of calculating the 
function itself. (In celestial mechanics, for 
example, the functions can represent the tra- 
jectories of planets.) He came to be regarded 
as the “principal inventor” of the field, 
Calinger writes, and his work on analysis 
“displaced synthetic Euclidean geometry 
from its two-millennium primacy”. 

Euler demonstrated the power of this 
innovative science when he applied it to 
physical problems, such as the laws of the 
mechanics of solid bodies. In particular, he 
solved what many in the eighteenth century 
considered the most important open prob- 
lem in astronomy: reconciling the complex 
motions of the Moon with Newton's uni- 
versal law of gravitation. This ‘three-body 
problem involves the interactions of the Sun, 
Moon and Earth, and is much harder than 
predicting one planet’s motion around the 
Sun. Some, including Euler, had suspected 
that Newton's inverse-square law would 
break down in this crucial test, demanding 
the formulation of another theory. The prob- 
lem had enormous practical importance: 
lunar motions could be used to calculate a 
vessel's longitude at sea, and Euler was in the 
race to find a reliable method of doing so. 
(Eventually, precise timekeeping turned out 
to bea better solution.) 

I have one quibble. The book’s strict 
chronological order means that it often reads 
as a sequence of disconnected summaries of 
Euler’s papers and correspondence, jump- 
ing from fundamental problems in algebra 
to ordering ink for his academy’s printing 
presses, often in the same paragraph. Still, 
fragmented as the narrative is, we manage 
to glimpse a personality. He was a man of 
integrity who — with few exceptions — gave 
credit where it was due and maintained a 
belief in “a harmony between written revela- 
tion and natural phenomena’ And although 
Calinger remarks on Euler's perceived lack 
of “courtly manners’, we infer that this was 
really just a dearth of interest in flattering 
the nobility. 

As aresult, Euler never became head of the 
academies at which he worked, in Frederick 
the Great’s Berlin or Catherine the Great’s 
St Petersburg. No matter: his importance in 
the evolution of mathematics is clear. This 
impressively researched tome will be of 
great value to anyone with a serious inter- 
est in the history of mathematics and the 
Enlightenment. m 


Davide Castelvecchi is senior reporter on 
the physical sciences at Nature. 
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From the Great Wall to the Great Collider: China and the Quest to 
Uncover the Inner Workings of the Universe 

Steve Nadis and Shing-Tung Yau INTERNATIONAL PRESS OF BOSTON (2015) 
The Large Hadron Collider (LHC) at Europe’s particle-physics lab, 
CERN, has witnessed game-changing discoveries, not least the Higgs 
boson in 2012. Now, rival ideas for successors are evolving (see 
Nature 511, 394-395; 2014). In this forcefully argued history-cum- 
manifesto, physicist Shing-Tung Yau and writer Steve Nadis make 
the case for a “Great Collider” 100 kilometres in circumference to be 
built in China — an engineering marvel on a par with the Great Wall, 
but designed to lure hordes in for “rousing research collaboration”. 


Tunnel Visions: The Rise and Fall of the Superconducting Super 
Collider 

Michael Riordan, Lillian Hoddeson and Adrienne W. Kolb UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS (2015) 

The termination of the Superconducting Super Collider project in 
1993 sent more than US$10 billion down the drain and left the US 
high-energy-physics community reeling. In this in-depth tome on 
that “epochal transition”, science historians Michael Riordan and 
Lillian Hoddeson, with Fermilab archivist Adrienne Kolb, cover all the 
bases leading to that bitter end — which, they conclude, was down 
to a “cold-war mindset” and the untenable cost of going it alone. 


Lady Byron and Her Daughters 

Julia Markus W. W. NoRTON (2015) 

In the bicentenary of computer pioneer Ada Lovelace (R. Holmes 
Nature 525, 30-32; 2015), it is salutary to remember her brilliant 
mother Annabella, estranged wife of volatile poet Lord Byron. 

Dubbed by him the “princess of parallelograms”, Annabella was a 
talented mathematician — but also a radical educational and social 
reformer, as Julia Markus reveals in this lucid biography. Annabella’s 
abolitionism sparked the admiration of Harriet Beecher Stowe, author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), who launched a fiery feminist defence of 
her in the face of virulent criticism from Byron’s hagiographers. 


The Hunt for Vulcan 

Thomas Levenson RANDOM House (2015) 

Ascience-fiction flavour clings to this real history of a nonexistent 
planet that sneaked into the annals of science, and the scientific icon 
who ushered it out again. Thomas Levenson wonderfully tells the story 
of Vulcan — the planet hypothesized (and ‘observed’) around 1860 to 
explain a wobble in Mercury’s orbit — as a frame for Albert Einstein’s 
general theory of relativity, which killed the putative planet stone 

dead. Looping through science history from Isaac Newton onwards, 
Levenson elegantly reveals the evolutionary nature of scientific 
thought, and the marvel of the revolution that Einstein wrought. 


We Are All Stardust 

Stefan Klein, translated by Ross Benjamin EXPERIMENT (2015) 

The dazzling clutch of scientific minds caught in mid-thought here 
makes for a read that provokes thought in its turn. Translated from 
German for the first time, this collection sees science writer Stefan 
Klein interview the likes of anthropologist Sarah Hrdy and astronomer 
Martin Rees. Delights abound. Rees uses the analogy of a department 
store to illustrate the emergence of life in a multiverse, while 
psychologist Alison Gopnik likens the intensity of babyhood to a first- 
time trip to Paris, revved up on Gauloises and espresso. Barbara Kiser 
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In Evolution, players use cards to develop species — and win points for their survival. 


EDUCATION 


How to win at evolution 


Stuart West and helpers compare the cut and thrust of 
three games that explore life’s greatest competition. 


volution by natural selection is like a 
He the winners are the organisms 
best at passing on their genes. Several 
board games are now available that exploit 
the strategies and uncertainties involved. 
We (two 12 year olds, a 16 year old, three 
graduate students, two postdocs and three 
professors) tested three: Evolution by North 
Star Games, Evolution: Random Mutations 
by Rightgames and Terra Evolution: Tree of 
Life by Mindwarrior Games. Our mission? 
To discover their potential for ‘edutainment’ 
—andas last-minute holiday gifts. 
Evolution focuses on adaptation and inter- 
species interactions. You fashion your species, 
which competes for a food supply. Players are 
dealt cards allowing them to start new herbi- 
vore species, give an existing species a bigger 
population or bigger body, or add an advan- 
tage such as improved efficiency at foraging 
or the ability to store food as fat. Some cards 
turn a herbivore into a carnivore. Some help 
herbivores to avoid carnivores, with a shell or 
warning calls; other attributes, such as pack 
hunting and intelligence, help predators to 
evade these defences. Efficient herbivores get 
more food, but can be eaten by carnivores. 
Points are scored for eating, and for the 
species you have left at the end of the game. 
The player with the most points wins. 
The same focus and similar mechanics 


Evolution 
North Star Games: 2014. 


Terra Evolution: Tree of Life 
Mindwarrior Games: 2015. 


Evolution: Random Mutations 
Rightgames: 2013. 


pervade Evolution: Random Mutations, but 
you are not allowed to know the ability on a 
card before you add it to a species. The game 
also has cards that derail a species’ survival, 
such as developmental defects. Points accrue 
according to the number and complexity of 
the species you have at the end of the game, 
along with traits such as high body weight, 
which make a species need more food. 

The more complex Terra Evolution offers 
a nice illustration of how the tree of life is 
built over time, and opens discussions about 
the repeatability of evolution. You start with 
seven continents on a planet and a simple, 
worm-like animal. You build a deck of cards 
allowing you to evolve complex organisms, 
fossilize others or attack rival players with 
catastrophes such as viruses or asteroids. 
Complexity in an animal can be a step 
towards greater complexity: fish lead to rep- 
tiles, and reptiles to birds or mammals. Ora 
complex animal might be an evolutionary 
dead-end, but give you a useful trait — 
wasps, for example, help you to attack other 
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players. The winner is the first to evolve both 
mammals and birds, and to score a certain 
number of fossil points. 

We savoured all three games, but Evolution 
is our favourite by far. It looks amazing, with 
evocative artistry in everything from the cards 
to the little animal drumsticks that the preda- 
tors eat. A gratuitous wooden dinosaur marks 
whose turn it is, and tactile, satiny bags store 
eaten food. The gameplay is simple to grasp, 
but can get very tactical. In particular, as with 
real evolution, the best strategy depends 
on what everyone else is doing. If there are 
a lot of herbivores, there is an advantage to 
being an efficient forager, with traits such as 
cooperation, but lots of herbivores also means 
a big advantage to becoming a carnivore. 
When carnivores appear, herbivores need 
defences, which carnivores try to get around 
— and so on, ina co-evolutionary dance. 

Evolution features sophisticated biology. 
Traits can be put together in a dizzying array 
of combinations, so each game can be very 
different. The theme of evolution is not just 
tacked on: it drives play. A long neck gets you 
food that would not normally be available. 
Symbiosis means that you can only be eaten 
by a predator if it eats your host first. Horns 
do not stop you being eaten, but they damage 
predators, and so act as a deterrent. 

Evolution captures key aspects of the evo- 
lutionary process and would work as a teach- 
ing aid for ages ten and up. It could also help 
older students to tackle specific topics, such as 
evolutionary arms races. Random Mutations 
is neither as attractive nor as fun, the welcome 
addition of parasites notwithstanding, but its 
small size could make it a good travel game. 
It is a little drier, although it does a great job 
of illustrating the random role of mutation, 
which can increase or decrease fitness. 

Terra Evolution was the hardest to grasp — 
we had to play several times to get the hang of 
it. How you play early on can have long-term 
consequences, and the best strategy can vary 
with the stage of the game. We liked the abil- 
ity to wreak cataclysms, although this worked 
best with fewer players. It would suit older 
players, who like more complex gameplay. 

All the games, and especially Evolution, 
deftly capture how natural selection produces 
organisms adapted to their environments. I 
would love to see a board game exploring the 
dynamics of natural selection within species, 
through changes in gene frequency. But mak- 
ing population genetics fun is no mean feat. In 
the meantime, I am delighted to see so many 
attempts to drum up understanding of this 
greatest of all games. = 


Stuart West is Professor of Evolutionary 
Biology in the Department of Zoology at 
the University of Oxford, UK. He studies 
adaptation in organisms ranging from 
bacteria to humans. 

e-mail: stuart.west@zoo.ox.ac.uk 
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Push to decarbonize 
cities after Paris talks 


As the United Nations climate 
summit in Paris draws to a close, 
we suggest that cities should be 
a focus of action against climate 
change (see also D. G. Victor and 
J. P. Leape Nature 527, 439-441; 
2015). Covering just 3% of 
Earth’s surface but housing more 
than half of its population, they 
account for 70% of global energy 
demands. 

Cities are already ahead 
of nations on climate policy. 
Initiatives such as C40 Cities 
(www.c40.org) and the World 
Mayors Council on Climate 
Change (go.nature.com/yyqjre) 
help urban centres to integrate 
climate objectives into current 
policy and long-term planning. 
The Cities for Climate Protection 
campaign run by the global cities 
network ICLEI, for example, has 
prevented emissions equivalent 
to some 54 million tonnes of 
carbon dioxide from more than 
1,000 cities (see www.iclei.org). 

We shall still have to cope 
with factors that affect city 
infrastructures and supply 
chains, such as rising sea levels, 
accelerating migration from rural 
to urban areas, and more frequent 
and extreme weather events. 
Fundamental changes are needed 
in the way that we build and 
manage the urban environment 
(see go.nature.com/q61pq5). 
Matthew Agarwala* London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, UK. 
m.k.agarwala@lse.ac.uk 
*On behalf of 7 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/du4zld for full list). 


Continental targets 
for EU conservation 


The European Union is currently 
evaluating the relevance of its 
environmental policies (see 
go.nature.com/vkm9r7). We 
have contributed to this by 
reviewing the 1,448 projects 

that were funded from 1992 to 
2013 to the tune of €3 billion 
(US$3.2 billion) by the EU 


under LIFE Nature, its main 
financial tool for conservation 
programmes. 

We find that a disproportionate 
amount of funding is directed 
towards species that are not 
under global threat and/or to 
regions of low conservation 
priority (unpublished data; see 
also go.nature.com/omfvfn). In 
our view, the EU’s conservation 
programme would benefit from 
more strategic planning and 
more flexibility when it comes to 
setting conservation priorities. 
Fixed lists, such as those setting 
conservation priorities in EU 
directives, can rapidly become 
outdated. 

More funding is not 
necessarily the answer (see, by 
contrast, V. Kati Conserv. Biol. 29, 
260-270; 2015). We recommend 
that funds should be allocated 
according to continental and 
global needs, overriding national 
government interests. This would 
also help to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of efforts in 
different countries. In our 
view, continental conservation 
objectives, such as the EU’s 
Biodiversity Strategy for 2020, 
need continental-scale plans. 
Virgilio Hermoso* Catalonia 
Forest Sciences Centre (CTFC), 
Solsona, Spain. 
virgilio.hermoso@gmail.com 
*On behalf of 4 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/sggtef for full list). 


Citizen scientists 
can aid diagnostics 


Citizen scientists are an 
underrated source of 
observations on medical 
conditions. They frequently 
offer researchers a head start 
in the hunt for biomarkers 
(see, for example, the tentative 
identification of volatile 
indicators of early Parkinson’s 
disease: go.nature.com/wggoss). 
The precision and high- 
throughput capability of 
analytical technology drives 
most advances in clinical 
diagnostics (L. M. McShane 
et al. Nature 502, 317-320; 


2013). Analytical science and its 
subdiscipline metabolomics (the 
study of chemical fingerprints 
left by cellular processes) are 

also crucial for guiding clinical 
decisions (see go.nature.com/ 
18pcde). These tools are set to be 
valuable for investigating and 
tapping into citizen scientists’ 
previously unreported medical 
phenomena. 

Nicholas J. W. Rattray* 
SYNBIOCHEM, University of 
Manchester, UK. 
nicholas.rattray@manchester.ac.uk 
*On behalf of 5 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/uy7w5n for full list). 


Europe must fund 
social sciences 


The peer-reviewed Social Impact 
Open Repository (SIOR) was 
launched by the European 
Commission earlier this year to 
evaluate the social benefits of 
research (www.ub.edu/sior). Its 
success is an argument against 
the commission’s plans to 
eliminate the social sciences and 
humanities component from its 
Horizon 2020 research-funding 
programme. 

Contributors of evidence 
of social impact to SIOR 
include the Informal Economy 
Monitoring Study of the 
WIEGO project (Women 
in Informal Employment: 
Globalizing and Organizing) 
based at Harvard University 
in Massachusetts. The project 
has helped women to organize 
labour, gain recognition and 
defend their rights in ten 
cities in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America (see www.wiego.org). 
Spain’s Atapuerca project has 
enhanced economic growth 
and cultural development 
in the region where the first 
human bones were discovered 
(see E. Carbonell et al. Nature 
452, 465-469; 2008). And 
the ALACs project, which 
promotes citizenship through 
its Advocacy and Legal Advice 
Centres, has helped citizens 
to tackle corruption in the 
Balkan and Caucasus areas (see 


go.nature.com/qnmefy). 

The open repository 
scores research on metrics 
such as social improvement, 
transferability to diverse 
populations or social contexts, 
and sustainability. SIOR data 
are also used to back research 
proposals. 
Ramon Flecha, Marta Soler- 
Gallart University of Barcelona, 
Spain. 
Teresa Sordé University 
Autonoma of Barcelona, Spain. 
marta.soler@ub.edu 


Science festivals 
preach to the choir 


Science festivals are designed 

to expand the public’s interest 

in science, but we find that this 
genre of science communication 
appeals mainly to a select 
clientele. 

As part of our ongoing 
evaluation to determine 
how such activities might 
be improved (E. Jensen and 
N. Buckley Public Underst. Sci. 
23, 557-573; 2014 and E. Jensen 
J. Sci. Commun. 14, Y05; 2015), 
we found that attendees at UK 
science festivals are more highly 
educated and economically 
advantaged than most of the 
population. Attendees are also 
disproportionately pro-science, 
and tend to be highly engaged 
in a wide range of cultural 
events. 

This pattern reinforces 
existing sociocultural divides 
by benefiting privileged groups. 
Given their large investment 
in science communication, 
we recommend that scientists, 
universities and governments 
demand higher standards of 
inclusivity and use evidence- 
based practices at science 
festivals. 

Eric A. Jensen University of 
Warwick, Coventry, UK. 

Eric B. Kennedy Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Arizona, USA. 
Monae Verbeke Institute for 
Learning Innovation, Portland, 
Oregon, USA. 
ericbkennedy@asu.edu 
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CELL DIVISION 


A last-minute decision 


Robust quantitative analyses of asymmetric division in certain cells in flies identify the major molecular players and, most 
interestingly, define a simple equation to explain this complex cellular process. SEE LETTER P.280 


CAYETANO GONZALEZ 


he development of multicellular 

organisms requires the generation of 

many cell types from a single precursor. 
In some cases, this is achieved by asymmetric 
cell divisions, in which the two daughters of 
a dividing cell receive different complements 
of intracellular ‘fate’ factors. Evolution has 
devised different mechanisms for asymmet- 
ric cell division’, some of which are rather 
counterintuitive — as in the sensory organ pre- 
cursor (SOP) cells of the fruit fly. When SOPs 
divide, vesicles called Sara endosomes, which 
are loaded with cell-fate molecules, become 
restricted primarily to one daughter. But near 
the end of cell division, Sara endosomes are 
still found in the centre of SOPs, seemingly 
running the risk of being partitioned equally 
between the two daughter cells. It is only when 
cell division is close to completion that they 
find their way to one daughter’. On page 280 
of this issue, Derivery et al.’ explain how this 
last-minute decision works. 

The authors recorded thousands of SOP 
divisions using cells in which molecules and 
structures of interest were engineered to fluo- 
resce. Interpreting these data was a hugely 
daunting task, for several reasons. To begin 
with, the speed of events and the size of the 


ci pllb Sara 


Cleavage \ 
plane 


Figure 1 | A mechanism for asymmetric cell division. Derivery et al.’ 

have defined the mechanism by which vesicles called Sara endosomes are 
apportioned asymmetrically into two daughter cells (pIla and plIb) during the 
division of sensory-organ precursor cells in the fruit fly. a, Towards the end of 
cell division, a spindle structure based on microtubules forms in the centre of 


endosome 


structures involved are not far from the tempo- 
ral- and spatial-resolution limits of advanced 
microscopy. Furthermore, living cells are not 
all identical in size, shape and orientation. 
Signal-to-background ratios are often sub- 
optimal, and — let's face it — biology is often 
noisy, being subject to random fluctuations 
that obscure the real data. One video will never 
provide a hint of how this system works, and 
even 1,000 might prove no more informative. 
Derivery et al. found a creative way to 
circumvent these problems, making use of a 
contractile ring structure that cleaves the SOPs 
in two. Rather than trying to derive informa- 
tion from each individual video, the authors 
used the position of the ring and the onset of 
contraction as spatial and temporal reference 
points from which to align them, superimpos- 
ing every recording to generate a movie of the 
‘average SOP division (see go.nature.com/ 
cenyjs). This average cell is artificial, and does 
not exist in nature. Nonetheless, it is a feast 
of data, packed with precious, reproducible, 
spatio-temporal information about the cellular 
components involved in compartmentalizing 
Sara endosomes to one daughter. 
Time-resolved density plots of different 
components of the average SOP revealed 
two distinct phases of division. A structure 
called the central spindle, which contains 


pila b 


Microtubule 
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many microtubules, is required for cell cleavage. 
During the first phase, the authors observed that 
both these microtubules and Sara endosomes, 
which move back and forth along the micro- 
tubules at a constant speed, are equally distrib- 
uted between the two sides of the dividing cell 
(dubbed pIla and plIlIb). In the second phase, 
microtubule density is about 20% higher in the 
plib side, but Sara endosomes spend almost 
twice as much time in the pIla side, and move 
beyond the end of microtubules more often in 
this direction. Asa result, more than 80% of Sara 
endosomes end up in plla (Fig. 1). 

Next, Derivery and colleagues demonstrated 
that the activity of just three proteins can 
explain these observations. Throughout the 
process, Sara endosomes are transported along 
the microtubules by the protein KIp98A — a 
relative of amammalian motor protein that 
moves cargo to one end of microtubules’. The 
asymmetry of the microtubules at the central 
spindle is brought about by enrichment of the 
protein Patronin on the plib side. Patronin 
then protects microtubules that are oriented 
in a certain direction from the depolymeriz- 
ing activity of the protein KIp10A (ref. 5). By 
contrast, KIp10A disassembles the unprotected 
microtubules on the plIla side. 

Remarkably, this complex intracellular 
choreography fits a rather simple equation — the 


the cell. Sara endosomes move evenly up and down the microtubules, and the 
microtubules themselves are arrayed symmetrically about the cleavage plane, 
down which the cell will split. b, As division progresses, some microtubules are 
disassembled. Levels of disassembly are higher on the plla side of the cell. Sara 
endosomes spend more time in pIla, accumulating on this side. 


JOHN GUILLEMIN/BLOOMBERG VIA GETTY 


extent of endosome asymmetry is inversely pro- 
portional to microtubule asymmetry and expo- 
nentially amplified by several factors, including 
inverse microtubule asymmetry. This equation 
readily accounts for the counterintuitive obser- 
vation that microtubule-binding endosomes 
accumulate on the side of the cell that has fewer 
microtubules, and explains how a small dif- 
ference in microtubule density can translate 
into a large bias in endosome segregation. The 
authors confirmed that the equation works over 
a wide range of induced levels of central-spindle 
asymmetry, and defined each of its parameters 
experimentally. 

Putting this equation to the test, Derivery and 
colleagues placed a Patronin-sequestering mol- 
ecule on the plib side of a SOP, on a structural- 
protein network called the cortex that lines the 
interior of the membrane. This molecular trap 
draws Patronin from the plib side of the central 
spindle, making pIIb more susceptible to micro- 
tubule disassembly by KIp10A. The authors 
found that the microtubule network became 
denser in pla, and that most Sara endosomes 
were delivered to pIIb, as predicted by the equa- 
tion. And, consistent with their hypothesis, 
placing the Patronin trap on the plIla cortex 
affected neither microtubule asymmetry nor 
the location of Sara endosomes. 

This study is filled with in vitro assays, 
mutant analyses, purpose-made computer 
code and more. Moreover, it is an excellent 
example of the power of using solidly quanti- 
fied data to solve complex problems in molec- 
ular cell biology, applying equations when 
intuition will not do. 

Given the ubiquitous nature of its compo- 
nents, the mechanism identified by Derivery 
and colleagues might not be restricted to 
Sara endosomes in dividing SOPs. It could be 
applicable to any process in which a molecu- 
lar cargo is moved unidirectionally by a motor 
protein along microtubules that are arranged 
as an asymmetric bundle. Moreover, the evo- 
lutionary conservation of the proteins involved 
points to the possibility that this mechanism 
operates in other species. As the authors point 
out, one case that merits close examination 
is that of the branched projections of neu- 
rons that receive stimuli from other neurons. 
These projections contain many antiparallel 
microtubules, and vesicle transport plays a 
fundamental part in their function. 

Future research will determine whether the 
authors’ mechanism can be generalized to this, 
or to any other process, in mammalian cells. 
But, for now, we can say that fruit flies have 
once again delivered insight into a basic bio- 
logical mechanism that may well be applicable 
to other organisms. = 


Cayetano Gonzalez is at the Institute for 
Research in Biomedicine (IRB Barcelona), the 
Barcelona Institute of Science and Technology, 
08028 Barcelona, Spain; and at the Catalan 
Institution for Research and Advanced 
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The complexity of 


intimacy 


Catalysts that contain two types of active site split long hydrocarbon molecules 
into more-useful shorter ones. Research into controlling the nanoscale separation 
of the sites challenges accepted design rules for such catalysts. SEE LETTER P.245 


ROGER GLASER 


he petroleum industry produces jet 

fuel and diesel using a catalytic process 

called hydrocracking, in which long- 

chain hydrocarbons are broken into shorter, 
more-useful ones. More than 250 million 
tonnes of hydrocarbons are hydrocracked 
each year’ (Fig. 1). The catalysts comprise 
an acidic microporous silicate called a zeo- 
lite and a noble metal, mixed together with 
a binder material’. On page 245 of this issue, 
Zeéevi¢ et al.’ report a major breakthrough in 
the design of hydrocracking catalysts, which 
greatly improves the selectivity of the pro- 
cess so that more of the desired products are 
formed. The results shatter the belief that the 
noble-metal sites and the acid sites must be as 
close together as possible for effective catalysis. 
The distance between the acid sites and the 
noble-metal sites of hydrocracking catalysts 
must be belowa maximum limit defined by the 
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‘intimacy criterion, which was first reported’ 
in 1962. The metal sites catalyse dehydrogena- 
tion reactions that convert the alkane reactants 
into unsaturated hydrocarbons called alkenes, 
which must then diffuse to an acid site to 
undergo isomerization and cracking (cleavage 
into shorter molecules; Fig. 2). If the metal sites 
are too far from the acid sites, then catalytic 
activity decreases — satisfying the intimacy 
criterion therefore overcomes diffusive limi- 
tations of the catalytic process. 

Previous studies of the intimacy criterion 
have examined inter-site distances only at 
or above the micrometre scale. Zeéevi¢ et al. 
now report two catalysts in which platinum 
was controllably placed at nanometre-scale 
distances from the acid sites. The catalysts 
contain platinum particles of around 3 nano- 
metres in diameter, with a narrow particle-size 
distribution, so that the metal was selectively 
supported on either the zeolite or the binder 
(y-alumina); the overall platinum content in 


Figure 1 | A hydrocracking facility in Gdansk, Poland. 
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Figure 2 | Spacing of active sites in hydrocracking catalysts. Alkane molecules that have long carbon 
chains are reacted with hydrogen in the presence of a solid catalyst to produce shorter alkane molecules, a 
process called hydrocracking. The catalyst consists of a noble metal (such as platinum, Pt) on a y-alumina 
support, and a porous solid called a zeolite, which contains acid sites (indicated by hydrogen atoms). The 
metal converts long-chain alkanes into long-chain alkene intermediates, which then diffuse to the acid 
sites, where they are isomerized and cracked into short-chain alkenes. These alkenes diffuse back to the 
platinum sites, where they react with hydrogen to form short-chain alkanes. Alkene diffusion between 
the metal and the acid sites is rate limiting if the distance between the sites is larger than 500 nanometres. 
Zeéevié et al.” have prepared catalysts with improved catalytic selectivity compared with conventional 
catalysts, by controlling the distance of the acid and metal sites on the nanoscale. 


the two catalysts was comparable, and less than 
1% by weight. Key to this nanoscale control 
is the use of specific interactions between the 
noble metal’s precursor and its support. One 
of the authors’ major achievements was to use 
advanced electron-microscopy techniques to 
prove that the composite catalysts had identical 
structural parameters, except for the location 
of the platinum sites. 

Another highlight is the design of the cata- 
lytic experiments. By using hydrocarbon feeds 
with molecules of different carbon-chain length 
and bulkiness, the authors were able to distin- 
guish the influence of site proximity on catalytic 
activity and selectivity. They show that conver- 
sion of n-decane and the longer n-nonadecane 
into cracking products is the same when using 
the catalyst in which y-alumina supports the 
platinum — that is, the intimacy criterion for 
activity is fulfilled for these reactions. But con- 
version of pristane, which has bulky molecules, 
is lower than for the other feeds, which indicates 
that diffusion of reaction intermediates between 
the active metal and acid sites limits catalytic 
activity in this case. 

Strikingly, however, more of the desired 
isomerization products and fewer unwanted 
side products of cracking are formed from 
nonadecane than from decane when using 
the platinum-on-alumina catalyst than 
when using the platinum-on-zeolite cata- 
lyst — that is, the selectivity of the reaction for 
desirable products is higher when using the 
former catalyst. But the metal and acid sites 
are closer together in the latter catalyst than 
in the former, and so the difference in prod- 
uct selectivity apparently contradicts conven- 
tional understanding of the intimacy criterion. 
This can be explained if longer hydrocarbon 
molecules spend a greater amount of time in 
the zeolite’s micropores in the second catalyst, 
and therefore undergo multiple cracking on 
the acid sites. 

When the platinum particles reside on 
y-alumina, still in the vicinity of acid sites, the 


intermediate alkenes formed during hydro- 
cracking diffuse to the zeolite and rapidly 
isomerize. The authors propose that reactions 
of the alkenes occur close to the outer surface 
of the zeolite crystals, from where they can eas- 
ily be desorbed and transported back to the 
metal sites on the y-alumina. This mechanism 
was previously suggested’ by these authors to 
be responsible for the reactions of long-chain 
hydrocarbons on the outer layers of zeolites 
that have medium-sized pores, and is now con- 
vincingly shown to be valid for the large-pore 
zeolite studied by Zecevic and co-workers. 

It is therefore evident that catalytic activity 
and selectivity depend not only on the distance 
between the active sites and on the molecular 
dimensions of the reactants, but also on the 
accessibility of the sites to molecules and on the 
transfer rate of molecules between sites. These 
factors might be even more important when 
more-complex feedstocks, such as fats and oils 
from renewable resources, are processed, or 
when catalysts contain more than two kinds of 
active site, or complicated pore architectures’. 


In such cases, proving the benefits of nanoscale 
site intimacy will be considerably more 
challenging than for the relatively simple 
hydrocracking of single-component hydro- 
carbon feeds over a bifunctional platinum-— 
zeolite catalyst studied here. 

Two major lessons can be learnt from the 
present study. First, preparation strategies, 
modern visualization techniques and in- 
depth catalytic studies must be combined and 
directly correlated to improve the efficiency 
of complex multifunctional catalysts. Second, 
mass-transfer effects are often prominent and 
may even govern the conversion of reactants 
on solid catalysts®. They should therefore be 
carefully considered and optimized — not 
only for the bulk catalyst or the entire reac- 
tion chamber, but also for catalytic sites at the 
nanoscale. This presents a challenge for both 
experimentalists and theoreticians. More 
broadly, Zecevi¢ and co-workers’ method for 
controlling the nanoscale structure of hydro- 
cracking catalysts may benefit several other 
processes that use solid catalysts, including 
the conversion of renewable resources (such 
as fats, oils or biomass) into more-valuable 
products, or ‘upgrading’ heavy hydrocarbons 
to more-useful compounds. = 
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Cure by killing 


Two bi-specific protein constructs have been designed that direct the body’s 
T cells to kill HIV-infected cells. The feat provides a step on the path to removing 
the latent virus reservoir that persists in patients on antiretroviral therapy. 


DOUGLAS D. RICHMAN 


he development of combination 
antiretroviral therapy to suppress HIV 
infection and its complications has been 
a major achievement of modern medicine. 
However, these drugs do not eradicate the virus; 
they only suppress its productive replication 
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cycle in infected cells. This cycle involves the 
integration of HIV DNA into the genome ofa 
host cell, and the generation of new viral parti- 
cles that are released by budding from the cell. 
A small proportion of cells survives the cell- 
lytic consequences of infection, and goes on to 
form a latent reservoir of cells that have HIV 
DNA integrated into host-cell chromosomes. 


This reservoir can rekindle a raging infection if 
antiretroviral therapy is interrupted. Only strat- 
egies that eradicate the reservoir will achieve a 
full cure and allow patients to discontinue a 
treatment that is costly, inconvenient and has 
side effects. Two publications, from Sung et al.' 
in The Journal of Clinical Investigation and Pegu 
et al’ in Nature Communications, describe inno- 
vative molecular constructs designed to selec- 
tively kill these rare, latently infected cells. 

To be targeted by drugs, infected cells need 
to display evidence that they are harbouring 
the virus. For latently infected cells, this 
requires the virus to be activated to restart 
its replication cycle. Over the past few years, 
approaches to the selective activation of 
latently infected cells have used drugs such 
as histone deacetylase inhibitors, which are 
designed to induce the transcription of viral 
RNA. However, only a small minority of cells 
responds to these compounds’ ». Moreover, 
destruction of the activated cells may rely on 
the patient’s immune responses, but these are 
already impaired and could be targeted to act 
against the initially infecting virus, which may 
have mutated to escape immune recognition’. 

In attempts to circumvent these problems, 
Sung et al. and Pegu et al. describe conceptu- 
ally similar but different protein constructs 
that combine the binding specificities of 
two different antibodies (Fig. 1). One of the 
antibodies binds to a broad spectrum of HIV 
envelope proteins, which are displayed on the 
surface of actively infected cells, typically CD4” 
T cells of the immune system; the other binds 
to the molecule CD3, which is displayed on 
the surface of all T cells. The rationale is to 
direct the CD8* subset of T cells, which has 
cell-killing (cytotoxic) ability, to kill latently 
infected cells that have been induced to express 
envelope proteins. The engagement of CD3 
means that any CD8* T cell can be targeted to 
the infected cells, obviating the need for the 
T cell to specifically bind to HIV surface glyco- 
proteins (antigens). 

Both groups show that, in vitro, their 
constructs work as intended, inducing direct 
killing of cells that express envelope pro- 
teins, independently of the CD8* T cells’ 
antigen specificity. The DART (dual-affinity 
re-targeting) construct described by Sung 
et al. also worked ex vivo: it killed cells taken 
from patients whose infection was well sup- 
pressed with antiretroviral therapy after the 
cells had been induced to express envelope 
proteins (through exposure to the protein 
phytohaemagglutinin or the histone deacety- 
lase inhibitor vorinostat). Pegu et al. show that 
the CD3-binding arm of their construct not 
only activates cytotoxic CD8" T cells, but also 
serves to activate latently infected CD4" T cells 
to express HIV envelope proteins, thus permit- 
ting them to be killed without other inducing 
factors. However, additional studies will be 
needed to provide evidence for substantial kill- 
ing of patient cells ex vivo using this construct. 
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Figure 1 | Bi-specific constructs. Sung et al.’ and Pegu et al.” present two different protein constructs 
that combine sections of two monoclonal antibodies: one antibody binds to the CD3 molecule expressed 
on the surface of all T cells of the immune system, and the other binds to envelope proteins of the HIV 
virus, which are expressed on the surface of infected cells. These constructs direct CD8* (cytotoxic) 

T cells to kill HIV-infected cells, regardless of whether receptors on the CD8" T cell have specificity for the 
virus. This targeting is designed to increase the efficiency of the anti-HIV immune response and to help 


clear rare, latently infected cells. 


Many previous investigations have gener- 
ated bi-specific antibodies against various 
targets, including antigens from HIV and from 
tumour cells. Bi-specific antibodies for killing 
HIV-infected cells were first described in 1991, 
before potent antiretroviral drug combinations 
existed and before a cure for HIV was acon- 
ceivable goal”, and bi-specific constructs have 
been shown to kill cancer cells in non-Hodg- 
kin’s lymphoma’. However, the translation of 
such antibodies from an innovative molecular 
construct with in vitro activity to an effective 
treatment is a daunting process — and transla- 
tion of the new constructs will be no exception. 

There are several biological features that 
represent hurdles to any strategy for HIV 
cure’. Only one ina million CD4" T cells in 
HIV-infected individuals is latently infected, 
which means that these cells are a rare tar- 
get and are difficult to detect and measure. 
So far, no agents have been identified that 
induce HIV antigen expression in the major- 
ity of latently infected cells while not affect- 
ing non-infected cells. Furthermore, the latent 
reservoir may include cells in anatomical com- 
partments that large protein constructs cannot 
penetrate, such as the central nervous system 
and genital tract. 

Moreover, every promising candidate 
compound faces substantial developmental 
hurdles before it can become an effective drug. 
First, the efficacy seen in in vitro models may 
not be replicated in vivo. Drugs can be kept ata 
constant concentration in cell culture, but this 
is difficult to achieve in vivo, where absorption, 
distribution and clearance of the compound 
occurs. Second, the target cells and cytotoxic 
cells may also not be as dense or uniformly 
distributed in tissues as in cell culture. A third 
consideration is that no envelope-binding anti- 
body will bind to all HIV envelopes, and the 
possibility of the virus mutating to escape rec- 
ognition by the construct must be considered. 

Off-target effects may also be a concern. 


Pegu and colleagues’ bi-specific antibody 
induced a rapid drop in the number of CD3- 
expressing cells in the bloodstream when 
infused into infected rhesus macaques, prob- 
ably owing to the activation and redistribution 
of the cells. The authors’ construct also acti- 
vates uninfected CD4’ T cells. Finally, protein 
constructs can induce immune responses, 
as documented by Pegu and colleagues in 
monkeys. The anti-construct antibodies 
generated during such responses might be 
toxic, and will certainly result in diminishing 
activity of the drug. 

Research into a cure for HIV is in the early 
stages of a long and difficult path, and all 
innovative options should be welcomed and 
investigated. Monoclonal antibodies have been 
remarkably successful in treating many medi- 
cal conditions, and constructs that exploit their 
specificity to generate bi-functional capabili- 
ties — such as those presented by Sung et al. 
and Pegu et al. — are one such innovation 
worthy of further pursuit. m 
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CLIMATE SCIENCE 


The Sun and the rain 


Astudy shows that, as Earth warms, global precipitation will increase by less 
than many models predict, because of increases in the amount of near-infrared 
sunlight absorbed by water vapour. SEE LETTER P.249 


STEVEN SHERWOOD 


arth’s hydrologic cycle is expected to 
Finest as the planet warms, bringing 

increased average rainfall and evapo- 
ration. But calculations made by different 
climate models do not agree on how strong this 
effect will be, predicting anything from 10% 
to 16% more precipitation for 5°C of global 
warming. On page 249 of this issue, DeAngelis 
et al.' report the reason for a large part of this 
disagreement: varying approximations in the 
models affect how strongly the absorption of 
sunlight by the atmosphere depends on the 
amount of water vapour. Happily, the authors 
use observed covariations of water vapour and 
radiation to work out the correct dependence, 
narrowing the spread of global precipitation 
projections — as it happens, towards the low 
end of the estimates. 

Air is not as transparent to sunlight as it 
seems. Visible light mostly passes through 
clear air without being absorbed (Fig. 1), but 
accounts for only about half of the total energy 
in the solar spectrum. Much of the rest is near- 
infrared light, which can be absorbed by water 
vapour. (For liquid water, this absorption 
spreads into the red part of the visible spec- 
trum, explaining the wonderful blue colour 
of a tropical lagoon or aswimming pool.) So 
not all sunlight absorbed by Earth heats the 


Visible light 


ground; some of it heats the air as it is absorbed 
by water vapour, pollutants or ozone’. 

Sunlight is absorbed mostly at Earth’s 
surface, and this absorption drives the hydro- 
logic cycle. By contrast, the infrared emission 
that returns this energy back to space originates 
mostly in the atmosphere. The atmosphere 
must close the circuit, and does so mainly by 
transporting surface-produced water vapour 
aloft, where it condenses, transferring latent 
heat upwards’. Any substance that absorbs sun- 
light in the atmosphere will partly short-circuit 
this process, weakening the hydrologic cycle, 
as will anything that increases the fraction of 
infrared emission to space that came from the 
surface. 

This fraction is reduced by water vapour and 
carbon dioxide because of their greenhouse 
effect, so these gases strengthen the hydrologic 
cycle (for a given rate of thermal emission to 
space). Moreover, a warm atmosphere contains 
more water vapour than a cold one — about 7% 
more for each 1 °C rise (ref. 4). DeAngelis et al. 
report that this effect alone would cause more 
than a 15% increase in precipitation in a world 
carbon-warmed by 5 °C. However, the extra 
water vapour absorbs sunlight, which pushes 
the cycle in the opposite direction. The magni- 
tude of this opposing push varies substantially 
between models’. DeAngelis et al. show that its 
variation is almost entirely due to differences 
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Figure 1 | Transmittance of sunlight by Earth’s atmosphere. The visible part of the solar light spectrum 
is mostly transmitted through the atmosphere without being absorbed (lines indicate parts of the spectrum 
that are absorbed; zero transmittance is equivalent to 100% absorption or scattering). However, the rest 

of the spectrum (mostly in the infrared) is absorbed much more strongly. Different climate models use 
different approximations of this spectral structure. DeAngelis et al.’ report that these differences affect 
how the absorption of sunlight by the atmosphere varies with the amount of atmospheric water vapour in 
the models, and that this accounts for the large variation in predictions of how much average worldwide 
precipitation will increase with global warming. Adapted from www.pole-ether.fr/tapas 
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in the sensitivity of the model-calculated 
absorption of sunlight to a given increase in 
water vapour. 

Calculating energy transfers by radiation 
through an atmosphere that has richly vary- 
ing spectral properties (Fig. 1) is one of the 
most computationally expensive tasks for a 
climate model, so modellers design schemes 
that divide the spectrum into manageable 
chunks®. The primary absorption bands are 
probably well represented, but thousands of 
weak absorption lines throughout the spec- 
trum may be overlooked or oversimplified, 
and there is much still to learn about such lines. 
These lines can collectively become a substan- 
tial player at high concentrations of absorbing 
gases’. This is a concern because modellers 
now routinely consider exotic palaeoclimates® 
or scenarios in which levels of atmospheric 
CO, have increased to four times® (or more’) 
the pre-industrial level, and for these the radia- 
tion schemes used in models may not be up 
to scratch. Now we know that such problems 
also greatly affect simulations of the hydrologic 
cycle’, 

The good news is that this problem can 
be fixed. DeAngelis et al. look at what type 
of radiation scheme each model uses, and 
identify those that are not performing well. 
Not surprisingly, the worst offenders are old 
schemes that have coarse treatments based on 
older spectroscopic databases. Modellers will 
need to seriously consider upgrading these. 

It is remarkable for a paper not only to 
identify a useful link between observable 
behaviour in today’s climate and a crucial 
aspect of global climate change, providing 
a physical explanation, but also to trace that 
link back to a specific scheme within models. 
Such links, sometimes called emergent con- 
straints, are now a hot topic in efforts to nar- 
row the known uncertainty (model spread) in 
predictions of global warming. They should 
take centre stage in any efforts to ‘weight’”® 
the predictions of some models over others. 
But most emergent constraints reported so far 
either lack a clear physical explanation or fail 
to significantly narrow the uncertainty, either 
because the relationship is insufficiently 
strong or because there are not enough rel- 
evant observations to exploit it'’. DeAngelis 
and colleagues provide an example of what 
such efforts should aspire to. 

Their result is impressive, but its value for 
our understanding of climate change is more 
theoretical than practical. The main impacts 
from global warming will depend on regional 
changes in the amount and intermittency of 
precipitation, rather than on the global, time- 
averaged amount. Nonetheless, the finding is a 
wake-up call that radiative transfers of energy 
are a problem that is not completely solved, 
and that the partitioning of radiation flows in 
the atmosphere is as important for precipita- 
tion as the total heating of the Earth system is 
for its temperature. m 
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Architecture of a 
protein entry gate 


The TOM complex guides precursor proteins from the cell’s cytosolic fluid into 
organelles called mitochondria. Biochemical analyses reveal the architecture of 
this complex and show how precursor proteins pass through its narrow pores. 


DEJANA MOKRANJAC & WALTER NEUPERT 


are bounded by an inner and an outer 
membrane and house their own genome — 
two reminders that they arose from a bacte- 
rium that was engulfed by a host cell. As 
mitochondria evolved, most of their genome 
was transferred to the nucleus, and mitochon- 
drial precursor proteins are now imported into 
mitochondria from the cell’s cytosolic fluid. 
Writing in Science, Shiota et al.’ describe the 
molecular architecture of the main entry gate 
for these proteins, the TOM complex, in its 
native environment, achieving a milestone in 
the study of mitochondrial-import pathways. 
The pathways that import 
mitochondrial precursor proteins 
are amazingly intricate’, involv- 
ing some 40 proteins organized 
into 10 complexes called mito- 
chondrial protein translocases. 
Together, the translocases ensure 
that more than 1,000 proteins, of 
diverse types, are correctly recog- 
nized, imported and sorted to the 
right place inside mitochondria. 
Much progress has been made in 
identifying the components of each 
translocase’, but atomic-resolution 
structures, which are needed for a 
deeper mechanistic understand- 
ing, are available for only a few 
soluble complexes and, with some 
translocases, for individual protein 
domains. The structural characteri- 
zation of intact translocases is far 
from trivial, because they are com- 
plex, of low abundance, unstable 
and contain many membrane- 
spanning components. 
The TOM complex recognizes 


[estes organelles called mitochondria 


and guides mitochondrial proteins across the 
organelle’s outer membrane. Many experi- 
ments’ have demonstrated that the complex 
forms pores in the outer membrane that are 
each made up of a channel-forming B-barrel 
protein called Tom40 and six proteins con- 
taining single a-helical membrane-spanning 
segments — three receptors (Tom22, Tom20 
and 'Tom70) that recognize mitochondrial pre- 
cursor proteins for import and three subunits 
(Tom5, Tom6 and Tom7) that are function- 
ally less well defined. Structural analyses have 
suggested that the TOM complex has two or 
three pores**. But although these studies made 
it relatively clear that Tom40 is the major pore- 
forming component, they were not conducted 
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Figure 1 | Architecture of the TOM complex. The TOM protein complex 
transports precursor proteins from their site of synthesis in the cell’s cytosolic 
fluid across the outer membrane of organelles called mitochondria. Shiota 

et al.' defined relative positions of subunits in the complex. The complex 

is made of three Tom40 subunits, which are connected to one another by 
Tom22 subunits. Each Tom40 subunit forms a pore across the membrane 
through which precursor proteins can pass from the cytosol into the space 
between the outer and inner mitochondrial membranes, possibly aided by 
the movement of Tom40’s amino-terminal domain. Tom5, Tom6 and Tom7 
subunits are located around the periphery of the pores. The relative positions 
of the receptor proteins Tom20 and Tom70, which bind the precursor 
proteins, could not be precisely determined in this study and so are not 
included in this illustration. 
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at high-enough resolution to identify the 
positions of the other subunits, nor to define 
whether precursor proteins traverse the mem- 
brane through the Tom40 -barrels or through 
the spaces formed between the B-barrel pores. 

Shiota et al. incorporated an unnatural 
amino acid into various sites in Tom40 in vivo. 
On activation by light’, this amino acid forms 
crosslinks with neighbouring proteins, reveal- 
ing the positions of each subunit in the com- 
plex relative to Tom40. The authors overlaid 
these crosslinking data on a computational 
model of the structure of the Tom40 -barrel, 
which was generated using previously obtained 
data**. On the basis of the observed crosslinks, 
the researchers proposed a three-pore model 
for the TOM complex, in which three Tom40 
B-barrels (each consisting of 19 B-strands 
that span the outer membrane) are bridged 
by three Tom22 molecules, such that each 
Tom22 binds to two B-barrels. Tom5, Tom6 
and Tom7 are positioned at the outer face of 
the B-barrel (Fig. 1). Importantly, Shiota and 
colleagues also analysed interactions between 
Tom40 and examples of two major types of 
precursor protein. They observed that, dur- 
ing import, only amino-acid residues facing 
the interior of the B-barrel are crosslinked to 
the precursors. These data strongly support 
the idea that precursor proteins cross the outer 
membrane through f-barrels. 

The two types of precursor ana- 
lysed — one containing positively 
charged targeting signals, one 
hydrophobic — seemed to take 
different routes through Tom40. 
Whether all precursor proteins 
are imported through the -barrel, 
or whether some take alternative 
routes, remains to be clarified. It 
will be interesting to investigate 
the import routes of proteins that 
were previously suggested’ not to 
use Tom40. It will also now be pos- 
sible to analyse the folding state of 
precursors as they pass through the 
narrow pore of the B-barrel. 

The functional significance 
of the three pores in the com- 
plex remains unclear. Previous 
biochemical work””” indicates 
that the TOM complex under- 
goes structural rearrangement 
during protein import. It could be 
that all the pores are identical and 
simultaneously active, or that two 
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inactive pores maintain the conformation of 
one active pore. It could also be that several 
pores are needed to attract the protein-synthe- 
sis machinery, thus ensuring that precursors 
are swiftly imported after their synthesis. It will 
be interesting to see whether molecular modifi- 
cation”, such as phosphorylation, of the TOM 
complex influences its multimeric state or its 
conformation. 

Shiota and colleagues’ model provides clues 
to a possible molecular mechanism underlying 
the structural rearrangement of the TOM com- 
plex. Tom22 contacts Tom40 where the first and 
last B-strand meet, an optimal site for Tom22 
to regulate the conformation of the B-barrel. 
Notably, the first and last B-strands of Tom40 
are parallel to one another. Lateral opening 
(in which these B-strands part, opening the 
barrel lengthways across the membrane) has 
been reported for B-barrels sealed by anti- 
parallel strands’. Because the stability of par- 
allel 8-strands is lower than that of antiparallel 
strands, the conformational flexibility of 
Tom40 and thereby of the entire complex might 
be higher than previously assumed. This could 
reflect the role of the complex in transporting 
diverse types of precursor protein. 

Finally, the authors’ model suggests that the 
amino-terminal segment of Tom40 can traverse 
the 6-barrel from the cytosolic side to the 
inter-membrane space. Perhaps this segment 
blocks the pore, retracting before or during 
protein import. Alternatively, it might have an 
active role in moving precursor proteins across 
the barrel. The loops connecting individual 
6-strands are also likely to be involved in protein 
movement, as in related bacterial transporters”. 

Future experiments should address how 
the interplay between precursor proteins 
and TOM-complex receptors influences the 
architecture of the entire complex. Does it 
undergo conformational changes as precur- 
sors are moved? Evidence suggests that some 
precursor proteins can also exit mitochondria 
through the TOM complex”, raising questions 
about how directionality is achieved. Because 
different types of precursor protein preferen- 
tially bind to different receptors, it is likely that 
the TOM complex responds to each type ina 
different manner. 

The TOM complex cooperates with different 
downstream translocases to ensure that pre- 
cursor proteins reach the correct location. 
Perhaps binding to downstream translocases 
changes the conformation of the TOM com- 
plex to optimize the efficiency with which 
specific types of precursor protein are 
imported, even before they bind to the com- 
plex’. The new model will allow a directed 
analysis of the interplay between the TOM 
complex and downstream translocases, build- 
ing on previous studies’'*"®. 

Shiota and colleagues’ pioneering model 
will certainly inspire many hypothesis-driven 
analyses. Moreover, it will provide impetus 
for further structural and functional studies 


of the molecular mechanisms that underlie 
mitochondrial-protein import. = 
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How the Solar System 


didn’t form 


Standard planet- formation models have been unable to reconstruct the 
distributions of the Solar System’s small, rocky planets and asteroids in 
the same simulation. A new analysis suggests that it cannot be done. 


KLEOMENIS TSIGANIS 


bout 4.5 billion years ago, the Solar 

System formed in a disk of gas and dust 

particles that surrounded the newly 
born Sun!. The ‘giant’ planets (Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune) formed first, within the 
few million years of the disk’s lifetime. Closer 
to the Sun, the small, rocky ‘terrestrial’ plan- 
ets (Mercury, Venus, Earth and Mars) took 
tens of million years to form, by collisions of 
numerous smaller objects generated in the 
disk. Myriad small bodies formed the asteroid 
belt between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
Despite decades of attempts, no computational 
realization of standard formation theories has 
reproduced the mass and orbital distribution 
of both the terrestrial planets and the asteroids. 
Writing in the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Izidoro et al.’ show that 
this is not possible. 

In the standard scenario of terrestrial-planet 
formation, planetary building blocks are seg- 
regated into two mass categories: a few tens of 
large planetary embryos, and several thousand 
small planetesimals from which embryos also 
grew while gas was still around. The embryos 
are roughly the size of Mars, whereas planet- 
esimals are at most a few hundred kilometres 
across. All of these objects follow circular, 
co-planar orbits, and their number density 
decreases slowly with distance from the Sun. 
They are also gravitationally perturbed by the 
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giant planets, whose orbits have remained 
roughly unaltered since they began to form. 
As the system evolves, the strong gravitational 
pull that embryos receive from the giant 
planets and from each other deforms the 
embryos’ orbits, which begin to cross. A 
cascade of collisions follows, forming planets 
as the embryos merge and collect planetesi- 
mals. Leftover planetesimals become asteroids. 

Such simulations produce a small number of 
planets and a belt of leftovers that are broadly 
similar to the present Solar System, on reason- 
able timescales (see ref. 3, for example). Yet 
despite improvements, the detailed mass and 
orbital distribution of the inner Solar System 
are exceedingly difficult to reproduce. In the 
real Solar System, Venus and Earth are com- 
parable in mass, and they orbit between the 
smaller Mercury and Mars (Fig. 1a). But stan- 
dard models suffer from the ‘Mars problen’: in 
place of Mars, another planet forms that is com- 
parable in size to Earth, and additional Mars- 
sized embryos can get stuck in the asteroid belt. 

Although planets follow nearly circular, 
co-planar orbits, asteroid orbits are much more 
elliptical, and can be inclined to the ecliptic 
(Earth’s mean orbital plane) by as much as 
30°. Only part of this ‘excitation’ is explained 
by gravitational perturbations from the planets 
acting over the lifetime of the Solar System. If 
embryos had got stuck in the primordial belt, 
as suggested by standard simulations, this 
could have excited asteroid inclinations. But 
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Figure 1 | The inner Solar System and outcomes of simulations of its formation. In these cartoons, 
distances are roughly to scale, but the sizes of the planets relative to the Sun have been increased. a, The 
inner Solar System contains the terrestrial planets (Mercury, Venus, Earth and Mars) and the asteroid belt. 
Asteroid orbits can be inclined by up to 30° to the ecliptic (Earth’s mean orbital plane). b, Simulations of 
the Solar System's formation in which material in the nascent system has a ‘shallow’ density profile (that 
is, planetary embryos can be found within 4 au of the Sun; 1 au is the distance from the Sun to Earth) 
typically result in an Earth-sized ‘Mars’ and asteroid orbits ‘excited’ at sizeable inclinations; Mercury is 
often absent. Embryos may get stuck in the asteroid belt for long times, eventually leading to a different 
belt from that now observed. ¢, Izidoro and colleagues’ report simulations of steep initial density profiles 
(embryos within 2 au of the Sun). The size and orbital distributions of the terrestrial planets are well 
reproduced in these simulations, but the asteroid belt remains nearly flat. 


the embryos would have had to have decamped 
quickly, otherwise the asteroid belt would look 
very different today. 

Building a huge ‘Mars’ and trapping massive 
embryos in the asteroid belt might not occur if 
most embryos are initially gathered within the 
orbit of Mars — thatis, ifa steep density profile 
develops in the early Solar System. This could 
occur if solid material in the gas disk accumu- 
lates near the Sun so that embryo formation is 
favoured in this region’, In their work, Izidoro 
et al. modelled the steep-profile scenario and 
compared it with other density profiles, but did 
not detail how this accumulation occurred. 

Their main result is that, no matter what the 
density profile, it is impossible both to solve the 
Mars problem and to build a correctly struc- 
tured asteroid belt (Fig. 1b, c). Steep density 
profiles reproduce the terrestrial planets fairly 
well, unlike shallow profiles. But asteroid excita- 
tion follows the opposite trend: steeper density 
profiles give much lower inclination excitations, 
because of the lack of embryos in the belt. Once 
the terrestrial planets have formed, leftover 
planetesimals cannot excite each other enough 
to produce the observed structure of the aster- 
oid belt, because their gravity is weak. Perturba- 
tions from the giant planets cannot do the job 
either, even if they change their orbits abruptly 
later in the Solar System’s evolution, as modern 
models predict (see ref. 5, for example). So the 
asteroid belt must have been both depleted of 
mass and excited before the terrestrial planets 
began to assemble. 


Standard formation models don’t consider 
the fact that giant planets can substantially 
change their orbits while forming in the disk. 
An intricate migration pattern of the giants has 
been reported to produce a mass distribution 
that solves the Mars problem and generates an 
asteroid belt broadly similar to the observed 
one. As Izidoro et al. point out, this is the only 
known model that is compatible with their 
results, although it assumes a match between 
the growth and migration-time profiles of 
Jupiter and Saturn that has not been repro- 
duced in simulations. 

Planet-formation models have, in fact, been 
undergoing revision since it was realized that 
trillions of small pebbles in gas disks can spiral 
onto planetesimals as the pebbles drift towards 
the Sun, causing planetesimals to grow swiftly 
into embryos’. Pebble accretion, combined 
with gravitational self-stirring, has been shown 
to produce the giant planets within the short 
lifetime of the disk® — the first time that this has 
been achieved in a model. More-recent work” 
suggests that the same process might explain 
the structure of the inner Solar System, without 
the need for giant-planet migration. However, 
this accretion model also depends sensitively 
on largely unknown physical properties of both 
the gas disk and the growing bodies. 

Izidoro et al. do not offer a final model of 
terrestrial-planet formation. But their work 
convincingly demonstrates that standard mod- 
els cannot satisfy major constraints on the pro- 
cess, the toughest of which is set by asteroids. 
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50 Years Ago 


Fortunately, our distant ancestors 
appear to have had a mania for 
making lists. Some of these lists 
are in a sense the beginnings 

of history, just as others, which 
perform a preliminary work of 
classification, are in a sense the 
beginning of the natural sciences. 
It was when they put together 
their lists of successive kings or 
priests that these ancient peoples 
acquired their first impressions 

of the tremendous stretch of 

time behind them. The ancient 
Greeks had very defective lists and 
thought that only a comparatively 
short period separated them from 
the age when the gods had walked 
and sported about on the Earth. 
But some of them learned about 
the huge lists of Egyptian priests 
and came to realize that there had 
been thousands of years of human 
history before their day. If the 
whole of this is taken together, it 
involves a change in what it means 
to have an existence in time—a 
time which stretches behind and 
before. 

From Nature 11 December 1965 


100 Years Ago 


First Aid in the Laboratory and 
Workshop by A. A. Eldridge and Dr. 
H. V. A. Briscoe 

The authors of this little book, 

who have been in charge of first 

aid organisation in chemical and 
physical laboratories, have found 
that the ordinary text-books devote 
too much space to serious fractures 
and other injuries, but give little 
information regarding ordinary 
accidents, such as are apt to occur 
in laboratories and workshops, 

for instance, burns produced by 
chemicals, eye injuries, shocks 
produced by electric currents, and 
poisoning. They have therefore 
written this pamphlet to meet this 
need. 

From Nature 9 December 1915 
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Even if their simulations were refined, it is 
unlikely that this general result would change. 
Planetary scientists should now focus on 
whether the intricate structure of the inner 
Solar System can be adequately explained by 
non-standard accretion models, or whether it 
simply represents the heritage of a preceding 
phase of extensive giant-planet migration’. = 
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A transcriptional 
specialist resolved 


Three structures of the enzyme RNA polymerase III, which is responsible for 
the synthesis of abundant short RNAs, reveal the specializations that make it an 
adept terminator and reinitiator of transcription. SEE ARTICLE P.231 


RICHARD J. MARAIA & KESHAB RIJAL 


NA polymerase enzymes have no small 
R ob. Present in every cell, they are 

essential for transcribing DNA into 
RNA. Bacteria and archaea each use a single 
RNA polymerase (Pol), whereas all other organ- 
isms (called eukaryotes) have three specialized 
Pols'— Pol and Pol II, which synthesize differ- 
ent types of long RNA, and Pol III, which makes 
short RNAs. In this issue, Hoffmann et al.’ 
(page 231) report three structures of Pol II, 
all at near-atomic resolution. These structures 
allow the authors to make comparisons with 
existing Pol I and Pol II structures, and to sug- 
gest how Pol III terminates and reinitiates tran- 
scription. Moreover, their work completes the 
set of five Pol structures. 

Pol III produces a huge supply of short 
structural RNAs that collectively outnumber 
all other RNAs in the cell, and the enzyme 
must therefore initiate and terminate tran- 
scription more frequently than Pols I or II 
(ref. 3). Pol III is adapted for this role — it is 
the largest of the three eukaryotic Pol enzymes, 
with 17 subunits, some of which are Pol II- 
specific relatives of transcription factors 
that transiently associate with Pol II during 
initiation. The stable association of these 
subunits with Pol III enables efficient initia- 
tion of transcription and enzyme recycling’. 
The Pol III-specific subunits are organized into 
two subcomplexes, a C82-C34-C31 hetero- 
trimer and a C53—C37 heterodimer, the latter 
of which is also involved in transcription ter- 
mination’. But precisely how these subunits are 
positioned so as to contribute to the special- 
ized functions of Pol III has remained unclear. 

During transcriptional elongation of the 


nascent RNA strand, Pol III acts in a closed- 
clamp conformation, in which a cleft in 
the enzyme exerts a tight grip on the DNA 
awaiting transcription. Hoffmann et al. used 
cryo-electron microscopy to determine the 
structures of apoenzyme Pol III (the enzyme 
minus the DNA and RNA) from the brewer's 


Loose active- 
centre binding 
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yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae in both closed- 
and open-clamp conformations, achieving res- 
olutions of 4.6 and 4.7 angstroms, respectively. 
They also resolved the structure of the enzyme 
complexed with RNA and DNA during active 
elongation, to 3.9 A. 

Hoffmann and colleagues’ structures reveal 
that the cleft of Pol III grips DNA more tightly 
than that of other Pols, in part because the 
clamp-head domain in subunit C160 is larger 
than in the other enzymes. The C82-C34—C31 
heterotrimer packs onto this clamp head 
through C82—C160 interactions, and exten- 
sions of C82 wedge the DNA in the cleft at 
around 15 and 7 base pairs away from the 
active centre, where transcription occurs. 
Several sections on the other side of the hetero- 
trimer face and are close to a stalk structure, 
which is common in Pols and is involved in 
initiation in Pol III. The stalk adopts different 
orientations in the two apoenzymes, possibly 


Clamp head 


DNA 


Figure 1 | Function encoded in structure. Hoffmann et al.’ resolved three structures of the enzyme RNA 
polymerase (Pol) III, which transcribes short RNAs. Pol III contains specialized subunits — the C82-C34- 
C31 heterotrimer and the C53-C37 heterodimer — that enable it to terminate and reinitiate transcription. 
The authors find that the heterotrimer packs onto the enzyme’s clamp-head domain, and extends helices that 
help to hold the DNA awaiting transcription in a tight grip in the structure's cleft. The heterodimer connects 
to the lobe and jaw domains on the lower side of the cleft. By contrast, DNA in the active centre (where 
transcription occurs) is held loosely. During termination, the untranscribed DNA strand, which contains 
terminator signal sequences, makes contact with C37. C37 might transmit termination signals to the lower 
side of the cleft, releasing the downstream DNA. The authors propose that the loose grip in the active centre 
then enables the DNA to easily separate from the enzyme. For simplicity, not all Pol III subunits are shown. 
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reflecting different stages of transcription. 

The structures provide several clues to how 
Pol III is adapted for termination and initia- 
tion. The genes transcribed by Pol III end with 
a short string of thymine (T) bases called the 
terminator sequence’; its transcription pro- 
duces an unstable RNA-DNA hybrid that 
causes Pol III to dissociate from DNA*. This 
process is aided by terminator T sequences 
in the complementary, untranscribed 
DNA strand. Termination and subsequent 
reinitiation are known’ to involve the collective 
activities of the C53-C37 heterodimer 
and another subunit required for efficient 
termination and reinitiation cycles, C11. 

The authors find that C53-C37 is connected 
to C11 and attached to lobe and jaw domains 
(named after their shape), which lie across the 
cleft from the clamp head. C37 connects to 
DNA in the cleft through a helical extension, 
then continues to the active centre and makes 
contact with untranscribed sequences from the 
complementary DNA. This structure suggests 
a model in which C37 transmits the termina- 
tor signal to the cleft through a mechanism 
involving C11 (refs 7, 8), to trigger opening 
of the clamp. Such a set-up might ensure that 
the downstream DNA is released in sync with 
termination (Fig. 1). 

The C11 subunit contains two terminal 
domains, which are related to proteins called 
Rpb9 and TFIIS (ref. 9) that interact with Pol II. 
The TFIIS-related carboxy-terminal domain of 
C11 mediates cleavage of the end of the RNA 
in the active centre when the enzyme pauses 
(a prerequisite for termination). Hoffmann 
et al. report that, in the apoenzyme, this region 
is stored close to an entry gate to the active 
centre called the funnel pore. It is tethered 
by a linker to C11’s amino-terminal domain, 
which is anchored by multiple contacts to 
C37, the lobe and the jaw, in agreement with 
an earlier study’®. This set-up provides a firm 
anchor from which the C-terminal domain can 
swing on the linker, accessing the active cen- 
tre during pausing, termination and, perhaps, 
reinitiation. Indeed, the authors could not 
map the C-terminal domain in the complexed 
structure, presumably because of its dynamic 
interactions with the active centre. 

Of particular interest is the architecture of 
the active centre. Hoffmann and colleagues 
found that this centre grips the RNA-DNA 
hybrid only loosely, and they suggest that the 
unusually tight downstream cleft compensates 
for this during elongation. Because ‘melting’ 
of the intrinsically weak hybrid into single 
strands is a key determinant of termination”, 
this loose grip probably allows Pol III to readily 
release the RNA from the active centre on cue. 

These structures complete the triad of Pols 
that evolved from the bacterial enzyme, and 
provide explanations for the specialized prop- 
erties that enable division of labour among the 
eukaryotic Pols. The three structures of Pol III 
give us much more information than one can. 


However, each represents only one state of a 
dynamic process. There is more to be learnt 
— for instance, large parts of the heterotrimer 
subunits C34 and C31 are yet to be resolved. 
Much of the heterodimer subunit C53 also 
remains unresolved, as do the interactions 
between the complementary DNA strand and 
C37, the lobe and the jaw. A better understand- 
ing of these subunits should provide further 
insights into the mechanism by which termi- 
nation occurs. Moreover, they might provide 
clues to how Pol III is reset for initiation. 

Hoffmann and colleagues’ structures are in 
agreement with much existing physical, bio- 
chemical and genetic data**””"*. They are also 
excellent substrates for mutational and mecha- 
nistic studies that could cast light on how can- 
cers that depend on Pol III for growth might 
be attacked”. = 
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In the right place at 
the right time 


Regulatory T cells help to prevent autoimmune responses. A new imaging technique 
reveals that activation of these cells requires clustering with self-reactive effector 
T cells and sensing of the signalling protein interleukin-2. SEE ARTICLE P.225 


ESTEBAN CARRIZOSA 
& THORSTEN R. MEMPEL 


he T cells of our immune system produce 

receptor proteins that specifically bind 

to molecular structures called antigens. 
Each T cell expresses one type of receptor, and 
the immense diversity of the T-cell popula- 
tion ensures that our immune system can 
detect and respond in a highly specific man- 
ner to almost any pathogen we encounter. But 
a fundamental problem of this sensing strategy 
is that it also generates T cells that bear self- 
reactive receptors, which can trigger dangerous 
autoimmune attacks. Specialized regulatory 
T cells are needed to keep such autoreactive 
effector T cells in check, but exactly how they 
achieve this task is incompletely understood. 
On page 225 of this issue, Liu et al.’ provide 
information on how the spatial organization 
of regulatory and effector T cells helps to main- 
tain immune homeostasis. 

For many years, conventional wisdom held 
that, as T cells develop in the thymus and 
become equipped with T-cell receptors (TCRs) 
of unpredictable specificity, they are subjected 


to a negative-selection process in which cells 
bearing receptors that react strongly with self 
antigens are removed. Recently, however, it has 
become evident* that numerous autoreactive 
T cells continually leave the thymus and enter 
secondary lymphoid organs, such as the spleen 
and lymph nodes, where immune responses 
are initiated. Keeping these autoreactive 
T cells in check is achieved in part by regu- 
latory T (T,,,) cells, which mostly bear TCRs 
that also bind self antigens. When T,,, cells lose 
their function, potentially lethal autoimmune 
diseases develop in both mice and humans’. 
What is it that guides T,,, cells to focus their 
immune-regulatory activities on autoreactive 
effector T cells in the vast expanse of the sec- 
ondary lymphoid organs, where they are 
outnumbered 10 to 1 by their non-regulatory 
counterparts? Liu et al. observed in healthy 
mice that most T,,, cells are evenly dispersed in 
the areas of lymphoid tissues that are densely 
packed with T cells, but some small clusters of 
T,.g Cells form in the lymph nodes’ superficial 
paracortex. This region has the highest density 
of migratory dendritic cells (DCs) — immune 


cells that survey tissues and take up both self 
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Figure 1 | Regulatory T-cell control of autoreactive T cells. Some types of 
the immune system's dendritic cells (DCs) collect molecular samples of our 
tissue environments and migrate to draining lymph nodes. Here, they present 
their samples to T cells, which express unique surface receptors that recognize 
specific molecular structures (antigens). Some of these T-cell receptors 

will bind self antigens; if such binding occurs and the T cell is activated, an 
autoimmune response could ensue. However, a specialized class of T cell — 

) cells, which also recognize self antigens — can be activated 


regulatory T (T,, 


eg 


and foreign antigens before migrating through 
the lymphatic system to the tissue-draining 
lymph nodes to present these antigens to T cells. 

The observation that clustered T,., cells 
are in preferential contact with migratory 
DCs even in the absence of foreign antigens 
suggests that the clustering is driven by the 
recognition of self antigens (Fig. 1). Indeed, 
the authors observed that T,,, cells lost the 
ability to form clusters when their TCRs were 
deleted. Two previous studies** showed that 
TCR signalling is required for mature T,,, cells 
to acquire and sustain their full suppressive 
activity, which includes elevated expression 
of regulatory molecules such as CD73 and 
CTLA4. Intriguingly, clustered T,,., cells also 
expressed the largest quantities of these mol- 
ecules, and this property was lost after TCR 
deletion, indicating that TCR triggering not 
only positions T,., cells in clusters, but also 
increases their suppressive activity. 

In addition to these TCR-dependent events, 
Liu et al. noted that the transcription factor 
STATS was phosphorylated (indicating that 
it was activated) in most clustering T,,,, cells. 
This phosphorylation was driven by a cytokine 
(a secreted cell-signalling protein) called inter- 
leukin (IL)-2, which was produced by effector 
T cells at the centre of T,,,-cell clusters. When 
the researchers treated their mice with an anti- 
body that inhibits IL-2 function, they observed 
increased activation of autoreactive effector T 
cells, indicating a loss of suppression by T,,. 
cells. This finding also suggests that the initial 
activation-driven proliferation of effector T 
cells does not require the IL-2 that they them- 
selves produce, as previously reported®. Instead, 
the cytokine primarily activates a negative feed- 
back loop involving IL-2-responsive T,,, cells 
that are recruited to sites of autoreactive effec- 
tor T-cell activation, to stop these dangerous 


responses in their tracks (Fig. 1). 


Effector 
T cell 


Liu and colleagues’ study suggests that the 
activation of autoreactive effector T cells is a 
surprisingly frequent event that seemingly 
brings us to the verge of autoimmune disease, 
but that rapid recruitment of T,,, cells into 
functional niches containing self-antigen- 
presenting DCs ensures that these self antigens 
can be tolerated. Further research is needed to 
determine whether clustering is essential for 
suppression or merely a side effect of the TCR- 
driven T,,,-cell activation process. 

The precise mechanism by which T,,,-cell 
clusters are formed is also still unclear. The 
most straightforward explanation is that they 
arise when T,,, cells stabilize their interactions 
with those DCs that were activated either 
through previous interactions with autoreactive 
T effector cells or by other means (which could 
have triggered the autoreactive effector T-cell 
response in the first place). Another, but not 
mutually exclusive, possibility is that TCR sig- 
nalling in T,,, cells renders them responsive to 
chemoattractant molecules produced by acti- 
vated DCs, rather like the spatial organization 
that allows one class of effector T cell (CD4* 
T cells) to provide ‘help’ to another (CD8* T 
cells)’. These considerations also raise the ques- 
tion of whether clustering T,,, and autoreactive 
effector T cells respond to related self antigens, 
and whether they may encounter them on dif- 
ferent DCs or must interact with the same DC. 

It will also be interesting to explore the fates 
of autoreactive effector T cells once they are 
brought under control, and to investigate 
whether this interplay between T,,, and effec- 
tor T cells applies only in lymphoid tissues, 
or also at effector sites of immune responses, 
where regulatory function requires that both 
T,.g Cells and effector T cells re-encounter their 
specific antigens®. Furthermore, how can the 
barrier to complete T-cell activation described 


in this study be overcome during appropriate 
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to suppress these effector T-cell responses. Liu et al.' suggest that T,.. and 


reg 


autoreactive effector T cells encounter their specific antigens on migratory 
DCs, leading to initial activation and clustering of T,,, cells close to 


reg 


effector T cells that produce the cell-signalling molecule IL-2. This cytokine 
then fuels further T,,,-cell proliferation and/or function, and the fully 
activated T,,, cells eventually suppress effector T-cell activation, possibly 

by acting directly on the effector T cells or indirectly by suppressing the 
stimulatory capacity of the DCs. 


responses against pathogens, or break down 
where autoimmunity occurs? 

Finally, it is appropriate to point out the 
tremendous potential of the integrative tissue- 
imaging technique used in this study, which 
the authors have named histocytometry’. 
In contrast to other multiplexed single-cell- 
analysis techniques, this method records 
the position of multiple cell types in intact 
tissues, along with quantitative information 
on their activation states and gene-expression 
patterns. As illustrated here, this can reveal 
minor functional populations that participate 
in local cellular networks but would probably 
be overlooked in any type of global analysis. In 
times of increasingly fine-grained molecular 
analyses and definitions of subsets of immune 
cells, detailed information on their micro- 
environmental contexts promises to eventually 
produce a true systems-level understanding of 
the immune system. = 
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Undecidability of the spectral gap 


Toby S. Cubitt!*, David Perez-Garcia** & Michael M. Wolf? 


The spectral gap—the energy difference between the ground state and first excited state of a system—is central to quantum 
many-body physics. Many challenging open problems, such as the Haldane conjecture, the question of the existence 
of gapped topological spin liquid phases, and the Yang-Mills gap conjecture, concern spectral gaps. These and other 
problems are particular cases of the general spectral gap problem: given the Hamiltonian of a quantum many-body 
system, is it gapped or gapless? Here we prove that this is an undecidable problem. Specifically, we construct families 
of quantum spin systems on a two-dimensional lattice with translationally invariant, nearest-neighbour interactions, 
for which the spectral gap problem is undecidable. This result extends to undecidability of other low-energy properties, 
such as the existence of algebraically decaying ground-state correlations. The proof combines Hamiltonian complexity 
techniques with aperiodic tilings, to construct a Hamiltonian whose ground state encodes the evolution of a quantum 
phase-estimation algorithm followed by a universal Turing machine. The spectral gap depends on the outcome of the 
corresponding ‘halting problem’. Our result implies that there exists no algorithm to determine whether an arbitrary 
model is gapped or gapless, and that there exist models for which the presence or absence of a spectral gap is independent 


of the axioms of mathematics. 


The spectral gap is one of the most important physical properties 
of a quantum many-body system, determining much of its low- 
energy physics. Gapped systems exhibit non-critical behaviour (for 
example, massive excitations and short-range correlations), whereas 
phase transitions occur when the spectral gap vanishes and the sys- 
tem exhibits critical behaviour (for example, massless excitations and 
long-range correlations). Many seminal results in condensed matter 
theory prove that specific systems are gapped or gapless, for exam- 
ple, that the Heisenberg chain is gapless for half-integer spin’ (later 
extended to higher dimensions’), or that the 1D AKLT (Affleck- 
Kennedy-Lieb-Tasaki) model is gapped*. Similarly, many famous 
and long-standing open problems in theoretical physics concern the 
presence or absence of a spectral gap. A paradigmatic example is 
the antiferromagnetic Heisenberg model in 1D with integer spins. 
The ‘Haldane conjecture’ that this model is gapped, first formulated 
in 19834, has yet to be rigorously proven despite strong supporting 
numerical evidence®. The same question in the case of 2D non-bipartite 
lattices such as the kagome lattice was posed in 1973°. Numerical 
evidence’ strongly indicates that these systems may be topological 
spin liquids. This problem has attracted substantial attention® because 
materials such as herbertsmithite” have emerged whose interactions 
are well-approximated by the Heisenberg coupling. The presence of a 
spectral gap in these models remains one of the main unsolved ques- 
tions concerning the long-sought topological spin liquid phase. In 
the related setting of quantum field theory, one of the most notorious 
open problems again concerns a spectral gap—the Yang-Mills mass 
gap problem””. Proving the existence of a gap in Yang-Mills theory 
could provide a full explanation of the phenomenon of quark con- 
finement. Although there is strong supporting evidence of such a gap 
from numerical lattice quantum chromodynamics computations", 
the problem remains open. 

All of these problems are specific instances of the general spectral 
gap problem: given a quantum many-body Hamiltonian, is the system 
it describes gapped or gapless? Our main result is to prove that the 
spectral gap problem is undecidable in general. This involves more than 
merely showing that the problem is computationally or mathematically 


hard. Although one may be able to solve the spectral gap problem in 
specific cases, our result implies that it is, in general, logically impossi- 
ble to determine whether a system is gapped or gapless. This statement 
has two meanings, and we prove both. 

(1) The spectral gap problem is algorithmically undecidable: there 
cannot exist any algorithm that, given a description of the local inter- 
actions, determines whether the resultant model is gapped or gapless. 
This is the same sense in which the halting problem is undecidable’”. 

(2) The spectral gap problem is axiomatically independent: given 
any consistent recursive axiomatization of mathematics, there exist 
particular quantum many-body Hamiltonians for which the presence 
or absence of the spectral gap is not determined by these axioms. This 
is the form of undecidability encountered in Gédel’s incompleteness 


theorem). 


Precise statement of results 
It is important to be precise in what we mean by the spectral gap prob- 
lem. To this end, we must first specify the systems we are considering. 
Because we are proving undecidability, the simpler the system, the 
stronger the result. We restrict ourselves to nearest-neighbour, trans- 
lationally invariant spin lattice models on a 2D square lattice of size 
L x L (which we later take to oo), with local Hilbert space dimension 
d. Any such Hamiltonian H, is completely specified by at most three 
finite-dimensional Hermitian matrices describing the local interactions 
of the system: two d? x @? matrices hyow and ho that specify the inter- 
actions along the rows and columns of the lattice, and ad x d matrix h, 
that specifies any on-site interaction. All matrix elements will be 
algebraic numbers, and we normalize the interaction strength such that 
max{||Arow||> [|Acoill> [|Aall]} = 1 

We must also be precise in what we mean by ‘gapped’ and ‘gapless’ 
(see Fig. 1). Because quantum phase transitions occur in the ther- 
modynamic limit of arbitrarily large system size, we are interested in 
the spectral gap A(H;) = A,(Hz) — Ao(Hz) as the system size L — 00 
(where Xo and A, are the eigenvalues of H; with the smallest and 
second-smallest magnitude). We take ‘gapped’ to mean that the system has 
a unique ground state and a constant lower bound on the spectral gap: 
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4g -———— Ag 
Figure 1 | Gapped and gapless systems. a, A gapped system has a unique 
ground state A9(H) and a constant lower-bound 7 on the spectral gap 
A(H) = A; — Ao in the thermodynamic limit. b, A gapless system has 
continuous spectrum \j(H) above the ground state in the thermodynamic 
limit. 


A(H;) > y> 0 for all sufficiently large L. We take ‘gapless’ to mean 
the system has continuous spectrum above the ground state in the 
thermodynamic limit. 

Here gapped is not the negation of gapless; there are systems that 
fall into neither category. We adopt such strong definitions to delib- 
erately exclude ambiguous cases, such as systems with degenerate 
ground states. A Hamiltonian that is gapped or gapless according to 
the above definitions is recognized as such throughout the literature. 
We show that the spectral gap problem is undecidable even given that 
the Hamiltonian either has a unique ground state and a spectral gap of 
magnitude one, or has continuous spectrum above the ground state. 

We prove this by showing that the halting problem for Turing 
machines can be encoded in the spectral gap problem, implying that 
the latter is at least as hard as the former. A Turing machine is a simple, 
abstract model of computation in which a head reads and writes sym- 
bols from some finite alphabet on an infinite tape and moves left or 
right, following a finite set of rules. The halting problem asks: given an 
initial input written on the tape, does the Turing machine halt? Turing 
proved that this problem is undecidable’’; we relate it to the spectral 
gap problem in the following way. 


Theorem 1 
We can explicitly construct a dimension d, d? x d* matrices A, B, Cand 
D, and a rational number (3 > 0, which can be chosen to be as small as 
desired, such that 

(i) A is Hermitian, with matrix elements in Z + GZ + ls 

(ii) B and C have integer matrix elements; and 

(iii) D is Hermitian, with matrix elements in {0, 1, (}. 

For each positive integer n, define the local interactions of a transla- 
tionally invariant, nearest-neighbour Hamiltonian H(n) on a 2D square 
lattice as 


h(n) =a(n) IT 
Rrow =D 
he =A+ B(ei™™B +e il Bt + eft? MIC + eit) 


where p(n) = n/2!"|-! is the rational number whose binary fraction 
expansion contains the binary digits of n after the decimal point, |p(n)| 
denotes the number of digits in this expansion, a(n) < Gis an algebraic 
number that is computable from n, IT is a projector and the daggers 
denote Hermitian conjugation. Then 

(i) the local interaction strength is <1 (that is, |]h,(1)|], ||Arow|[> 
[|Acoi(72) || < Ds 

(ii) if the universal Turing machine halts on input n, the Hamiltonian 
H(n) is gapped with y> 1; and 
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(iii) if the universal Turing machine does not halt on input n, the 
Hamiltonian H(n) is gapless (that is, has continuous spectrum). 


Theorem 1 implies that the spectral gap problem is algorithmically 
undecidable because the halting problem is. By a standard argument"? 
algorithmic undecidability also implies axiomatic independence. Both 
forms of undecidability extend to other low-temperature properties 
of quantum systems, such as critical correlations in the ground state. 
In fact, our method allows us to prove undecidability of any physical 
property that distinguishes a Hamiltonian from a gapped system with 
unique, product ground state. 


Hamiltonian construction 

We first relate undecidability of the spectral gap to undecidability of 

another important physical quantity, the ground state energy density, 

which, for a 2D lattice, is given by E,= lim [Ao(Hz)/L7]- We then 
Loo 


transform the halting problem into a question about ground state 
energy densities. 

Reducing the ground state energy density problem to the spectral 
gap problem requires two ingredients. 

(1) It requires a translationally invariant Hamiltonian H,(y) on a2D 
square lattice with local interactions hy(y), whose ground state energy 
density is either strictly positive or tends to zero from below in the 
thermodynamic limit, depending on the value of an external parame- 
ter yy; however, determining which case holds should be undecidable. 
Constructing such a Hamiltonian constitutes the main technical work 
of our result. (These properties of H,(v) are unaffected if we multiply 
h,() by an arbitrary fixed rational number (3, no matter how small.) 

(2) It requires a gapless Hamiltonian Hj with translationally invariant 
local interactions hg and a ground state energy of zero. (Recall that by 
‘gapless’ we mean continuous spectrum above the ground state, not 
merely a vanishing spectral gap.) There are many well-known examples 
of such Hamiltonians, for example, that associated with the critical 
XY model. 

Given Hamiltonians with these properties, we construct a new trans- 
lationally invariant Hamiltonian, with local interactions h(,), that is 
gapped or gapless depending on the value of yy. The local Hilbert space 
of h() is the tensor product of those of hy and hg together with one 
additional energy level: H = |0) 6 Hy ® Ha. We take the interaction 
h‘/) between nearest-neighbour sites i and j to be 


h(o)) = o)(0} @ (A [oy(o) +AlM(y) wa” 
The spectrum of the new Hamiltonian H is 
specH = {0} U {specH,(y) + specHg} US (2) 


with S > 1 (see Supplementary Information for details). Recalling that 
we chose Hy to be gapless, we see immediately from equation (2) that if 
the ground state energy density of H, tends to zero from below (so that 
Ao(Hu) < 0), then H(y) is gapless; if H, has a strictly positive ground 
state energy density (so that Ao(H,) diverges to +00), then it has a 
spectral gap >1, as required (see Fig. 2). 

This construction is rather general: by choosing different hg, we 
obtain undecidability of any physical property that distinguishes a 
Hamiltonian from a gapped system with a unique product ground state. 


Encoding computation in ground states 

To construct the Hamiltonian H,(y), we encode the halting problem 
into the local interactions hy(y) of the Hamiltonian. The halting prob- 
lem concerns the dynamics of a classical system—a Turing machine. 
To relate it to the ground state energy density—a static property of a 
quantum system—we construct a Hamiltonian whose ground state 
encodes the entire history of the computation carried out by the Turing 
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Figure 2 | Relating ground state energy density to spectral gap. a-c, To 
relate ground state energy density and spectral gap, we need a Hamiltonian 
H,(y) whose ground state energy density is either strictly positive or tends 
to zero from below in the thermodynamic limit, but determining which is 
undecidable (a), and a gapless Hamiltonian Hg with a ground state energy 
of zero (b). We combine H,(y) and Hg to form a new local interaction, 
h(p), in such a way that H(p) has an additional non-degenerate zero- 
energy eigenstate |0) (c), and that the continuous spectrum of Hy is shifted 
immediately above the ground state energy of H,. d, If the ground state 
energy density of H,(y) tends to zero from below, then its ground state 
energy in the thermodynamic limit must be <0, and H(y) is gapless. 

e, Alternatively, if the ground state energy density of Hy(¢) is strictly 
positive, then its ground state energy in the thermodynamic limit must 
diverge to +00, and H(y) is gapped with gap A(H) > 1. 


machine in superposition’»: if the state of the computation at time tf is 
represented by the state vector|1),), and the computation runs until time 
T, then the ground state is the so-called ‘computational history state’ 
= aes |u),). In the following, when we refer to the Turing machines 


encoded in the Hamiltonian ‘running’ on some input, we mean that the 
evolution produced by running the Turing machine on that input 
appears in the ground state as the corresponding computational history 
state. 

If there are no other constraints, writing down a Hamiltonian whose 
ground state is the computational history state is straightforward. 
However, constructing such a Hamiltonian out of the local interactions 
of a many-body system is more involved. The construction method of 
ref. 15 was later substantially developed!® and, after a long sequence 
of results!”~!°, culminated in the construction for 1D spin chains with 
translationally invariant, nearest-neighbour interactions presented 
in ref. 20. 

For any quantum Turing machine”! (QTM), an interaction h between 
neighbouring particles may be constructed” such that the ground state 


of the 1D translationally invariant Hamiltonian Hg; = pam h;,i4, is of 
the form ssa t)|¢,), where the ‘clock’ part of the computational 


history state|t) ~ |1)®|0)°’~‘ counts time in unary, and |7),) represents 
the state of the QTM after t time-steps. Moreover, the ground state 
energy may be taken equal to zero. 

The translationally invariant Hamiltonians we are considering are 
completely specified by the finite number of matrix elements in the 
local interactions hyows Moi and h;. To encode the halting problem in 
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the Hamiltonian, we use quantum phase estimation” to encode any of 
the countably infinite possible inputs to the universal Turing machine 
(UTM) into these matrix elements. 


Quantum phase estimation 
Given a unitary matrix U, the quantum phase estimation algorithm 
estimates an eigenvalue e*™” of U to a given number of bits of preci- 
sion (which must be chosen in advance). It is well-known” that if the 
number of bits of precision in the quantum phase estimation algorithm 
is greater than or equal to the number of digits in the binary fraction 
expansion of y, then the quantum phase estimation algorithm, rather 
than estimating the phase approximately, will output all the digits of y 
(written as a binary fraction) exactly. 

We use this property to construct a family of QTMs P,,, indexed by 
n€N, with the following properties: (i) the number of internal states 
and tape symbols of P,, are independent of n; and (ii) given a number 
N=2*—1>n, with x EN, as input (written in binary), P,, writes the 
binary expansion of n on its tape and then halts deterministically. (The 
reason for having the input N of this form will become clear later.) To 
construct P,,, we construct a QTM that uses the input N to determine 
how many digits of precision to use, then runs the quantum phase 
1 0 


estimation algorithm on the single-qubit gate U= ( e2nig 


} The phase 
yin Uis determined by the transition rules of the QTM”!. Choosing 
y to be the rational number whose binary fraction expansion contains 
the digits of n (expressed in binary) achieves the desired behaviour 
for P,,. By ‘dovetailing’ P,, with a UTM (that is, running P,, first, then 
running the UTM), the UTM runs on the input specified by yp. 

The quantum computation carried out by P,, followed by the UTM 
is encoded in the Hamiltonian using the history state construction 
described above. The phase e’"” being estimated then becomes one of 
the matrix elements of the Hamiltonian. The same happens with the 
e2"* term that appears in the inverse quantum Fourier transform— 
the key ingredient of the quantum phase estimation algorithm. 

Finally, we must ensure that the |7/)) component of the history state 
is correctly initialized to input of the form N= 2* — 1 (written in binary) 
required by P,,. But N= 2* — 1 in binary is simply a string of N ‘1’s, and 
it is easy to ensure that|wq) is the state|1)°% using translationally invar- 
iant local interactions. 

If we add an on-site interaction h;=|T)(T| to the history-state 
Hamiltonian constructed above, which gives additional energy to the 
halting state | T), then its ground state will pick up additional energy if 
and only if the UTM halts. However, the ground state energy still con- 
verges to zero as L — oo in both cases (see Supplementary Information). 
The energy density therefore tends to zero in the thermodynamic limit, 
whether or not the UTM halts. 

To remedy this, and amplify the difference between the halting and 
non-halting cases, we use the second spatial dimension and exploit 
Wang tilings. 


Quasi- periodic tilings 
A Wang tile”? is a square with markings along each edge. A tiling is then 
an arrangement of such tiles covering the whole plane, so that the mark- 
ings on adjacent edges match. A tiling can easily be encoded in 
a ground state of a classical Hamiltonian on a 2D square lattice: by 
representing tile types by an orthogonal basis {|T)} for the local Hilbert 
space H,, and choosing local interaction terms | T;) (T;| ® |T;) (T;| to 
give an energy penalty to all adjacent non-matching pairs of tiles Tj, T;, 
a tiling of the plane is equivalent to a ground state with zero energy. 
We prove, and subsequently exploit, very particular properties of the 
aperiodic Robinson tiling”, and combine them with the history-state 
Hamiltonian. Although the pattern of tiles in the Robinson tiling 
extends infinitely in all directions, it never repeats. More precisely, it 
contains periodically repeating subpatterns that form squares with sizes 
given by 4* for all k € N (see Fig. 3). This periodicity allows us to encode 
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Figure 3 | Complete Hamiltonian construction. a—c, The Robinson tiles 
enforce a recursive pattern of interlocking squares, the sizes of which are 
given by 4* for all k € N (b). As with any Wang tiling, we can readily 
represent this tiling as a classical Hamiltonian whose ground state has the 
same quasi-periodic structure. Because the set of tiles is fixed, the local 
dimension of this Hamiltonian is constant. By adding a ‘quantum layer’ 
on top of the Robinson-tiling Hamiltonian and choosing a suitable 
translationally invariant coupling between the layers, we effectively place 
copies of the QTM encoded in a 1D history-state Hamiltonian (a) along 
one edge of all of the squares. The ground state of this Hamiltonian 
consists of the Robinson tiling configuration in the tiling layer, with 
computational history states in the quantum layer along one edge of each 
square in the tiling (c). Each of these encodes the evolution of the same 
quantum phase estimation algorithm and UTM. The effective tape length 
available for each QTM is determined by the size of the square it ‘runs’ on. 


in the ground state many copies of the UTM running on the same input 
(py, with tapes of all possible finite lengths and for every possible finite 
run time (see Fig. 3). 

This encoding is achieved by sandwiching the 1D quantum history- 
state Hamiltonian h, ‘on top of’ the Robinson-tiling Hamiltonian h, to 
form two ‘layers’, so that the local Hilbert space at each site is 
H=H.® (He®H,) (where H, = |0) is an additional energy level). 
One can then construct a Hamiltonian (see Supplementary 
Information) whose ground state is of the form |T'), ® |1))eq where|T). 
is a product state representing a classical configuration of the tiling layer 
and|q)eq contains—in a tensor product structure—computational his- 
tory states along one edge (a ‘segment’ of all of the squares appearing 
in the configuration given by T. These computational history states are 
essentially the only constituents of |7/)., that contribute to the energy. 
The Hamiltonian also has an on-site interaction h, = |T)(T| that gives 
an additional energy to the halting state of the Turing machine |T). 
Hence the ground state will pick up additional energy from all encoded 
Turing machines that halt. This energy still decreases as the relevant 
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system size increases, which, however, is now the size of the corre- 
sponding segment in the Robinson tiling (see Fig. 3), not the overall 
system size. 

We now consider the ground state energy. If the UTM does not halt 
on input n, then|T), is a valid tiling and for all segments that are larger 
than |n|, the ground state energy contribution is zero. The contribution 
for each segment smaller than |n| is some algebraic computable number. 
If a(n) is the sum of the contributions of all segments smaller than | n|, 
then the addition of the constant energy shift hy = —a(n)l to the 
Hamiltonian makes the ground state energy density negative (but tend- 
ing to zero from below as L — oo) in the non-halting case (see 
Supplementary Information). 

In the halting case, one of two things may happen. If |T), is a valid 
tiling, then the number of squares large enough for the encoded Turing 
machine to halt grows quadratically with system size, and each square 
contributes a small but non-zero energy. Because such a state also picks 
up the energy contribution from segments of size smaller than ||, the 
energy diverges with lattice size even after adding h, = — a(n). Hence 
the ground state energy density is strictly positive in the halting case, 
as desired. 

Alternatively, one could try to reduce the energy by introducing 
defects in the tiling, which effectively ‘break’ some of the Turing 
machines so that they do not halt. However, we prove that the Robinson 
tiling is robust to such defects: a tile mismatch only affects the pattern 
of squares in a finite region around the defect, and each defect contrib- 
utes O(1) energy. We can choose the parameters (see Supplementary 
Information) to guarantee that introducing defects is energetically 
unfavourable. This completes the argument establishing our main 
result, Theorem 1. 

Additional technical details can be found in the Supplementary 
Information. 


Discussion 

We now discuss both the implications and the limitations of these 
results. This result is relevant to mathematical models of quantum 
many-body systems, as well as the behaviour of, and methods for 
treating, the thermodynamic limit. Moreover, it can also be seen as an 
indication of new physical phenomena. 

An immediate consequence of the undecidability of the spectral 
gap is that there cannot exist an algorithm or a computable criterion 
that solves the spectral gap problem in general. Although algorithmic 
undecidability always concerns infinite families of systems, the axio- 
matic interpretation of the result also allows us to apply it to individual 
systems: there are particular Hamiltonians within these families for 
which one can neither prove nor disprove the presence of a gap, or of 
any other undecidable property. Unfortunately, our methods cannot 
pinpoint these particular cases, let alone prove that one of the afore- 
mentioned long-standing open problems is axiomatically undecidable. 

A further consequence concerns the behaviour of the thermody- 
namic limit. In practice, we usually probe the idealized infinite ther- 
modynamic limit by studying how the system behaves as we consider 
finite systems of increasing size. One often assumes that the systems, 
although finite, are so large that the asymptotic behaviour is already 
observed. In numerical simulations of condensed matter systems, one 
typically simulates finite systems of increasing size and extrapolates the 
asymptotic behaviour from the finite-size scaling”. Similarly, lattice 
quantum chromodynamics calculations simulate finite lattice spacings, 
and extrapolate the results to the continuum!’. Renormalization group 
techniques accomplish something similar mathematically”®; however, 
the undecidable quantum many-body models constructed in this work 
exhibit behaviour that defeats such approaches, in the following way. 
As the system size increases, the Hamiltonian will initially look like a 
gapless system, with the low-energy spectrum appearing to converge 
to a continuum. But at some threshold lattice size, a spectral gap of 
magnitude one will suddenly appear (or, vice versa, a gap will suddenly 
close*’). Not only can the lattice size at which the system switches from 
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gapless to gapped be arbitrarily large, the threshold at which this transi- 
tion occurs is uncomputable. The analogous implication also holds for 
all other undecidable low-temperature properties. Thus, any method of 
extrapolating the asymptotic behaviour from finite system sizes must 
fail in general. 

This conclusion leads us directly to new physical phenomena. First, 
it hints at a new type of ‘phase transition, which is not driven by tem- 
perature or extrinsic local parameters, but by the size of the system. 
Some of the models constructed in the proof of Theorem 1 exhibit a 
drastic and abrupt change of properties when their size is increased 
beyond a certain scale. The scale at which this happens can be very 
large, and is not generally computable from the local description of 
the system. Second, our results show that certain quantum many-body 
models exhibit a radical form of instability. An arbitrarily small change 
in the parameters can cause the system to cross an arbitrary number of 
gapped/gapless transitions. In a sense, this phenomenon is the source 
of the undecidability in our models. 

We finish with a closer look at some of the limitations of our results. 
First, all our results concern 2D (or higher-dimensional) systems. 
Although the majority of our construction is already 1D, we do not 
currently know whether the entire result holds in 1D as well. Second, 
although a theoretical model of a quantum many-body system is 
always an idealisation of the real physics, the models we construct in 
the proof of Theorem 1 are highly artificial. Whether the results can 
be extended to more natural models is yet to be determined. A related 
point is that we prove undecidabiltiy of the spectral gap (and other 
low-temperature properties) for Hamiltonians with a very particular 
form. We do not know how stable the results are to small deviations 
from this. This is a general issue with most many-body models; stabil- 
ity in this sense is not understood even for much simpler models such 
as the Ising model. Recent stability proofs only apply to certain types 
of frustration-free Hamiltonians”*’. Our results restrict the extent to 
which such stability results can be generalized. Similarly, we do not 
know whether the results hold for systems with low-dimensional local 
Hilbert spaces. Although the dimension d in Theorem 1 is fixed and 
finite, providing an estimate for it would be cumbersome and certainly 
involve large exponentials. However, the steps in the proof described 
above are not tailored to minimizing this dimension. Whether there is 
a non-trivial bound on the dimension of the local Hilbert space below 
which the spectral gap problem becomes decidable is an intriguing 
open question. 
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Signal integration by Ca’* regulates 
intestinal stem-cell activity 


Hansong Deng', Akos A. Gerencser! & Heinrich Jasper! 


Somatic stem cells maintain tissue homeostasis by dynamically adjusting proliferation and differentiation in response 
to stress and metabolic cues. Here we identify Ca** signalling as a central regulator of intestinal stem cell (ISC) activity 
in Drosophila. We show that dietary L-glutamate stimulates ISC division and gut growth. The metabotropic glutamate 
receptor (mGluR) is required in ISCs for this response, and for an associated modulation of cytosolic Ca** oscillations 
that results in sustained high cytosolic Ca? concentrations. High cytosolic Ca*+ concentrations induce ISC proliferation 
by regulating Calcineurin and CREB-regulated transcriptional co-activator (Crtc). In response to a wide range of dietary 
and stress stimuli, ISCs reversibly transition between Ca?* oscillation states that represent poised or activated modes of 
proliferation, respectively. We propose that the dynamic regulation of intracellular Ca** levels allows effective integration 
of diverse mitogenic signals in ISCs to adapt their proliferative activity to the needs of the tissue. 


Somatic stem cells can shift between quiescent and active states, and 
between asymmetric and symmetric division modes according to the 
regenerative need of a tissue’. How stem cells decode and integrate 
various environmental inputs to adjust their proliferative behaviours 
remains an unresolved question with implications for our under- 
standing of degenerative and neoplastic diseases. ISCs represent most 
mitosis-competent cells in the Drosophila intestinal epithelium, and 
can undergo symmetric or asymmetric divisions in response to die- 
tary or stress stimuli, respectively’ >. Complex cell-autonomous and 
non-autonomous interactions between conserved signalling pathways 
(including Jak/Stat, Egfr, insulin receptor (InR) and JNK signalling) 
govern these responses'*°. Through asymmetric divisions, ISCs form 
lineage-restricted diploid progenitor cells known as enteroblasts, which 
differentiate into large polyploid enterocytes or small diploid enteroen- 
docrine cells’**, Symmetric divisions can be induced by insulin signal- 
ling and allow adaptive resizing of the gut after feeding’. Growth and 
physiology of flies is influenced by the protein concentration in the 
food, yet the role of specific nutrients in adaptive resizing has remained 
unexamined®”, -glutamate (L-Glu) is among the most abundant amino 
acids in proteins, and is a critical energy source for the intestine®. At the 
same time, it serves as a signalling molecule, stimulating specific mem- 
brane receptors in a wide range of cells’. t-Glu promotes cell prolifera- 
tion in the intestinal epithelium of mice, mediated by the metabotropic 
glutamate receptor mGluRS (ref. 10), yet it remains unclear whether 
and how this signal affects the proliferative activity of ISCs. 


Glutamate regulates gut growth through mGluR 

To assess whether dietary L-Glu influences adaptive resizing of the 
intestinal epithelium, we used a modified version of the feeding pro- 
tocol developed previously! (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 2a). As 
early as 4h after starting feeding, flies maintained on 0.1% yeast sup- 
plemented with 1% L-Glu exhibited a higher mitotic index along the 
intestinal epithelium (both anterior and posterior gut) than controls, 
and after 2 days the posterior midgut significantly increased in length, 
width and cell density (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 2a, d; feeding 
rates were similar between the different food recipes; Extended Data 
Fig. 2b). t-Glu had to be ingested with the diet for these effects, as 
injection of 1% L-Glu into the animal did not increase ISC prolifer- 
ation rates (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Food supplemented with other 


amino acids, or in which the caloric content was increased using sugar, 
did not stimulate ISC proliferation (Extended Data Fig. 2e). t-Glu 
feeding also increased the growth rate of ISC lineages marked by Flp- 
out or MARCM lineage tracing systems!!!” (Extended Data Fig. 2f-h). 

We tested whether this t-Glu response is mediated by ionotropic 
receptors (NMDA (N-methyl-p-aspartate) and GluRIIA, B or C) or the 
one metabotropic L-Glu receptor (mGluR) encoded by the fly genome, 
and found that ISC-specific knockdown of mGluR or homozygosity 
for the mGluR loss-of-function allele mGluR!” impaired the response 
(Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 2i). Desensitization or internalization 
of mGluR, or oxidative glutamate toxicity, may explain the observation 
that higher levels (5 or 10%) of L-Glu impaired ISC proliferation rather 
than activated it'!* (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 

The concentration of freely available L-Glu in the intestinal epi- 
thelium is expected to reflect a balance between L-Glu absorption by 
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Figure 1 | Glutamate regulates ISC proliferation and gut growth through 
mGluR. a, Schematic of starvation/refeeding experiments performed. 

b, Mitotic figures (phospho-histone H3 (pH3)-expressing nuclei), gut 
length, gut width, and number of Dl-expressing and non-expressing cells 
per field in the posterior midgut (PM). Px, pixels. Data are mean and s.e.m. 
P values from Student’s t-test; NS, not significant. For mitotic figures, 

n= 14 flies for each genotype, representative of 3 independent experiments 
shown. For gut length, width and cell numbers, n = 9 for each control 

(ctrl) condition, n = 12 flies for each mGluR®“‘ condition, results are 
representative of 2 independent experiments. 
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Figure 2 | Dietary L-Glu influences ISC [Ca?*] oscillations and 
proliferation through the mGluR/Gaq/PLC®8 pathway. a, Experimental 
setup for live recordings of Ca** oscillations in ISCs. b, Representative traces 
of GCaMP3/mCherry ratios in individual wild-type ISCs (pooled from 4 
guts; 50 frames, 15s intervals). Fl., fluorescence. c, Representative frames 
from live recording (frame and time in minutes indicated). Arrowheads 
mark typical ISCs. GFP, green fluorescent protein. d, [Ca?*] oscillation 
frequency and average GCaMP3/mCherry ratio in ISCs of flies of the 
indicated genotypes refed for 4h. e, .-Glu-induced proliferation analysed 
after Gag and PLC were knocked down (using Gaq®“i and PLCBEN“Y, 


enterocytes and input from the diet. In the nervous system, excess L- 
Glu is recycled by astrocytes through Excitatory amino acid transport- 
ers (Eaat proteins)!°. In mammals, EAAT3 (also known as EAACI and 
SLC1A1) is expressed in the apical, brush border membrane of entero- 
cytes throughout the small intestine'®. RNA sequencing (RNA-seq), 
quantitative reverse transcription PCR (qRT-PCR), in situ hybridi- 
zation and an Eaat1::GAL4 reporter’” suggested expression of Eaat1 
in enterocytes of the fly gut, with specifically increased activity in the 
anterior midgut (Extended Data Fig. 3a—c and not shown). Silencing 
Eaat1 in enterocytes using the enterocyte-specific driver NP1::GAL4 
(ref. 18) increased mitotic figures and the number of cells expressing 
the ISC marker Delta throughout the gut without triggering the canon- 
ical Jak/Stat-mediated enterocyte stress response or inducing apoptosis 
in enterocytes (Extended Data Fig. 3d, f, g). Overexpression of Eaat1 
significantly reduced the ISC response to L-Glu feeding (Extended 
Data Fig. 3e), suggesting that L-Glu resorption through Eaat1 influ- 
ences free L-Glu levels in the intestine, modulating ISC proliferation 
and adaptive resizing. The limited glutamatergic innervation of the 
midgut epithelium suggests that direct regulation of ISCs by glutama- 
tergic neurons is unlikely (Extended Data Fig. 4a—d). 


Ca?* oscillations in ISCs 
mGluR, a G-protein-coupled receptor (GPCR), influences cytosolic 
Ca?" levels via phospholipase C (PLC) and inositol-1,4,5-trisphosphate 


respectively) in ISCs for 7 days. Data are mean and s.e.m. P values from 
Student's t-test. In d, individual ISCs pooled from 4-5 guts; n= 12, 14, 18, 
30, 12, 13, 17, 15, 9, 10, 13 and 11 cells from left to right. In e, n= 13, 16, 10, 
11, 11 and 12 guts from left to right. Results are representative of 6 (b, c) and 
3 (d, e) experiments. f, Regulation of Ca?* homeostasis in non-excitable 
cells. GPCR/InsP3R cascade causes release of Ca?+ (red dots) from the ER. 

A decline of [Ca?*] in the ER is sensed by the Stim—Orai complex, and 
induces extracellular Ca”* influx into the cytoplasm (SOCE). Excessive 
cytoplasmic Ca** is pumped into the ER by SERCA or out of the cell by 
PMCA. 


(InsP3))”. Cytosolic [Ca?*] is low owing to active transport that seques- 
ters Ca?* into the endoplasmic reticulum (ER), the mitochondria or 
the extracellular space. Stimulation by growth factors, hormones or 
neurotransmitters triggers Ca” release from these stores, leading to 
acute spikes in cytosolic [Ca?*] as well as [Ca?*] oscillations that influ- 
ence a wide range of cellular functions?°-?3, We used UAS-GCaMP3, 
a genetically encoded Ca** reporter**”°, to test whether intracellu- 
lar [Ca’*] in ISCs responds to dietary L-Glu and to mGluR activity. 
Variable activity of this reporter in ISCs (Extended Data Fig. 4e-g) 
suggested fluctuations of [Ca?*] that we confirmed by live imaging 
using two-photon microscopy (Fig. 2a-c). Quantification of [Ca?*] in 
individual ISCs (as the fluorescence emission ratio between GCaMP 
and co-expressed mCherry) revealed frequent and robust [Ca?*] oscil- 
lations in ISCs of wild-type intestines (Supplementary Discussion, Fig. 
2b, c, Extended Data Fig. 5a, e and Supplementary Videos 1 and 2). 
Experiments using Ca*+ channel inhibitors and Ca?* chelators, as well 
as genetic knockdown of InsP; receptors, suggest that these [Ca**] oscil- 
lations depend on influx through plasma membrane Ca?" channels 
and on Ca’* release from intracellular stores through InsP receptors 
(Supplementary Discussion, Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 5b-d). We 
confirmed reliability of GCaMP3 by recording Ca’ oscillations using a 
bi-cistronic tdTomato-V2-GCaMP5 construct”®”’, and a new, ultra-sen- 
sitive (higher affinity, dynamic range and brightness) Ca* reporter, 
IVS-GCaMP6s’8 (Extended Data Fig. 5e and Supplementary Video 2). 
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Figure 3 | CaN/CRTC regulates ISC proliferation in response to increased 
cytosolic Ca?*. a, Ca”* oscillation patterns in ISCs perturbed as indicated. 
b, Mitotic figures in guts of 2-3-day-old flies maintained at 29°C for 4 days. 
c, Cross section of posterior midguts of the indicated genotypes. Visceral 
muscle identified by phalloidin (red), and ISCs/enteroblasts by GFP (green). 
DAPI, blue. d, Mitotic figures in control or crtc null mutants (crtc**”) 
combined with SERCA knockdown (SERCA®“’), e, Mitotic figures in 
control or crtc? homozygotes after refeeding. f, Mitotic figures in indicated 
genotypes after refeeding. Data are mean and s.e.m. In a, individual ISCs 
pooled from 4-5 different guts; n = 13, 12, 13, 10, 16, 12, 14, 8, 17, 11, 21, 

12, 11, 10, 16, 12, 8, 6, 20 and 12 cells. In b, n = 22, 24, 15, 13, 16, 15, 22, 

18, 12 and 16 guts. In d, n= 12, 22, 11 and 19 guts. Ine, n= 12, 8, 10 and 8 
guts. In f, n= 10, 12, 11, 11, 10 and 12 guts (from left to right in all panels). 
** P< 0.001; **** P< 0.0001, one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) 

(a, b (left and middle), d, f) and Student's t-test (b (right), d). Results are 
representative of 3 (a, e) and 2 (b, d, f) experiments. 


Refeeding with 1% L-Glu-supplemented food reduced [Ca?*] oscil- 
lation frequency and increased the average GCaMP3 signal intensity 
in wild-type ISCs (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 6a and Supplementary 
Videos 3 and 4). Knockdown of mGluR resulted in reduced oscillation 
frequency while maintaining low signal intensity under mock condi- 
tions, and prevented the L-Glu-induced increase in signal intensity 
(Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 6a, c and Supplementary Videos 5 and 6). 
These data suggested that increased ISC proliferation is associated with 
increased cytosolic [Ca”*]. Accordingly, both oscillations and signal 
intensity were reduced in feeding conditions in which ISC proliferation is 
inhibited (Extended Data Fig. 6b; compare with Extended Data Fig. 2a). 

The Drosophila genome encodes six different Ga subunits, three 
different GB subunits and two Gy subunits. PLCB, Gaq, GB13F and 
G71 (but not GaO, Gai and Ga) are required for [Ca?*] oscilla- 
tions in ISCs (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e and Supplementary Video 7), 
and knockdown of Gaq or PLC inhibited L-Glu-induced changes 
in [Ca?*] oscillations and ISC proliferation (Fig. 2d, e). A canoni- 
cal GPCR signalling pathway through heterotrimeric G proteins and 
PLC6 thus regulates cytosolic [Ca?*] and proliferation of ISCs in 
response to dietary L-Glu (Fig. 2f). 


Increased cytosolic [Ca?"] triggers ISC proliferation 
Ca’* concentrations in the ER are dynamically controlled by Store- 


operated calcium entry (SOCE)*”**. Cytosolic Ca”* is pumped into 
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the ER by Sarco-endoplasmic reticulum calcium ATPase (SERCA), 
or out of the cell by Sodium calcium exchanger (Ncx) or Plasma 
membrane calcium ATPase (PMCA)?°-*?, A decrease in ER [Ca?*] 
is sensed by Stromal interaction molecule (Stim), an ER membrane 
protein that opens the plasma membrane Ca** channel Orai, allow- 
ing influx of extracellular Ca”* into the cytosol””-**. This coupled 
influx/efflux process is essential for Ca?* oscillations in non-excitable 
cells*’-** and is conserved in Drosophila (Fig. 2f and Extended Data 
Fig. 1b). Genetic or pharmacological perturbation of conserved SOCE 
components revealed that [Ca**] oscillations in ISCs are regulated 
by the canonical GPCR/InsP3/SOCE pathway, while receptors that 
influence membrane polarization do not contribute to Ca** signal- 
ling in these cells (Supplementary Discussion, Fig. 3a, Extended Data 
Figs 6f and 7a and Supplementary Videos 8 and 9). Perturbations in 
which oscillations were impaired while cytosolic [Ca?*] increased 
(for example, knocking down SERCA or PMCA) strongly stimu- 
lated ISC proliferation (Fig. 3b, c and Extended Data Fig. 7b-d; see 
Supplementary Discussion for detailed description of genetic pertur- 
bations). This could be prevented by inhibiting the increase in cyto- 
solic [Ca**] (by also knocking down Stim; Fig. 3b, c and Extended 
Data Fig. 7e, f). Sustained increased cytosolic [Ca**] is thus sufficient 
and required to induce ISC proliferation. ISC proliferation is also 
induced by overexpression of Stim and Orai or InsP3R, conditions 
that increase cytosolic [Ca**] independently of SERCA (Fig. 3a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 7f). 

SERCA deficiency can cause mis-folding and mis-processing of 
Notch receptors, resulting in ISC tumours??*, We therefore assessed 
a possible role for Notch modulation in the proliferative response of 
ISCs to increased [Ca”*]. Studies of Notch reporter expression, of 
Notch-dependent differentiation phenotypes, and of Notch gain-of- 
function conditions suggest that the acute mitogenic effect of sustained 
increased cytosolic [Ca**] can be decoupled from longer-term effects 
of SERCA deficiency on Notch signalling, and that increasing [Ca?*] 
through SERCA-independent means or inducing ISC proliferation 
by overexpressing the Ca’* effector Crtc (see below) does not influ- 
ence Notch activity (Supplementary Discussion and Extended Data 
Fig. 8). SERCA deficiency further does not induce ISC proliferation 
by triggering an ER stress response (Supplementary Discussion and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a, b), and knockdown of SERCA or PMCA, or 
overexpression of Crtc, does not result in increased diphospho-ERK 
levels in ISCs (Extended Data Fig. 9c). Our experiments thus fail to 
detect deregulation of Notch, ERK and ER stress signalling as associ- 
ated with the acute proliferative response of ISCs to increased cytosolic 
[Ca?*]. Although an as-yet undetected perturbation of these pathways 
by short-term knockdown of SERCA or PMCA cannot be ruled out, we 
therefore sought to identify additional Ca*-sensitive regulators that 
may mediate the proliferative response of ISCs. 


CaN/CRTC regulate ISC proliferation in response to [Ca?*| 
Silencing the regulatory subunit CanB2 or the catalytic subunit 
CanA1 of the Ca?*-dependent phosphatase Calcineurin (CaN), 
but not the Ca”+-dependent kinases CaMKI and CaMKIL, signif- 
icantly abrogated ISC proliferation induced by either RNA inter- 
ference (RNAi) targeting SERCA (SERCARN4‘), PMCARNA’ or by 
co-overexpression of Stim and Orai (Stim and Orai?®) (Extended 
Data Fig. 9d, e). Knockdown of other CaN subunits encoded by the 
Drosophila genome (CanA-14F, Pp2B-14D and CanB) did not limit 
ISC proliferation (not shown), but overexpression of any of the three 
constitutively activated catalytic subunits*! was sufficient to promote 
ISC proliferation (Extended Data Fig. 9f). MARCM clones gener- 
ated by ISCs homozygous for the CanB2*° null allele” or expressing 
CanB2®N“' grow slower than wild-type clones, while overexpressing 
constitutively active CanA-14F promotes clone growth (Extended 
Data Fig. 9g). 

The transcription factor Crtc (CREB-regulated transcription 
co-activator, also known as transducer of regulated CREB activity, 
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Figure 4 | Ca”* signalling integrates stress and mitogenic signals to 
stimulate ISC proliferation. a, Mitotic figures in indicated genotypes. 

b, Frequency of [Ca**] oscillations and average fluorescence ratio in 
individual ISCs of indicated genotypes. c, Quantification of mitotic 

figures in the midgut, and of [Ca?*] in ISCs of the indicated genotypes. 

d, Quantification of mitotic figures in the midgut of the indicated genotypes. 
e, ISC [Ca”*] oscillation patterns segregate into three different modes 
(shaded areas) that correlate with proliferative activity. ISCs with perturbed 
Ca** signalling machinery are proliferation deficient. Blue arrows indicate 
ISC activation after L-Glu feeding or Ecc15 infection. Orange arrow indicates 


Torc; not to be confused with Target of rapamycin complex I, TorC1)** 
is a conserved substrate of CaN, which promotes its nuclear transloca- 
tion. Overproliferation of ISCs expressing SERCARN“|, pp2B-14D**t 
or PMCA®“' is suppressed in flies homozygous for the null allele 
crtc?*} (ref. 34; Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 9h, j), while over- 
expression of wild-type Crtc or constitutively active Crtc** alone 
is sufficient to induce ISC proliferation (Extended Data Fig. 9i, j). 
Finally, r-Glu-induced ISC proliferation is not observed in crtc*?* 
homozygotes (Fig. 3e), while Crtc is sufficient to induce proliferation 
independently of mGluR, Gag and InsP3R (also known as Itp-r83A) 
(Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 9k). Overexpressing the conserved 
Crtc effector CREB, CrebB-17A, also causes ISC over-proliferation 
(Extended Data Fig. 91; note that knockdown of CREB and its partner 
CBP leads to ISC loss, suggesting a broader role of these factors in 
ISC maintenance). 


[Ca?+] integrates mitogenic signals in ISCs 

ISCs sample a variety of environmental, systemic and local cues to 
adjust proliferative activity to the needs of the tissue, and we asked 
whether [Ca?*] modulation is a general feature of conditions that 
promote ISC proliferation. We monitored Ca?" oscillations in the 
following mitogenic conditions!~>°: overexpression of InR, Ras’ 
(a constitutively active allele of Ras) or Upd2 (a ligand of the Jak/ 
Stat pathway that stimulates ISC proliferation after tissue damage), 
infection with Ecc15 (Erwinia carotovora carotovora 15; oral infection 
with Ecc15 transiently stimulates ISC proliferation), loss of Notch 
(resulting in frequent symmetric divisions of ISCs), and bleomy- 
cin treatment (which causes DNA damage in enterocytes, result- 
ing in compensatory proliferation of ISCs). In all cases, oscillation 
frequency decreased, while the average signal intensity increased 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a-c). Changes in Ca’~ oscillations are 
reversible: concomitant with the transient induction of proliferation 


return to quiescence 24h after Ecc15 infection. Data are and s.e.m. P values 
by Student's t-test (a, c, d), and one-way ANOVA (b). Ina, n= 12, 12, 11, 
14, 20, 14, 14, 15 guts. In b, n= 18, 27, 15, 15, 10, 11, 25, 20, 15, 22, 22 

and 17 cells. In c, for mitotic figures, n = 12, 18, 10 and 9 guts. For Ca2+ 
recordings, individual ISCs pooled from 4-5 guts; n= 11, 12, 15, 19, 8, 14, 
10 and 16 cells. In d, n=9, 12, 11, 11, 12, 12, 13 and 12 guts (from left to 
right in all panels). Results representative of 2 (a, c (mitotic figures), d) and 
3 (b, c (Ca?* recordings)) experiments. In e, mean and s.e.m. of oscillation 
frequency and average fluorescence ratio are plotted for each condition. 


after Ecc15 infection*®, signal intensity increases and frequency 
decreases at 4h after infection, returning to basal states at 24h (when 
ISC proliferation subsides*°; Extended Data Fig. 10c). Similar results 
were obtained with the bi-cistronic dTomato-V2-GCaMP5 con- 
struct (Extended Data Fig. 10d), and changes in oscillation pattern 
were also found in ISCs from old guts (30 days old; Extended Data 
Fig. 10a, b), which exhibit general hyperproliferation of ISCs°. 
Conditions in which ISC proliferation was inhibited (overexpression 
of CncC*” or of dominant-negative InR (InRPN)38) increase oscilla- 
tion frequency without changing average signal intensity (Extended 
Data Fig. 10a, b, e and Supplementary Video 10). Expression of InRPN 
(InR*') in ISCs inhibits bleomycin or feeding-induced prolifera- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 10f). 

To test whether Ca** signalling is involved in the integration of 
different upstream stimuli that control ISC proliferation, we examined 
whether it is required for proliferation induced by the overexpression 
of InR and Ras’? (representing nutrient- and growth-factor-induced 
ISC proliferation) or of the Jun-amino-terminal kinase kinase 
Hemipterous (Hep, representing stress-induced ISC proliferation), 
by knockdown of Notch, by Ecc15 infection, or by exposure to bleo- 
mycin. While these perturbations strongly activated wild-type ISCs, 
activation of ISCs in Orai, InsP3R, CanB2, Stim or crtc loss-of-function 
conditions was significantly reduced (Fig. 4a, b and Extended Data 
Figs 8i and 10g, i, j). Accordingly, loss of InsP3R or Orai prevented 
the increase in cytosolic [Ca**] by these perturbations (Fig. 4b and 
Extended Data Fig. 10h). mGluR deficiency did not impair bleomycin- 
or Ecc15-induced proliferation and the associated cytosolic [Ca?*] 
increase (Extended Data Fig. 10i, k). 

Increasing cytosolic [Ca’*] by knocking down SERCA or PMCA, 
or overexpressing Crtc is sufficient to bypass the requirement for InR 
in ISC proliferation (Fig. 4c, d), as well as the requirement for Jak/Stat 
signalling in Ecc15-induced ISC proliferation (Extended Data Fig. 101). 
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Knockdown of SERCA was not sufficient to induce proliferation in 
loss-of-function conditions for the ERK-regulated transcription factor 
Fos’, however, demonstrating a parallel requirement for Crtc and 
RTK/ERK-regulated transcription factors in the proliferative response 
to mitogens (Extended Data Fig. 10m). 

When [Ca”*] oscillation frequency is plotted relative to GCaMP3 
fluorescence across a range of conditions, proliferative and resting 
states of ISCs segregate into two distinct modes (Fig. 4e and Extended 
Data Fig. 10n): quiescent ISCs poised for division (as in young guts 
under homeostatic conditions) show frequent and robust Ca’* oscil- 
lations with a low level of cytosolic Ca**, while highly proliferative 
ISCs have reduced Ca’* oscillations with high levels of cytosolic Ca?”. 
Conversely, ISCs in which Ca’* signalling is impaired by knocking 
down components of the mGluR/PLC/InsP3 pathway show a third 
pattern: reduced oscillation frequency with low [Ca?*], and are 
proliferation deficient. ISC modes segregate regardless of whether 
average fluorescence intensity (calculated based on raw fluorescence 
values, Fig. 4e) or average baseline (calculated based on Gaussian fits, 
Extended Data Fig. 10n) are plotted against oscillation frequencies, 
but not when mean local amplitudes are plotted (Extended Data 
Fig. 10n), indicating that the primary driver of ISC proliferation is 
not the intensity of individual Ca** spikes, but the increase in average 
[Ca?*] in the ISC cytosol. 


Discussion 

We propose that the dynamic control of cytosolic [Ca?*] is crucial for 

the ability of ISCs to undergo rapid and reversible activation and to 

control their proliferative activity dynamically in response to a wide 
range of nutrient and stress signals. InsP3R/Ca”*/CaN/Crtc signal- 
ling coordinates and integrates cellular responses to these signals 

(Extended Data Fig. 1a). Exploring this integration further by assess- 

ing the role of Ca** signalling in mediating proliferative responses to 

ER stress*” and hemocyte-derived growth factors“!, as well as in the 

shift from asymmetric to symmetric division modes in response to 

insulin-like peptides! will be of interest. 

Our data suggest that cytosolic [Ca’*] changes in a wide range of 
conditions, and a detailed characterization of the kinetics of these 
changes, of the relative requirement for Crtc in the mitogenic response 
to Egf- and insulin-like ligands, as well as of the contribution of Notch 
signalling deregulation in [Ca**]-induced ISC proliferation will shed 
further light onto the integration of the complex array of mitogenic 
signals sensed by ISCs. 

In vertebrates, high plasma L-Glu levels and expression and activity 
of mGluR homologues are associated with malignancy*??"?, and our 
results indicate that chronic mGluR stimulation in stem and progen- 
itor-like cells may be a driver of proliferative deregulation. This may 
be particularly relevant in the intestine, where L-Glu is not only intro- 
duced by the diet, but can also be a product of the commensal micro- 
biome***. Understanding mGluR signalling in ISCs is thus likely to 
provide significant new leads for possible therapies of intestinal can- 
cers and inflammatory diseases. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 

Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 

these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experiments were not randomized, and investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Drosophila stocks and culture. The following strains were obtained from the 
Bloomington Drosophila Stock Center: w!""°, tub::;GAL80", UAS-mCherry, 
UAS-mCD8-GEFP, UAS-nls-GFP, Act5C::GAL4, UAS-InRPN, UAS-InRW?, UAS- 
Ras’ !?, 20XUAS-GCaMP3 (BL32235), 20XUAS-IVS-GCaMP6s (BL42746), 
GALAyGlut::GAL4°”! (BL26160), Eaat1*““i (BL43287), Eaat1::GAL4 (BL8894), 
SERCA®N4i (BL44581), Eaatl©® (BL8202), SERCA**™!”° (BL26700), Stim’ 
(BL52395), Stim®\“! (BL27263), CamKI®N“! (BL26726), CamKII®N“! (BL29401), 
InsP3RRN4i (BL25937), RyR&N“! (BL28919), PMCARN“! (BL31572), UAS-InsP3R 
(BL30742), Pp2B-14D®N“! (BL40872), CanB28N“! (BL27270 and BL38971), 
mGluR®“i (BL41668), Ga®N4i (BL30735), GB®N“! (BL35041), UAS-CREB-b 
(BL9232), CREB-b®4i (BL29332). The following lines were obtained from the 
Vienna Drosophila RNAi Center: SERCA®“’ (transformant ID 107446), Dome®N“! 
(transformant ID 106071), Hop®%4‘ (transformant ID 102830), Orai®“' (trans- 
formant ID 12221), mGluR®™“’ (transformant ID 103736), Egfr®\” (transformant 
ID 43267), CanA1®%“i (transformant ID 32283). mGluR")? was a gift from M.-L. 
Parmentier, vGlut::GAL4%S from A. DiAntonio, crtc?>? from M. Montminy, 
esg::GAL4 from S. Hayashi, Su(H)-Gbe::GAL4 and Gbe::GAL80 are from S. X. 
Hou, UAS-HepWT from M. Mlodzik, hsFlp;FRT40,tub::GAL80;tub::GAL4,UAS- 
GFP from B. Ohlstein. NP1::GAL4* was from D. Ferrandon, UAS-Stim and UAS- 
Orai from G. Hasan, Gage“! and PLCBRN“' from D. Bohmann, UAS-xbp1?lice¢ 
from P. Domingos, UAS-Notch®“' from N. Perrimon, Su(H)-Gbe-lacZ from S. 
Bray, UAS-CRTC-HA and UAS-CRTC-SA-HA from Y. Hirano, CanB2*°, Pp2B- 
14D4‘T and CanA-14F 4 from A. Toshiro and UAS-tdTomato-P2A-GCaMP5G 
from R.W. Daniels. 

See Supplementary Information for complete list of genotypes for each figure. 

Flies were cultured at 25°C with a 12-h light-dark cycle on standard yeast/ 
molasses-based food unless otherwise indicated (recipe for 1 1 food: 750 ml H20, 
90 ml molasses, 25 g dry yeast, 6.5 g agar and 69.6 g cornmeal). 

For Ca** recording in aged flies, flies were aged at 25°C for 30 days in cages 
containing populations of 20-30 flies. Flies were shifted to 29°C 1 day before dis- 
section and recording. Food was changed every 2 days. SERCAK“"!”", FRT42D 
and CanB2®°, FRT42D chromosomes were recombined by neomycin selection. 
For MARCM clone induction, 2-3-day-old flies were heat-shocked at 37 °C for 
1h. Midguts from female flies were dissected for analysis at the time indicated. 

ISC-specific knockdown was achieved by expressing double-stranded RNA 
(dsRNA) against mGluR using the ISC/enteroblast-specific driver esg::GAL4 com- 
bined with enteroblast-specific expression of GAL80 using Su(H)GBE::GAL80 
(ref. 40); this driver was temperature sensitive by combining it with tub::GAL80* 
(Fig. 1b). 

The efficiency of the mGluR®“' construct used, VDRC 103736, was tested by 

qPCR (Extended Data Fig. 8), and was further enhanced by co-expressing Dicer2; 
no off-targets are predicted for this construct. 
Bleomycin feeding and Ecc15 infection. Two-to-three-day-old flies were dry 
starved in empty vials for 4h before treatment. Whatman paper (Fisherbrand; 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) was saturated with 251g ml“! bleomycin (Sigma- 
Aldrich) dissolved in 5% sucrose. Flies were dissected for pH3 staining or for 
Ca*t imaging. Bacteria Ecc15 were cultured overnight at 30°C in LB medium. A 
concentrated bacterial pellet (A¢oonm of ~200), which was centrifuged from 1-ml 
overnight culture media, was dissolved in 1 ml 5% sucrose in Whatman paper. Flies 
were infected for 6 or 24h before dissection for pH3 staining or for Ca** imaging. 
Calcium imaging. Cytosolic [Ca?*] was monitored in ISCs by expressing UAS- 
GCaMP3, UAS-GCaMP5 or UAS-IVS-GCaMPés under the control of esg::GAL4 
combined with Su(H)Gbe::GAL80. UAS-mCherry (or tdTomato from the bi-cis- 
tronic construct with GCaMP5) was introduced as an internal control and an 
indicator of stem cells, and a temperature-sensitive GAL80 ransgene was included 
to allow temporal control of transgene expression. Real-time recordings were per- 
formed 4 days after transgenes were induced at 29°C. Similar Ca** oscillations 
were observed in ISCs of age matched animals reared at 25°C and without the tem- 
perature-sensitive GAL80 transgene (not shown). No oscillations were observed 
in enterocytes when GCaMP3 was expressed in these cells using NP1::GAL4 
(not shown). 

To visualize [Ca?*] in live ISCs, fresh intact midguts were dissected in adult- 
hemolymph-like (AHL) media (108 mM NaCl, 5mM KCl, 2mM CaCh, 8.2mM 
MgCh, 4mM NaHCOs, 1mM NaH>PO,, 5mM trehalose (Sigma), 10 mM sucrose 
and 5mM HEPES, pH 7.5). Alternatively, Shields and Sang M3 insect medium 
(Sigma) can be used, and imaged using two-photon microscopy. The guts were 
slightly stretched and pinned down in a 35-mm Petri dish previously one-third 
filled with Sylgard (Dow Corning). Peristaltic movements were minimized by para- 
lyzing the visceral muscle with isradipine (10j1gml!, Ca** oscillations in ISCs are 
unaffected by isradipine; Extended Data Fig. 5f). Ca”* signals were imaged using 


a Zeiss LSM 7MP two-photon microscope equipped with a Chameleon XR laser 
(Coherent) running at 950 nm and using a W Plan-Apochromat 20 x 1.0 numer- 
ical aperture (NA) lens. The posterior midgut area was recorded as time lapses of 
z-stacks comprising 17 4-\1m-spaced planes every ~15s. GCaMP3/5/6s emission 
was captured at 500-550 nm and mCherry/tdTomato emission at 575-610 nm. 

Using automatic and manual image stabilization in Image Analyst MKII (Image 
Analyst Software) the movement of the gut was compensated for and mean inten- 
sities were determined in regions of interests in mean intensity projection images 
of the recorded z-stacks. Oscillation patterns were either calculated ‘manually’ or 
in an unsupervised, automated manner in Mathematica 8.0 (Wolfram Research). 
For the ‘manual calculation, oscillation frequency was determined by counting 
individual peaks of GCaMP3:mCherry fluorescence emission ratio observed dur- 
ing 12-min recordings, and average Ca* levels were calculated for each cell as the 
average fluorescence ratio for the entire timeline of the experiment using Excel. 
Automated analysis was performed by first detecting peaks based on the second 
temporal derivative of the GCaMP:mCherry fluorescence emission ratio followed 
by a Gaussian fit of each detected oscillation spike. The local amplitude of oscilla- 
tion spikes and the baseline Ca”* level between oscillations were calculated from 
the fit parameters. Statistical analysis using unpaired Student's t-tests or ANOVA 
was performed in GraphPad Prism5 as indicated in the figures. Videos were gen- 
erated using NIH Image J. 

For pharmacological manipulations, guts were incubated in AHL media con- 

taining the respective compounds for 5-10 min and then imaged immediately. 
Isradipine, CdCl2, LaCl3, thapsigargin and EGTA were purchased from Sigma 
and 2-APB was from Tocris. 
Immunofluorescence imaging. Intact guts were dissected, fixed and stained by 
immunohistochemistry following standard protocols'*““*®, Guts were dissected in 
PBS and fixed for 45 min at room temperature in 4% formaldehyde. All subsequent 
washes (1h) and antibody incubations (4°C overnight) were performed in PBS, 
0.5% bovine serum albumin and 0.1% Triton X-100. Delta staining was performed 
following the methanol-heptane fixation method described previously”. 

Primary antibodies and dilution: rabbit anti-6-galactosidase (Cappel), rab- 
bit anti-dpERK (Cell 621 Signaling, 1:200), rabbit anti-peIF2« antibody (Cell 
Signaling: 3597, 1:150), rabbit anti- 622 VGlut (gift from A. DiAntonio), rat anti- 
Delta (gift from M. D. Rand, 1:1,000), anti-phospho-histone H3 Ser10 (Upstate, 
1:1,000), and anti-prospero, anti-armadillo, anti-3-galactosidase and anti-Delta 
(Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank), 1:300, 1:250, 1:100, and 1:100, respec- 
tively. Alexa-Fluor-647-anti-HRP and all fluorescent secondary antibodies were 
from Jackson Immunoresearch. Phalloidin (Invitrogen, 1:400) was used to label the 
visceral muscle in the midgut in Fig. 2c. DAPI was used to stain DNA. All images 
were taken on a Zeiss LSM 710 confocal microscope and processed using Adobe 
Photoshop, Illustrator and Image J. 

For gut cross sections, guts were fixed using methanol/heptane and briefly 
washed twice in PBS. The posterior midgut was cut into sections of 0.2-1 mM in 
thickness by a fine steel blade. The gut pieces were flipped and mounted sagittally. 
In situ hybridization. The protocol was adapted from ref. 48 using digoxi- 
genin (DIG)-labelled RNA probes detected by NBT/BCIP assay (DIG nucleic 
acid detection kit, Roche). The following primers were used to generate RNA 
probes for Eaat1: forward 5'-AGATTGCTACCAGAGCCATTAC-3’ and reverse 
5’-GCACCAACAGGAATGACAAATC-3’, 

Gut growth measurement. The width of the ‘distal hairpin’ was measured as an 
indicator of gut growth. The distal hairpin region is adjacent to the copper cells in 
the posterior midgut. The width of this region was measured using ZEN software 
and reported as arbitrary pixel values. Gut length (pixel) was measured by ImageJ. 
For cell density measurement, a 70 x 701m area in the posterior midgut was 
chosen and cell number was counted based on DAPI staining. At least 10 guts of 
each genotype were counted. 

CAFE assay and food intake experiment. Food naive control flies were water 
starved for 2 days and refed with the CAFE assay based on ref. 49 with minor 
modification. In brief, capillaries filled with liquid food (5% sucrose or 5% sucrose 
plus 1% glutamate) were marked with lines before and after 4h feeding. The length 
in between (in cm) was calculated and compared in control food and glutamate 
supplemented food. At least three sets of biological replicates were compared for 
each food condition. 

For coloured food ingestion experiments, groups of ddH;O starved food naive 
control flies were transferred onto fresh food medium as indicated containing 2.5% 
(w/v) blue food dye (FD&C Blue Dye no. 1). Images were taken by Zeiss dissection 
microscope after 4h ingestion. 

Glutamate feeding. The feeding regimen is based on ref. 1 with minor modifica- 
tion. In brief, black pupae raised on regular cornmeal/molasses food were collected 
and transferred to new empty vials with ddH,O soaked Whatman paper. To allow 
for transgene induction, flies were shifted to 29°C 2 days before hatching. After 
eclosion, food-naive flies were water starved (soaked Whatman paper) for another 
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2 days at 29°C. Flies were then refed protein restricted food supplemented with 
various amounts of L-Glu for the periods indicated in the figures. Restricted food 
recipe: 5% sucrose, 1% agar and 0.1% yeast. L-Glu (G5889), L-Gly (G2879), L-Asp 
(A9256), L-Ser (S4500), L-Cys (168149) and L-Gln (90114C) were purchased from 
Sigma. Amino acids were dissolved in water and mixed with the boiled restricted 
food at different concentrations. Food was changed daily. For pH3 staining and 
gut growth, flies were dissected, fixed and stained by standard protocols. For Ca?+ 
imaging after L-Glu treatment, food-naive flies were ddH0 starved for 2 days at 
29°C and recorded in regular AHL media or AHL plus 1% glutamate. 
Glutamate microinjection. The injection protocol was as described previously"). 
In brief, thin sterile glass capillaries were filled with the indicated solutions and 
50 nl were injected into the thorax of female adults using a NanojectII apparatus 
(Drummond). Fluid dispersed throughout the animal as indicated by blue food 
dye (FD&C Blue Dye no.1) mixed into the solutions. To study whether circulating 
glutamate can influence ISC proliferation in the starvation/refeeding paradigm, 
food-naive flies were starved on water for 2 days and injected with PBS or 1% 
glutamate in PBS. The injected flies were recovered and raised in restricted food 
condition (0.1% yeast, 5% sucrose and 1% agar) for the indicated time periods 
before dissection. 

Statistical methods. Statistical analysis was performed using GraphPad Prism5 
and Microsoft Excel. Statistical methods used and sample sizes are listed in the 
figure legends. One-way ANOVA with post-hoc Dunnett test performed for 
Figs 3a, b, 4b and Extended Data Figs 2a (left), 2e, 5c, e, 6d, f, 7c, 8b, 8f, h, i, 9a, 
c, d, f, i, k and 10b, i, j, 1 One-way ANOVA with post-hoc Tukey test was used 
for Figs 3f, 4b (right), Extended Data Figs 2a (right), 3d (middle), 3f, 9e and 10h. 
P values for other figures were determined by Student's t-test. Sample sizes were 
chosen empirically based on observed effect sizes. 

qRT-PCR analysis of gene expression. Total RNA was extracted from dissected 
guts (10 per sample) or heads (4 per sample) using Trizol, and cDNA was syn- 
thesized using Superscript III (Invitrogen). qPCR was performed in triplicate for 
each sample from two independent (Extended Data Fig. 9m) or three independent 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c, f) experiments using SYBR Green on a Biorad IQ5 system. 
Expression was normalized with Act5C. 

Primer sequences for RT-PCR. The following primers pairs were used: 
Act5C (forward): 5‘-CTCGCCACTTGCGTTTACAGT-3’, Act5C (reverse): 
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5'-TCCATATCGTCCCAGTTGGTC-3’; CaMKI (forward): 5’-CGCT 
ACAGTGATCCGACAAA-3’, CaMKI (reverse): 5/-CTGTTGGAGTGGT 
AGAGTCTTG-3’; CaMKII (forward): 5’-GTGGATTTGTCAACGCGAAC-3’, 
CaMKII (reverse): 5‘-GTCGTAAGTATGGCTCCCTTTAG-3’; Stim (forward): 
5’-CCAGAGAGGCTTGTGAGAAAT-3’, Stim (reverse): 5’-CGACCGAT 
CCACATCATCAATA-3’; CanB2 (forward): 5'/-GTTCGATGAGTTCT GC 
TCTGT-3’, CanB2 (reverse): 5’-GAAGGATGCCGACGTGTATAA-3’, InsP3R 
(forward): 5’-TACCTCGGGAGTCTGGAATTAG-3’, InsP3R (reverse): 5’-CT 
CCCAGTAAGCAGAGAGTAGA-3’; Eaat1 (forward): 5’/-CCAGACGGAGA 
GCATTGATAAG-3’, Eaat1 (reverse): 5'/-GGAACATGGTCGACTGAATGA-3’; 
mGluR (forward): 5’-CGTCAGTGGCTCTTGTATGT-3’, mGluR (reverse): 
5'-GTAGACGGTGCTGTTCATAGTC-3’; Upd3 (forward): 5’-CCCAGCC 
AACGATTTTTATG-3’, Upd3 (reverse): 5’-TGTTACCGCTCCGGCTAC-3’. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Integration of stress and dietary signals 

by Ca?* signalling. a, We propose that Ca* signalling integrates and 
transduces nutritional and stress signals from the environment and from 
systemic and local paracrine sources to respond appropriately to tissue 
needs. In homeostatic conditions, ISCs are largely quiescent. Glutamate 


derived from protein in the food is absorbed by enterocytes through Eaat1, 
which is expressed throughout the gut, but at relatively higher levels in the 
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resorbed by enterocytes and activates mGluR in ISCs. The L-Glu signal 
is integrated with local and systemic stress and growth factor signals to 
promote ISC proliferation in a CaN/CRTC dependent manner. CaN/ 
CRTC signalling is required and sufficient downstream of InR and Jak/Stat 
signalling to induce ISC proliferation. We propose that Crtc acts together 


anterior midgut. We propose that excessive dietary L-Glu is not efficiently 
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with other transcription factors regulated by InR and Jak/Stat signalling. 
b, Ca’* signalling components in Drosophila (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Dietary L-Glu stimulates mGluR-dependent 
gut growth. a, Left, mitotic figures in intestines refed with a range 

of L-Glu (w/vol%) in food with varying yeast concentrations for 4h. 

Flies were starved after eclosing for 48h, and then refed with food 
containing varying concentrations of yeast as only amino acid source, 

but supplemented with varying concentrations of L-Glu (between 0.1 and 
10% L-Glu in food containing between 0.1% and 5% yeast; note that the 
L-Glu concentration in standard fly food is about 0.1-0.3%; refs 50, 51). 
Middle, 10% 1-Glu refeeding inhibits ISC proliferation. Mitotic figures 
were quantified 24h after flies were refed with yeast-enriched (5%) or 
yeast-restricted (0.1%) food supplemented with 10% glutamate. Blue food 
dye was included in the food to monitor food intake. Right, distribution 
of mitotic ISCs along the gastrointestinal tract after L-Glu refeeding. 
Number of proliferating ISCs (pH3*) in anterior and posterior midguts 
(AM and PM, respectively) is quantified. b, Food intake is not affected by 
changing the t-Glu concentration in the food. CAFE assay*® and ingestion 
of coloured food are shown after 4h of refeeding. c, Injection of t-Glu 
fails to promote ISC proliferation. Food-naive flies were starved for 2 days 
before injection with the indicated solutions. Injected or non-injected 
flies were examined after recovery for the indicated time points. A typical 
example of injected fly was shown on the top. Blue food dye was mixed 
into the injected solutions to monitor its distribution throughout the body. 
d, Representative images of guts after refeeding. The red lines indicate the 
length and width measurements used to quantify relative gut size. e, Left, 
ISC proliferation in animals refed sucrose solution supplemented with 
indicated amino acids (1% w/vol final). The number of pH3* ISCs was 
determined 6h after refeeding. Right, ISC proliferation in animals refed 
isocaloric sucrose-only solution (5.2% sucrose, the calorie content of 0.2% 


sucrose is equivalent to 1% glutamate) or refed excess sucrose (10%). 

f, Feeding L-Glu for 7 days promotes growth of esg's FLP-out (F/O) clones. 
Note large clones in L-Glu-fed intestines (box). Genotype of esg's F/O: 
esg::GAL4, UAS-FLP, tub::GAL80"; UAS-nls-GEP; tub->FRT-CD2- 
FRT>GAL4. g, Increased cell density, lineage growth and intestinal 
diameter in L-Glu-treated guts. Cell density in the posterior midgut was 
determined in esg's F/O flies exposed to mock or L-Glu-supplemented 
food for 7 days (esg'* F/O allows lineage tracing from ISCs). Genotype: 
esg::GAL4, UAS-FLP, UAS-GFP, Act > FRT-stop-FRT > GAL4; 
tub::GAL80". Cross sections through the posterior midgut and overview 
images are shown highlighting the increase in intestinal diameter and in 
clonal growth after L-Glu supplementation. Clones were analysed 7 days 
after clone induction at 29°C. h, t-Glu supplementation promotes growth 
of ISC lineages. ISC lineages were marked by MARCM (genotype: hs-FLP, 
UAS-GFP;tub::GAL4,FRT82B,tub::GAL80/FRT82B). Cell numbers in 
GFP* ISC clones were counted 7 days after heat-shock induction and 
refeeding. i, Related to Fig. 1b. Mitotic figures and gut width measured 
after L-Glu refeeding. mGluR"”" is a null allele of mGluR. For pH3 
number, n = 12 per condition, for gut width measurement, n =8 per 
condition. Data and s.e.m. are shown. P values from Student's t-test 

(a (middle), b, ¢, g, h and i) and one-way ANOVA (a (left and right) and 
e). The sample size (per condition) is as follows: n = 8 for a (left), n=7 
for a (middle), n= 11 for a (right), n = 12 for bandc,n=9 for d,n=11 
for e (left), n=6 for e (right), n =6 for g, n= 14 for i (left) and n=9 for 

i (right). For h, clones (m = 32 for control and n = 42 for glutamate food) 
from 5 guts were analysed. Data are representative of 3 (a, e and g) and 

2 (b, c, h and i) independently performed experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | ISC regulation by Eaatl. a, Eaat1 transcript is 
enriched in the anterior midgut. In situ hybridization with antisense RNA 
probes against Eaat1 (detected using NBT/BCIP; sense probes shown in 
bottom panels). Guts overexpressing Eaat1 in enterocytes (Eaat1*), or 
depleted of Eaat] in enterocytes (Eaat1®%4‘) used as positive/negative 
controls. b, Expression pattern of Eaatl::GAL4 in midgut. Expression 
of Eaatl:: GAL4> UAS-GFP (green) in anterior and posterior midgutis 
shown in higher magnification in the bottom panels. Cell membranes 
highlighted by anti-armadillo staining (red). c, Knockdown efficiency 
of Eaat1®\“i determined by qRT-PCR. Eaat1®“i (BL43287) was used 
to knockdown Eaat1 in the gut using NP1::GAL4, tub::GAL80"* (29 °C 
for 10 days). NP1::GAL4's (NP 1::GAL4; tub::GAL80") drives expression 
in enterocytes throughout the gut when flies are shifted to 29°C. Ten 
guts were pooled for RNA extraction and three independent groups 
were repeated for evaluation. d, Knocking down Eaat1 in enterocytes 
promotes ISC proliferation. Distribution of mitotic ISCs and percentage 
of DI cells in intestines of flies in which Eaat1 was knocked down in 
enterocytes shown in the middle panels. Representative image from 
confocal microscopy is shown on the right. Arrowheads point to select 
ISCs identified by anti-D] staining (white). e, Overexpressing Eaat1 

in enterocyte suppresses L-Glu-mediated ISC proliferation. Eaat1 

was overexpressed in enterocytes using NP1::GAL4" (NP1::GAL4; 
tub::GAL80') at 29°C. Flies were shifted to 29°C before hatching, then 


maintained on normal food (0.1-0.3% L-Glu) for 4 days. Flies were then 
starved (with water) for another 2 days. Mitotic index was determined 
in intestines of flies refed with 1% glutamate for 6h as shown in a. 

f, upd3 transcript in whole guts quantified by RT-PCR (transcript 
levels normalized to Act5C). g, Knocking down Eaat1 in enterocytes by 
NP1::GAL4* does not increase Jak/Stat signalling activity in the posterior 
midgut. 2x STAT-GFP is an activity reporter for Jak/Stat signalling 
(green). Apoptosis in enterocytes is indicated by TUNEL staining (bottom, 
apoptotic nuclei in red). As a positive control, bleomycin (251g ml!) 
treatment strongly induces 2 x STAT-GFP expression in visceral muscle 
and epithelium, results in widespread TUNEL-positive nuclei in the 
intestinal epithelium, and substantially increases upd3 transcripts in the 
posterior midgut. Data are mean and s.e.m. P values are from ANOVA 
(d (middle) and f) and Student's t-test (c, d (left and right) and e). The 
sample size is n = 3 independent samples for each condition in ¢, n= 12 
guts for each condition (mitotic figures), and n= 14 guts for control 
and n= 24 guts for Eaat1®4i (percentage of DI* cells) in d; n=15 for 
control and n= 21 guts for Eaat1°¥ in e; n =3 independent samples for 
each condition in f. For d and e, a representative experiment is shown 
(three biological replicates). For a, b and g, representative images from 
a representative of two independent experiments are shown (a: n = 8 for 
each condition; b: n = 12; g (left): n= 12 per condition, and g (right): 
n=9 per condition). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Neuronal projections and GCaMP3 
fluorescence pattern in the intestinal epithelium. a, Schematic 
showing neuronal projections in adult Drosophila gastrointestinal 

tract (modified from ref. 52). Only three segments are innervated by 
neurons from the brain: crop, proventriculus (PV) and foregut, hindgut 
(HG) pylorus, and the rectum (R). b, No glutamatergic neurites are 
observed in the posterior midgut®**’. All neurites are stained by anti- 
horseradish-peroxidase (HRP) staining in white. mCD8-GFP driven by 
GAL4vGlut::GAL4%S (a glutamatergic neuron driver readily expressed 
in adults) labels all glutamatergic neurons. Glutamatergic neurons are 


also detected by VGlut (vesicular glutamate transporter) immunostaining. 


Higher magnification is shown on the right. c, Summary of neurites 
innervating the Drosophila gastrointestinal tract (see also ref. 53). While 
L-Glu in the diet may stimulate glutamatergic neurons innervating the 
intestine, and a role for these neurons in stimulating ISC activity under 
certain circumstances cannot be ruled out, the widespread induction 

of ISC proliferation throughout the gut, as well as the ISC-specific 
requirement for mGluR suggests that the locally restricted glutamatergic 
innervation is not directly involved in stimulating ISC proliferation. 

d, GAL4vGlut::GAL4°%°> mCD8-GFP and anti-vGlut stain the 
presynaptic neurons of third instar larval neuromuscular junctions. 
HRP (white) stains all neurites. e, Detection of Ca?* levels in the 


Drosophila posterior midgut (fixed tissue). Ubiquitous expression of UAS- 
GCaMP3 (green) in the posterior midgut using Actin5C::GAL4 reveals 
high Ca** levels in subsets of small, basally located cells (likely to be ISCs 
and enteroblasts; asterisks), and at the brushed border of enterocytes 
(arrows). Superficial view in top panels, sagittal view in bottom panels. 
Right, Actin5C::GAL4 drives expression of mCD8-GFP homogeneously 
in the posterior midgut. Armadillo (red) marks cell boundaries. In 
enterocytes, Ca?* is enriched in the microvilli (marked with arrows), 
potentially to facilitate Ca** dependent absorption and innate immune 
processes’. f, Ca** concentration is higher in ISCs than in enteroblasts. 
ISCs and enteroblasts are labelled by expression of mCherry (red) under 
the control of esg::GAL4. Ca?* in these cells is detected using GCaMP3 
(green). Su(H)Gbe-lacZ marks enteroblasts (white in top panels) and Dl 
marks ISCs (white in bottom panels). g, Quantification of relative Ca’* 
levels in ISCs versus enteroblasts measured as fluorescence ratio between 
GCaMP3 and mCherry. Note the high variability of [Ca**] in ISCs. Data 
are mean and s.e.m. P values from Student's t-test. n = 56 cell pairs from 
5 different guts. Four independent experiments were performed. One 
representative image from 5 flies in a single experiment (two independent 
duplicates) is shown in b, e and f. One representative image from 6 larvae 
in a single experiment (two independent duplicates) is shown in d. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Ca** oscillations in ISCs. a, Typical ex vivo 
recording of Ca?" oscillations in ISCs from young flies. GCaMP3 (green) 
and mCherry (red) are expressed specifically in ISCs. A total of 56 frames 
with 15-s intervals are shown (see Methods for details). Frames were 
exported from ZEN software. Genotype: UAS-GCaMP3; esg::GAL4, UAS- 
mCherry; Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, tub::;GAL80. b, Traces of Ca** oscillations 
in ISCs of intestines incubated with EGTA (5 mM) or 2-APB (10 uM) for 
5-10 min and then recorded immediately. c, Ca** oscillation frequency 
of ISCs incubated in AHL with or without EGTA, CdCl, (5 uM) or LaCl; 
(5mM). Values for individual ISCs (collected from 3-4 different guts) 

are plotted. d, Ca?* oscillation in ISCs is inhibited by LaCl3. Scheme 

of oscillation parameters is shown on the left. The local amplitude 

of oscillation spikes and the baseline Ca”* level between oscillations 

were derived from Gaussian fits on detected oscillation spikes. Average 
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oscillation frequencies and average baselines are shown. e, Observed 

Ca?* oscillation pattern in ISCs is independent of the genetic reporter 
system used. Oscillation frequency and average fluorescence ratio are 
compared between different genetic Calcium reporters: UAS-GCaMP3, 
UAS-tdTomato-P2A-GCaMP5 and UAS-IVS-GCaMP6s. Genetic reporters 
are expressed specifically in ISCs using esg::;GAL4"; Su(H)Gbe::GAL80. 

f, Ca?* oscillation pattern in ISCs of guts incubated with or without 
isradipine (10j1g ml“! incubation in AHL medium). Isradipine inhibits 
L-type VGCCs to paralyze visceral muscles. Data are mean and s.e.m. 

P value from ANOVA (c and e) or Student's t-test (d, f). Individual ISCs 
pooled from 3-4 guts were plotted in c, e and f. The sample size for c is 
n= 12, 8,9 and 14; for e, n= 12, 16, 13, 14, 20 and 24; and for f, n = 22, 
14, 25 and 22 (from left to right for each panel). Two (b-d) and three (e, f) 
independent experiments were performed. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Glutamate feeding modulates Ca?* oscillation 
pattern through the mGluR/Gaq/PLC®8 pathway. a, Automated 
quantification of oscillation parameters in recordings from wild-type 

and mGluR®“' expressing intestines refed r-Glu containing or control 
food (compare with Fig. 3a). Average oscillation frequencies and average 
baselines are shown. b, 10% L-Glu feeding inhibits Ca”* oscillations. Ca?* 
oscillations recorded in animals after 6-8 h refeeding with 10% L-Glu 

and incubation of the intestine in AHL supplemented with 10% L-Glu. 
Prolonged incubation (20 min) in 10% L-Glu causes further decrease of 
average GCaMP3 fluorescence. c, Manual and automated quantification of 
oscillation parameters on recordings from individual guts of the indicated 
genotypes. Values for individual cells from 3-4 guts are plotted on the 

left. Values for individual cells from single guts are shown in the third and 
fourth panels. Typical traces of recordings for individual cells are shown 

in the middle and the corresponding oscillation parameters calculated 
automatically by Gaussian fits in Mathematica 8.0 are shown on the 

right. Average oscillation frequencies and average baselines are shown. 

d, Gag, but not other Ga subunits (GaO, GaS or Gai) is required for 
Ca** oscillations in ISCs. While knockdown of Gag, GB13F and PLCB 
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impairs Ca** oscillations, oscillation frequency was not affected when 
GaO, GaS or Gai were knocked down in ISCs for 8 days at 29°C (driver 
genotype: UAS-GCaMP3; esg::GAL4, UAS-mCherry, Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, 
tub::GAL80'5). Pertussis toxin (UAS-PTX) was used to inhibit Gaq 
specifically. Typical traces are shown on the right. e, Average oscillation 
frequencies and average baselines from Gaussian fits are shown. f, Voltage- 
gated calcium channel (VGCC) components Cav or Cac are not required 
for Ca”* oscillations in ISCs. Oscillations are also not affected in ISCs 
expressing molecules expected to affect plasma membrane potential 
(AOrk1 (hyperpolarizing) and UAS-NaChBac (hypo-polarizing)). Driver 
genotype: UAS-GCaMP3; esg::GAL4, UAS-mCherry; Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, 
tub::GAL80*. Data are mean and s.e.m. P values are from ANOVA (c 
(right), d and f) and Student’s t-test (a, b, ¢ (left) and e). Individual ISCs 
pooled from 3-4 guts are plotted in b-d and f. The sample size for a and 
eis n= 3; for bn=10, 8, 12, 17, 15, 20, 10 and 11; for c, n= 16, 20, 17 

and 12; for d, n= 15, 18, 13, 22, 22, 10, 8 and 9; and for f, n= 13, 15, 15, 

14 and 16 (from left to right for all panels). For c, values for individual 
cells from single guts are shown in the third and fourth panels. Data are 
representative of 2 (d-f) and 3 (a-c) independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Prolonged increase of cytosolic [Ca”*] 
promotes ISC proliferation. a, Typical traces of Ca”? recordings of 
indicated genotypes. Transgenes were induced at 29°C for 4 days and 
3-4 guts of each genotype were recorded. Thapsigargin concentration 
was 2 uM in the medium while recording. Genotypes: UAS-GCaMP3; 
esg::GAL4, UAS-mCherry; Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, tub::GAL80"s combined 
with w!!’8 for control or with the indicated transgenes. b, Knockdown of 
SERCA in ISCs, but not enteroblasts promotes ISC proliferation. SERCA 
was knocked down using esg::GAL4 (targeting ISCs and enteroblasts), 
Su(H)Gbe::GAL4 (enteroblasts), or esg::GAL4; Su(H)Gbe-GAL80 (ISCs) 
combined with tub::GAL80* by incubating at 29°C for 4 days. ISCs and/ 
or enteroblasts are labelled by nuclear GFP (UAS-nls-GFP) in green and 
mitotic ISCs are stained by pH3 (red). Number of dividing ISCs (pH3*) 
per gut were quantified and analysed. c, Knocking down SERCA or 
PMCA promotes growth of ISC-derived clones. Typical MARCM clones 
expressing SERCA®N“), PMCAR4i and Stim®“' 7 days after induction 
are shown. ISC clones are marked in green and pH3 staining was used 

to detect dividing ISCs. Note: SERCA®S“' clones contain many more, 
but smaller cells, resulting in similar clonal area compared to wild type. 
Quantification is shown on the right. d, Left, mitotic figures quantified in 
intestines of flies homozygous for SERCA*"”"!”, a temperature-sensitive 
SERCA loss-of-function allele. Flies were exposed to heat shock (42°C, 

5 min for two consecutive days, this permanently inactivates SERCA™), 
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and proliferation was assessed 7 days after heat shock. Right, size of 
MARCM clones of ISCs homozygous for SERCA*""!” analysed 7 days 
after clone induction. e, MARCM clones of ISCs homozygous for the 
Stim null allele, Stim‘, analysed 7 days after clone induction. Dashed 
lines delineate individual clones (GFP, green; DAPI, blue, armadillo, 

red membrane; prospero, red nuclei; Dl, white). Dl channel is shown 
separately in greyscale. Quantification of clone sizes (cells per clone) is 
shown on the right. f, Guts of the indicated genotypes visualized in basal 
views (six panels) and in cross section (two panels). In basal views, ISCs 
are identified by D] immunostaining (red) and GFP (green). In cross 
sections, visceral muscle is identified by phalloidin staining (red), and 
ISCs/enteroblasts by GFP (green). Data are mean and s.e.m. P value from 
ANOVA (c) or Student's t-test (b, d, e). For mitotic figures in b, n= 11 for 
each genotype. For mitotic figures in d (left), n = 10 for each condition. 
For clonal analysis in c, clones (FRT40A, n = 50; SERCARNA! ny = 42; 
Stim®N“}, n = 40; PMCA4‘, 1 = 56) from 8-10 guts were quantified. For 
clonal analysis in d (right), clones (FRT42D, n = 80; SERCA™""!”, n = 60) 
from 10 guts were quantified. For clonal analysis in e (FRT19A, n = 120; 
Stim’, n= 102) from 7 guts were assessed. For a, traces from individual 
ISCs from a representative gut of each indicated genotype are shown, 3-4 
guts were recorded for each experiment and 2 independent experiments 
were performed. For b-f, 1 of 3 independent experiments is presented. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Time-course analysis of Notch activity in 

ISC lineage after manipulation of Ca”* signalling. a, ISC lineage. 

After an asymmetric division, ISCs (expressing Delta) activate Notch in 
enteroblasts (thus activating Su(H)Gbe-lacZ). Enteroblasts with high 
Notch activity differentiate into polyploid enterocytes (expressing Pdm1), 
enteroblasts with low Notch activity differentiate into enteroendocrine 
cells (expressing prospero). b, ISC proliferation rates (mitotic nuclei 

per gut) at different time points after perturbation of Notch (N) or Ca”* 
signalling. Number of days after shift to 29 °C is listed. c-e, Representative 
images of guts perturbed as in b, immunostained for Su(H)Gbe-lacZ 
(bGal, red, reporter for Notch activity) and Dl (white). GFP, green; DAPI, 
blue. For 7-day time point, higher magnification images (boxed area) of 
bGal channel are shown in bottom row in greyscale. Note that knockdown 
of Notch results in rapid loss of Su(H)Gbe-lacZ* cells and accumulation of 
DI* cells. SERCA knockdown results in loss of Su(H)Gbe-lacZ only after 
prolonged expression (14 days), even though proliferation is induced more 
strongly than with Notch®“! already at 4 days. Su(H)Gbe-lacZ expression 
is not lost in PMCA®“! or Crtc° guts, although proliferation is induced 
as strongly as in Notch®4i_expressing guts at 4 days. Quantification of 
ratio of DI* cells and Gbe-lacZ* cells in the gut after at the indicated time 
points after shift to 29°C is shown in e. f, Quantification of prosperot 
cells of posterior midguts in which cytosolic Ca*+ was increased by 
knocking down SERCA or PMCA, or by overexpressing Stim and Orai 
using esg'*. Increased numbers of enteroendocrine cells (an indication 

of impaired Notch signalling) were only observed in animals in which 
SERCA was knocked down for a prolonged period of time (14 days, 
29°C). Anti-prospero stains enteroendocrine cell nuclei. g, Clonal analysis 
of ISC differentiation process after manipulation of Ca** signalling or 
Notch activity. ISC MARCM clones of control, Notch®N4i, SERCARNA“i 

or PMCA®4! were analysed at 4 or 7 days after heat-shock (AHS) 
induction. Clones (marked in GFP) are circled in dashed line. The nuclei 
of differentiated cells are stained by Pdm1 in red. Although PMCARN“! 
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clones are significantly larger, the differentiation process is largely normal 
based on Pdm1 staining. Whereas differentiation of SERCA®™ clones at 
7 days after heat-shock is significantly perturbed based on Pdm1 staining, 
as compared with surrounding wild-type enterocytes. As expected, no 
Pdm1* cells were observed in Notch®“' clones. h, Related to g, clone 

size and percentage of Pdm1* cells per clone was quantified 4 days 

after heat-shock induction. i, Notch®\“! induced proliferation can be 
partially rescued by knocking down Ca?" signalling components, such 

as Stim or CanB2. Mitotic index shown on right. j, Inhibition of SERCA 
stimulates ISC proliferation even when Notch signalling is induced by 
overexpression of Notch'©? (Notch intracellular domain). Data are mean 
and s.e.m. *P < 0.05; **P< 0.01; ***P< 0.001 (ANOVA in b, e, f, h and 
i; Student's t-test in b (between SERCA®N! and SERCA®NA), STIM®N*)), f 
(between control and PMCA®“’), and j). For b, mitotic cells are calculated 
at indicated time points for each genotype: 4 days, control (n= 16), 
PMCABA\ (g), CrtcO (9), Notch®NAi (12), SERCARNA’ (14), SERCARNA\, 
Stim®N“i (9); 7 days, control (12), PMCA®N“! (10), CrtcO® (9), Notch®N4i 
(11), SERCA®“* (10), SERCAPN*'; Stim®N* (8); 14 days, control (6), 
PMCA®N*‘ (18), CrtcO® (9), Notch®\*' (12), SERCA®N™' (8), SERCARNA’, 
Stim®“i (11). For c-e, cells in posterior midgut from 4-7 guts of each 
genotype and time point were analysed. For e, fraction of bGal* or DI* 
cells in 100-200 total cells counted in a field of the posterior midgut for 
each condition was quantified. Data are mean and s.e.m. for the following 
number of guts (left to right) n=4, 4, 5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 7, 4, 6,4, 4, 4,5, 4, 4, 
4,5, 4,4, 5,4, 6,5, 4, 4, 5, 4, 5,5, 6, 4,5, 7,5, 6,4 and 5. For f, prospero* 
cells of indicated genotype at 4 days (n=5 guts) and 14 days (n =7 guts) 
were analysed. For clonal analysis in g and h, clones (FRT40A, n= 50; 
SERCARNA’ in = 45; Notch®4!, n = 30; and PMCARNA! n = 43) were 
analysed. For mitotic analysis in i and j, n= 12 for each genotype. Data in 
b-f and i are representative of 2 independent experiments; data in g, h and 
j represent one of triplicate experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Cytosolic Ca?* regulates ISC proliferation 
through CaN/CRTC pathway. a, Acute knockdown of SERCA in ISCs 
does not induce ER stress. Phospho-eIF2a (red, a PERK-mediated 
phosphorylation and marker of ER stress; see also ref. 40), is only 

weakly detected in control ISCs. No significant increase of phospho- 
elF2a staining is observed in ISCs expressing SERCA®S“,, whereas 
tunicamycin treatment (an inducer of ER stress; 50 uM, 24h) increases 
phospho-eIF2« strongly in ISCs (asterisk). Quantification of average 
fluorescent intensity of phospho-eIF2a shown on right. b, Increasing ER 
folding capacity by overexpressing spliced Xbp1 (Xbp1s) does not limit 
ISC proliferation in SERCA loss-of-function conditions. Representative 
images shown on the left. Mitotic ISCs stained by anti-pH3 staining 

(red). Mitotic index quantified on the right. c, Increased cytosolic [Ca?*] 
induces proliferation without perturbing Egfr pathway activity. Indicated 
Ca?* signalling components were knocked down or overexpressed using 
esg'*;UAS-nls-GFP. Diphospho-ERK (dpERK) staining as a readout of 
Egfr pathway activity was quantified after 4-day induction at 29°C. InR 
was overexpressed using esg*; UAS-mCD8-GFP as a positive control. 

d, Proliferation of SERCA-deficient ISCs is suppressed when CaN 
subunits are silenced simultaneously, but not when CaMKI and CaMKII 
are knocked down. e, Proliferation of ISCs in which cytosolic [Ca**] is 
increased by overexpression of Stmi and Orai, or by knockdown of PMCA, 
is rescued when CaNB2 is silenced simultaneously. f, Overexpression of 
constitutive active forms of CaN catalytic subunits (CanA14F, Pp2B14D, 
CanA1) promotes ISC proliferation. Mitotic figures were quantified after 4 
days of transgene expression at 29°C. g, CaN is required for growth of ISC 
lineages. Quantification of clone sizes of MARCM clones homozygous for 
the null allele CanB2®°, or expressing dsRNA against CanB2 (CanB28%44), 
or constitutively active CanA14F**. h, Loss of Crtc (homozygosity for 
null allele crtc?**) rescues increased ISC proliferation when PMCA is 
knocked down or when Pp2B-14D** is overexpressed using esg::GAL4, 
tub::GAL80° (esg's). i, Overexpression of Crtc promotes ISC proliferation. 
Mitotic index of intestines overexpressing haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged 
forms of wild-type Crtc (UAS-CRTC-HA) or constitutively nuclear forms 
of Crtc (UAS-CRTC-SA-HA) using esg::GAL4" was analysed after 4 

days of incubation at 29°C. j, Increasing cytosolic Ca** promotes ISC 
proliferation via the Ca**/calcineurin/Crtc pathway. Guts of indicated 
genotypes were dissected and stained with anti-pH3 (indicating mitotic 
ISCs), anti-armadillo (arm, labelling cell boundaries) and anti-prospero 
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(pro, labelling enteroendocrine cells). k, Crtc overexpression is sufficient 
to promote ISC proliferation when Gag or InsP3R are silenced. 1, CREB 
and its partner CBP are required for ISC survival, while overexpressing 
CREB promotes proliferation. Representative images of intestines in which 
CREB and CBP were genetically perturbed in ISC/enteroblasts using 
esg::GAL4. Increased numbers of GFP* ISCs/enteroblasts are observed 
when CREB is overexpressed, while a significant loss of GFP* cells is 
observed when CREB or CBP are knocked down. Guts are stained for 
armadillo (membrane, white) and prospero (nuclear, white) to identify 
enteroendocrine cells and enterocytes; DAPI, blue. Genotype: esg::GAL4; 
UAS-nls-GEP; tub::GAL80'/UAS-X. m, Knockdown efficiency of RNAi 
lines determined by qRT-PCR. PMCA®%“' (BL31572) and CanB2"N“i 
(BL27270) were used to knock down respective genes in the gut using 
NP1::GAL4, tub::;GAL80" (29°C for 10 days). mGluR®““! (BL41668) was 
used to knock down mGluR in the brain using elav::GAL4. Expression 
levels were normalized using Act5C and to uninduced controls 
(NP1::GAL4/+; tub::;GAL80°/+ or elav::GAL4/+). Effectiveness of 

other constructs used has been reported in the literature: UAS-GaqhN*! 
and UAS-PLCB®*4i were obtained from and verified by Ha et al.*°, UAS- 
CamKI®™! (BL26726), UAS-CamKII*™! (BL29401), UAS-InsP3R°“! 
(BL25937), and UAS-RyR®*4i (BL28919) were verified by Shim et al.”°, 
and UAS-SERCA®N“ (BL44581) by Roti et al.”°. Data are mean and 

s.e.m. P values from Student’s t-test (b, g and h) and ANOVA (a, c, d-f, 
iandk). For a and ¢, fluorescence intensities for phospho-eIF2«a (a) or 
diphospho-ERK (c) in 30-50 ISCs/enteroblasts doublets in single fields of 
several independent posterior midguts were averaged for each condition. 
Ina, control, n=5 guts, SERCARNAL 1 =5, tunicamycin, n= 6; in c, 
control, n=6, SERCA®S“, n= 4, CRTC, n=9, and PMCA®“, n=8. 
For mitotic analysis, in: b, n= 13 guts for control, n= 10 for the rest; 

d, n=17 for each genotype; e, n = 18 for control, n = 12 for the rest; 

f and k, n= 11 each genotype; and i, n = 12 for each condition. For clonal 
analysis in g, clones (FRT42D, n = 56 clones; CanB2®°, n = 60; FRT40A, 
n=50; CanB2®%“), n= 70; FRT82B, n= 62; CanA14FACT, n=58) from 

10 guts each were assessed. One representative image from 10 flies in a 
single experiment (two independent experiments) is shown in j and 1. Data 
in a-i, and k are representative of three independent experiments. Data in 
m is from n = 3 technical replicates of samples pooled from 10 guts each 
for PMCA and CanB2, 4 heads each for mGluR. Representative of two 
independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Ca** oscillation pattern as an indicator of 
ISC proliferation status. a, Typical traces of live recordings of indicated 
genotypes. Genotype for GCaMP3 control: w!!/8 X UAS-GCaMP3; 
esg::GAL4, UAS-mCherry; Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, tub::GAL80". Genotype 
for bicistronic control: w!"!* X; esg::GAL4, UAS-tdTomato-P2A- 
GCaMP5;Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, tub::GAL80°. b, Ca?* oscillation patterns 

of ISCs in which proliferation was stimulated or inhibited by genetic 

or environmental perturbations: knockdown of Notch, overexpression 

of InR, Unpaired2 or RasY”, infection with Ecc15, or ageing results in 

high proliferative activity. Overexpression of InRPN and CncC inhibits 
proliferation of ISCs. c, Acute Ecc15 infection transiently increases 
cytosolic [Ca**] while decreasing oscillations in ISCs. d, Acute Ecc15 
infection increases cytosolic Ca”* while decreasing oscillations in ISCs 

as determined using the bi-cistronic calcium reporter UAS-tdTomato- 
P2A-GCaMP5G. e, ISCs in which proliferation is impaired exhibit more 
frequent oscillations than controls. Oscillation frequency of ISCs from 
indicated genotypes is plotted individually (three guts for each genotype 
and each dots represents one ISC). f, Expressing InRPN in ISCs is sufficient 
to inhibit stress- or diet-induced proliferation. Quantification of mitotic 
figures of indicated genotype is shown. For bleomycin treatment, flies were 
dry-starved for 4h before feeding on 251g ml’ (final) bleomycin for 24h. 
For refeeding, Flies were maintained on normal food for 4 days at 29 °C, 
then starved for 2 days, and refed with yeast-supplemented food. Genotype: 
esg::GAL4, UAS-GFP; Su(H)Gbe::GAL80, tub::GAL80"/UAS-InR™. g, ISC 
proliferation induced by oral infection with Ecc15 or by bleomycin treatment 
is suppressed by silencing InsP3R or Orai. Mitotic figures were analysed 

6h after oral infection with Ecc15 or 24h after feeding with bleomycin. 

h, Increased cytosolic [Ca**] in ISCs activated by oral infection with Ecc15 
or by bleomycin treatment. This increase is suppressed by silencing InsP3R 
or Orai. i, ISC proliferation induced by bleomycin treatment or Ecc15 
infection is suppressed by silencing Crtc or InsP3R or CanB2, or in crc”? 
homozygous mutants. mGluR, in turn, is not required for bleomycin- 
induced proliferation. Mitotic figures were analysed 24h after feeding 

with bleomycin or 6h after oral infection with Ecc15. j, Quantification of 
mitotic figures in animals of the indicated genotypes. ISC proliferation 
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induced by overexpression of InR or Hep can be suppressed by knockdown 
of InsP3R, Crtc, Stim or CanB2 (see also Fig. 4a). k, mGluR is not required 
for Ecc15-induced proliferation and changes in cytosolic Ca**. Mitotic 
figures and Ca** oscillation patterns analysed 6h after oral infection. 

1, Increasing cytosolic [Ca**] promotes ISCs proliferation in Jak/Stat loss- 
of-function conditions. Jak/Stat pathway (Dome and Hop) is required for 
ISC proliferation induced by Ecc15 infection. Increasing cytosolic [Ca”*] 
by knocking down PMCA (left) or SERCA (right) is sufficient to rescue 

ISC proliferation. m, Knocking down Fos can substantially suppress Crtc 
overexpression induced ISC proliferation. n, Left, segregation of active 

and resting ISCs into Ca** oscillation modes as calculated by automatic 
peak detection and Gaussian fits. As shown for ‘manual’ calculations in 

Fig. 4, Ca** oscillation patterns segregate into two modes associated with 
the proliferative status of the ISCs. ISCs in which the core components of 
Ca** homeostatic machinery are perturbed exhibit both low oscillation 
frequency and low average signal intensity (bottom left corner). Transition 
from quiescence to active proliferation after L-Glu feeding is indicated by 
the blue arrow. Right, ISC activity does not segregate when local oscillation 
amplitudes are plotted against oscillation frequency, suggesting that the 
primary driver of ISC proliferation is not the amplitude of individual Ca** 
spikes, but the increase in basal or average cytosolic Ca** concentration 
within ISC. Data are mean and s.e.m. P values from ANOVA (b, h, i, j (left) 
and 1 (right)) and Student's t-test (c, d, f, g, k, m, j (right) and 1 (left)). For 
Ca? recordings in b-e, h and k, individual ISCs pooled from 3-4 guts were 
plotted. The sample size for b is n= 10, 14, 14, 12, 16, 18, 9, 12, 11, 20, 22, 
38, 29, 12, 19, 8 and 12; for c,n=7, 8, 9, 7, 13, 18, 10 and 7; for d, n= 14, 16, 
15 and 18; for e, n=5, 4, 5, 9, 4, 6, 8, 6 and 5; for h, n= 12, 11, 12, 11, 12, 14, 
12, 11, 17, 12, 14, 11, 19, 9, 10 and 8; for k, n=11, 12, 11, 11, 13, 10, 11 and 
11 (from left to right for all panels). For mitotic analysis in f and g, n= 12, 
10, 10, 10, 12, 11, 10, 12, 12, 14, 10, 9, 9, 10, 9, 9, 10 and 13; and iniand m, 
n= 13, 12, 11, 18, 11, 18, 12, 13, 13, 12, 10, 10, 13, 9, 12, 12, 16, 12, 9, 10, 10, 
8,9, 9, 10, 9, 12, 13, 13, 14, 14, 15, 12, 10, 19, 10, 12, 10, 9, 8, 8, 9 and 10 (from 
left to right for all panels). Data in a—h, j and m are representative of three 
independently performed experiments, and those shown in i, k and | are a 
composite from two separate experiments. 
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Cellular differentiation involves profound remodelling of chromatic landscapes, yet the mechanisms by which somatic 
cell identity is subsequently maintained remain incompletely understood. To further elucidate regulatory pathways that 
safeguard the somatic state, we performed two comprehensive RNA interference (RNAi) screens targeting chromatin 
factors during transcription-factor-mediated reprogramming of mouse fibroblasts to induced pluripotent stem cells (iPS 
cells). Subunits of the chromatin assembly factor-1 (CAF-1) complex, including Chafla and Chaflb, emerged as the most 
prominent hits from both screens, followed by modulators of lysine sumoylation and heterochromatin maintenance. 
Optimal modulation of both CAF-1 and transcription factor levels increased reprogramming efficiency by several orders 
of magnitude and facilitated iPS cell formation in as little as 4 days. Mechanistically, CAF-1 suppression led to a more 
accessible chromatin structure at enhancer elements early during reprogramming. These changes were accompanied by 
a decrease in somatic heterochromatin domains, increased binding of Sox2 to pluripotency-specific targets and activation 
of associated genes. Notably, suppression of CAF-1 also enhanced the direct conversion of B cells into macrophages and 
fibroblasts into neurons. Together, our findings reveal the histone chaperone CAF -1 to be a novel regulator of somatic cell 
identity during transcription-factor-induced cell-fate transitions and provide a potential strategy to modulate cellular 


plasticity in a regenerative setting. 


Ectopic expression of transcription factors is sufficient to override 
stable epigenetic programs and hence alter cell fate’. For example, 
forced expression of the pluripotency-related transcription factors Oct4, 
Kif4, Sox2 and c-Myc (OKSM) in somatic cells yields iPS cells, which 
are molecularly and functionally equivalent to embryonic stem cells (ES 
cells)”. Similarly, ectopic expression of lineage-specific transcription 
factors drives conversion of heterologous cells into cardiac, neuronal, 
myeloid and other specialized cell types*. However, the reprogramming 
process is generally slow and inefficient, suggesting that chromatin- 
associated mechanisms are in place to safeguard somatic cell 
identity and confer resistance to cell-fate change. 

Previous efforts to identify chromatin modulators of iPS cell formation 
included gain- and loss-of-function screens, as well as transcriptional 
profiling of bulk or FACS-enriched cell populations undergoing repro- 
gramming. However, iPS cell modulators that do not change transcrip- 
tionally are typically overlooked when analysing expression dynamics in 
reprogramming intermediates*. Moreover, known repressors of iPS cell 
formation such as p53, Mbd3, Dotlland Dnmtl were either predicted or 
identified from small candidate sets and some of these molecules appear 
to depend on specific cell contexts or culture conditions’. Although 


large-scale RNAi screens have been used to systematically probe road- 
blocks to reprogramming*®*’, this approach remains technically chal- 
lenging due to the lack of effective short hairpin RNAs (shRNAs), 
prevalent off-target effects, and biases in the library representation or 
the screening readout. We therefore hypothesized that additional barriers 
to iPS cell formation remain to be discovered and should yield insights 
into mechanisms that safeguard somatic cell identity. 

To systematically explore chromatin factors that resist transcription- 
factor-induced cell-fate transitions, we used custom microRNA-based 
shRNA libraries targeting known and predicted chromatin regulators 
in two independent screening strategies during the reprogramming 
of fibroblasts into iPS cells. Both screens validated previously impli- 
cated chromatin pathways and revealed novel, potent repressors of 
reprogramming. Through a series of cellular and molecular studies, 
we found that suppression of a histone chaperone complex markedly 
enhanced and accelerated iPS cell formation by influencing local 
chromatin accessibility, transcription factor binding and histone 
H3K9 trimethylation (H3K9me3). We propose that this complex 
functions as a key determinant of cellular identity by resisting tran- 
scription-factor-induced cell-fate change. 
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RNAiscreens for chromatin barriers to reprogramming 
We conceived two parallel strategies for screening chromatin- 
focused microRNA-based shRNA (shRNAmiR) libraries in transgenic 
(‘reprogrammable’) mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEF) harbouring a 
doxycycline-inducible polycistronic OKSM cassette and a constitutive 
Ma2rtTA driver'®. We first designed an arrayed screening strategy using 
a previously described miR-30-based retroviral shRNA library targeting 
243 genes!! (1,071 shRNAmiRs in pLMN vector) introduced one by 
one into reprogrammable MEFs (Fig. 1a and Supplementary Table 1). 
Alkaline phosphatase-positive (AP*), transgene-independent iPS- 
cell-like colonies were quantified using customized image analysis soft- 
ware after 12 days of doxycycline exposure and 5 days of doxycycline- 
independent growth. Reprogramming efficiency ratios were calculated 
relative to a control shRNA targeting Renilla luciferase (Ren.713 (see 
Methods for details)). 
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In an independent multiplexed screen, we introduced an optimized 
miR-E-based”? retroviral library targeting 615 known and predicted 
chromatin regulators (5,049 shRNAmiRs in pLENC) (Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Table 2) into reprogrammable MEFs harbouring 
an Oct4-GFP reporter’®. To control for biases due to background 
reprogramming events, we conducted parallel multiplex screens in 
a large number of biological replicates. Specifically, we transduced 
reprogrammable MEFs with the entire pool of 5,049 shRNAs in 48 
biological replicates (>100 infected cells per shRNA and replicate) 
and induced OKSM expression 3 and 6 days after viral transduction to 
control for differences in target protein half-life, yielding 96 replicates 
in total (Fig. 1b). Library representation was then quantified by deep 
sequencing of transgene-independent Oct4—GFP* iPS cells isolated by 
FAGS, and strong shRNAmiRs were identified using an additive score 
reflecting the consistency of shRNA enrichment across all replicates. 
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Figure 1 | Arrayed and multiplexed shRNAmiR screening strategies to 
identify suppressors of reprogramming. a, b, Schematic of arrayed (a) 
and multiplexed (b) RNAi screens. Dox, doxycycline. c, Results from 
arrayed screen, depicting average reprogramming efficiency ratios of 
two biological replicates normalized to Renilla (Ren.713) shRNA control. 
d, Heatmap depicting enrichment of selected shRNAs (shown in rows, 
ordered by gene symbol) over all 96 replicates (columns). e, Scatter plot 
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representing sum score of enriched shRNAs across all replicates. 

f, Western blot analysis confirming shRNA suppression of CAF-1 p150 
(Chafla), CAF-1 p60 (Chaflb) and Ube2i at day 3 of reprogramming (see 
Supplementary Fig. 1 for full scans). g, Validation of hits from multiplex 
screen. Values are the mean from biological triplicates; error bars indicate 
standard deviation (*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P< 0.001). 
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Nucleosome assembly factor blocks iPS cell formation 

Remarkably, despite methodological differences, the most prominent 
hits that emerged from both screens were Chafla and Chaf1b, two 
subunits of the chromatin assembly factor complex CAF-1 involved 
in the deposition of canonical histones H3/H¢4 on newly synthesized 
DNA’ (Fig. 1c-e and Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). Additional hits of 
interest included the SUMO-conjugating enzyme Ube2i, a novel repres- 
sor of iPS cell formation, as well as the SET domain-containing H3K9 
methyltransferase Setdb1, which has previously been shown to inhibit 
reprogramming'*"!°. Importantly, the top-scoring shRNAs targeting 
Chafla, Chaf1b, or Ube2i reduced the expression of their predicted tar- 
get genes (Fig. 1f, Extended Data Fig. la-d and Supplementary Fig. 1). 

We validated enhanced reprogramming with top-scoring shRNAs 
from the multiplexed screen (Fig. 1g and Supplementary Table 2). 
Although reprogramming efficiency increased from 0.5% in con- 
trols to 1-5% with Trp53 shRNAs, consistent with previous reports", 
Chafla, Chaflb, or Ube2i suppression robustly enhanced repro- 
gramming efficiency up to 20-60%, regardless of culture conditions 
(Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. le, f). shRNAs targeting Sael and 
Uba2a, which are components of the SUMO E1 ligase complex, 
mirrored the effects of Ube2i suppression on reprogramming 
(Extended Data Fig. 1g), further validating the sumoylation pathway 
as a major repressor of iPS cell formation. 

We next used a doxycycline-inducible shRNAmiR expression 
system to test whether transient suppression of Chafla, Chaflb or 
Ube2i during reprogramming affected the ability of the resultant iPS 
cells to contribute to normal development. shRNAs and OKSM were 
simultaneously expressed in reprogrammable MEFs for 7 days. Oct4- 
GFP* cells were then purified using FACS, followed by doxycycline 
withdrawal to select for transgene-independent iPS cells. Injection of 
these iPS cells into blastocysts gave rise to adult high-grade chimaeras 
that efficiently produced germline offspring (Fig. 2a and Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). These results indicate that silencing of Chafla, Chaflb 
or Ube2i during reprogramming does not compromise the potential 
of iPS cells to differentiate into somatic and germ cell lineages in vivo. 


Functional interactions of CAF-1, Ube2i and Setdb1 

We next devised a combinatorial RNAi approach to assess whether 
the reprogramming barriers Chafla, Chaf1b, Ube2i and Setdb1 inter- 
act during iPS cell generation. Constitutive miR-E-based shRNA vec- 
tors targeting different pairs of chromatin regulators were sequentially 
transduced into reprogrammable MEFs, which were subsequently 
induced with doxycycline for 7 days. The transgene-independent 
fraction of reprogrammed cells at day 11 was then determined by 
flow cytometry and plotted as the ratio of Oct4-GFP* to Oct4—GFP™ 
cells relative to an empty vector control (Fig. 2b, c and Extended 
Data Fig. 2b). Co-suppression of two CAF-1 subunits, or of Setdb1 
plus Chafla, Chaflb or Ube2i impaired overall reprogramming effi- 
ciencies compared to suppression of each gene alone, although we 
cannot exclude that this phenotype is due to cellular toxicity elic- 
ited by potent suppression of these chromatin regulators. By con- 
trast, simultaneous suppression of either CAF-1 subunit and Ube2i 
further increased reprogramming efficiency, suggesting that these 
factors may act in independent pathways or stages to repress iPS cell 
formation. 


Suppression of CAF-1 accelerates iPS cell formation 

To gain insights into the dynamics of reprogramming in the absence 
of the identified chromatin barriers, we followed the emergence of 
Oct4-GFP* cells over time. Although suppression of Ube2i promoted 
Oct4-GFP activation slightly earlier than controls (day 6 with Ube2i 
shRNA versus day 9 with Renilla shRNA), the suppression of either 
CAF-1 subunit triggered a dramatic acceleration of this process and 
consistently generated Oct4—GFP* cells as early as 5 days after OKSM 
expression (Fig. 2d). Similar effects were observed with analysis of 
Nanog expression (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 2c). 
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Figure 2 | CAF-1 suppression accelerates reprogramming and yields 
developmentally competent iPS cells. a, Generation of iPS-cell-derived 
chimaeras using indicated shRNAmiRs. b, Combinatorial RNAi studies 
involving pairs of shaRNAmiRs sequentially transduced 5 and 1 day before 
OKSM induction. Reprogramming efficiencies are shown as ratio of Oct4— 
GFP* to Oct4—GFP~ cells at day 11 relative to an empty vector control. 

c, Flow cytometry plots of representative samples used for b. d, e, Time-course 
analysis of Oct4—GFP (d) and Nanog (e) expression during reprogramming 
of MEFs transduced with indicated shRNAmiRs. f, Establishment of 
transgene-independent Oct4—GFP* iPS cells in the presence of indicated 
shRNAmiRs (colour code as in d). Samples were induced with doxycycline 
for indicated number of days and analysed at day 13. g, Expression dynamics 
of reprogramming markers Epcam and Oct4-tomato after 4 and 6 days 

of OKSM expression (media supplemented with 2i, ascorbate and Dot11 
inhibitor). h, Alkaline phosphatase (AP)-positive iPS cell colonies scored at 
day 11 after 4 or 6 days of OKSM expression (representative example from 
two biological replicates and three technical replicates). 


We next examined the ability of our candidate shRNAs to facil- 
itate transgene-independent clonal growth, a hallmark of iPS cells. 
Suppression of either CAF-1 subunit or Ube2i gave rise to transgene- 
independent Oct4—GFP* cells after 5 days of OKSM expression, the 
earliest examined time point, whereas stable iPS cells only appeared 
by day 9 in control shRNA-treated cells (Fig. 2f). Examination of cell 
surface markers associated with different stages of reprogramming 
further showed that a larger fraction of Chafla shRNA vector-infected 
cells expressed the early intermediate marker Epcam at day 4 of iPS 
cell formation compared to controls, with a subset of cells activating 
the Oct4-tomato reporter (Fig. 2g). Consistently, inhibition of Chafla 
consistently supported the formation of AP‘, transgene-independent 
iPS cells after as little as 4 days of factor expression (Fig. 2h). Based on 
the notable effects of Chafla and Chaflb suppression on the dynamics 
and efficiency of iPS cell formation, we focused subsequent analyses 
on these two components of the CAF-1 complex. 
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Suppression of CAF-1 subunits had no major effects on OKSM 
expression at the RNA or protein level, indicating that the observed 
phenotype is due to direct modulation of the reprogramming trans- 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 3a-c and Supplementary Fig. 1). Moreover, 
the reprogramming increase elicited by Chaflb shRNAs could be 
rescued by overexpression of an shRNA-resistant version of human 
CHAF1B cDNA, demonstrating specificity of the effect (Extended Data 
Fig. 3d). Lastly, knockdown of either Chafla or Chaflb did not 
increase cell proliferation in the presence of OKSM induction, indi- 
cating a growth-independent effect of CAF-1 suppression on repro- 
gramming efficiency (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). 


Enhanced reprogramming requires optimal CAF-1 dosage 
To determine whether the effect of CAF-1 on reprogramming 
depends on OKSM expression levels, we compared iPS cell forma- 
tion between reprogrammable MEFs carrying either one (heterozy- 
gous) or two (homozygous) copies of the Colla1::tetOP-OKSM and 
R26-M2rtTA alleles'®'*. Although CAF-1 suppression in heterozy- 
gous MEFs enhanced iPS cell formation by orders of magnitude, 
CAF-1 suppression in homozygous MEFs resulted in a more modest 
increase in iPS cell numbers (Fig. 3a, b). Accordingly, we observed that 
CAF-1 knockdown had a stronger effect on iPS cell derivation effi- 
ciency when infecting MEFs with viral vectors achieving moderate 
or transient OKSM expression compared to vectors achieving high 
OKSM expression (Fig. 3c, d and Extended Fig. 4a—e). These results 
show that the reprogramming phenotype induced by CAF-1 sup- 
pression is influenced by both the levels and the duration of OKSM 
expression. 

CAF-1 is essential for embryonic growth and viability of cultured 
cells in the absence of exogenous OKSM expression!?”’, which 
we confirmed in NIH3T3 cells using the strongest CAF-1 shRNAs 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). To test whether the duration and degree of 
CAF-1 suppression might affect reprogramming efficiency, we gener- 
ated transgenic MEFs carrying a doxycycline-inducible Chafla shRNA 
linked to an RFP reporter in the Colla1 locus (Fig. 3e). Infection of 
transgenic MEFs with a constitutive lentiviral vector expressing OKSM 
in the presence of low doses of doxycycline (0.2 jug ml!) for 2-9 days 
resulted in a progressive increase in the formation of Nanog* iPS 
cell colonies, which plateaued by day 6 (Fig. 3e and Extended Data 
Fig. 5b-d). By contrast, exposure of replicate cultures to high doses 
of doxycycline (21g ml~') increased reprogramming efficiency until 
day 4 but decreased iPS cell colony numbers thereafter. These data 
suggest that enhanced reprogramming is also dependent on CAF-1 
dose, with early CAF-1 suppression being beneficial but long-term, 
potent suppression being detrimental to iPS cell derivation. 

To investigate whether genomic perturbation of CAF-1 compo- 
nents mimics the phenotype elicited by shRNAs, we introduced 
mutations into the endogenous Chafla locus using CRISPR/Cas9 
technology. Briefly, reprogrammable MEFs were transduced with 
lentiviral vectors expressing Cas9 and two independent single-guide 
RNAs (sgRNAs) targeting the C-terminal PCNA interaction domain, 
which is essential for chromatin assembly”’. Strikingly, treatment of 
MEFs with Cas9 and sgRNAs resulted in a similar increase in repro- 
gramming efficiency as shRNA treatment, indicating that genetic 
perturbation of the endogenous Chafla locus phenocopies the effect 
of Chafla shRNAs (Fig. 3f). Sequencing of Chafla sgRNA-induced 
modifications revealed the presence of mostly biallelic (24/34) and 
to a lesser extent monoallelic (10/34) genome edits, suggesting that 
complex alterations of the Chafla coding region on one or both 
chromosomes can lead to hypomorphic alleles that promote iPS cell 
generation (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Indeed, analysis of representative 
iPS cell clones showed a consistent reduction but no complete loss 
of total Chafla and Chafl1b protein levels (Extended Data Fig. 3f and 
Supplementary Fig. 1). 

Collectively, these findings demonstrate that the observed repro- 
gramming phenotype is dependent on the duration and levels of 
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Figure 3 | Enhanced reprogramming depends on optimal CAF-1 and 
OKSM dosage. a, Comparison of reprogramming efficiency upon Chafla 
knockdown using MEFs carrying one or two copies of Colla1::tetOP-OKSM 
and R26-M2rtTA. Colonies were scored at day 10 following 6 days of 
OKSM induction and 4 days of culture in the absence of doxycyline. 

b, Quantification of data shown in a. Values are the mean of biological 
triplicates; error bars indicate standard deviation. c, d, Effect of CAF-1 
suppression on reprogramming efficiency when directly infecting MEFs 
with lentiviral vectors achieving medium (c) or high (d) OKSM expression 
levels, as determined by flow cytometry for Oct4—GFP at day 11. Values 
are the mean from biological triplicates; error bars indicate standard 
deviation. e, Influence of duration and degree of Chafla suppression 

on reprogramming potential of MEFs carrying doxycycline-inducible 
shRNA cassette (top), as determined by immunocytochemistry for Nanog 
at day 9. Data points represent single experiment. f, Comparison of 
reprogramming efficiencies when using shRNAs or sgRNAs targeting 
Chafla, as determined by flow cytometry for Oct4—GFP after 7 days of 
doxycycline exposure and 4 days of doxycycline-independent growth. 
Values are the mean from biological triplicates; error bars indicate 
standard deviation. 


both CAF-1 and OKSM and that this effect can be recapitulated with 
multiple experimental paradigms. 


CAF-1 depletion enhances direct lineage conversion 

To investigate whether CAF-1 acts as a gatekeeper of cellular identity 
across different cell types, we tested the effect of Chafla knockdown on 
the reprogramming potential of haematopoietic stem and progenitor 
cells (HSP cells) isolated from fetal livers of reprogrammable mice 
(Fig. 4a). Although HSP cells expressing Renilla shRNA gave rise to 
56% and 76% Pecam”™ iPS-cell-like cells at days 4 and 6, respectively, 
suppression of Chafla using two independent shRNAs facilitated 
reprogramming towards a Pecam’ state in 90% of cells at day 4 and 
97% at day 6 (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Chafla knockdown cells also 
showed a striking elevation of Pecam expression levels at both time 
points, consistent with acquisition of a fully reprogrammed iPS cell 
state (Fig. 4b, c). Accordingly, suppression of Chafla gave rise to more 
transgene-independent colonies compared to controls (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c). 

To assess whether CAF-1 stabilizes somatic cell identity in cell-fate 
conversion systems other than OKSM-mediated reprogramming, 
we first examined transdifferentiation of fibroblasts into induced 
neurons upon overexpression of the transcription factor Ascll 
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in MEFs“. Transgenic MEFs harbouring doxycycline-inducible 
shRNAs targeting Renilla luciferase or Chafla in the Colla1 locus 
(see Fig. 3e) were transduced with a doxycycline-inducible Ascl1- 
expressing lentivirus and measured for induced neuron formation 
at day 13 (Fig. 4d). CAF-1 knockdown consistently resulted in a 
twofold increase (P= 0.0075) in the number of Map2* neurons 
(Fig. 4e, f and Extended Data Fig. 6d). We next tested the effect of 
CAF-1 suppression during the conversion of pre-B cells into mac- 
rophages upon overexpression of the myeloid transcription factor 
C/EBPa (Fig. 4g). Consistent with a previous study”’, we found that 
the myeloid markers Cd14 and Mac] are activated in the majority 
of cells after 48h of C/EBPa expression (Extended Data Fig. 6e-g). 
Remarkably, shRNA suppression of CAF-1 markedly increased Cd14 
and Mac] expression levels at two different time points (Fig. 4h, i) as 
well as the fraction of Macl* and Cd14* cells after 24h of C/EBPa 
induction (Extended Data Fig. 6e-g). 

Together, these data indicate that CAF-1 suppression not only 
enhances the induction of pluripotency from different cell types but 
also facilitates cellular transdifferentiation, suggesting that CAF-1 may 
play a more general role in resisting transcription-factor-induced cell- 
fate conversions. 


CAF-1 influences chromatin accessibility 

As CAF-1 functions as a histone chaperone?3, we reasoned that its 
reduction may result in a more accessible chromatin structure and 
thus facilitate transcription factor binding to their target loci. To test 
this possibility, we first performed sonication of crosslinked chromatin 
sequencing (SONO-seq) analysis, which determines accessible chro- 
matin regions based on their increased susceptibility to sonication”. 
We analysed bulk cultures expressing OKSM for 3 days when stable 
iPS cells are not yet present (Extended Data Fig. 7a), focusing on ES- 
cell-specific regulatory elements. Although ES-cell-specific promoter 
elements showed no discernible difference in accessibility (P=0.51), 
we observed a significant enrichment of SONO-seq signal at ES-cell- 
specific enhancer elements in CAF-1 depleted cells at day 3 of OKSM 
expression (Extended Fig. 7b; P< 2.6 x 1071). 

To validate these observations with an independent, higher res- 
olution method, we performed assay of transposase accessible 
chromatin-sequencing (ATAC-seq), which detects integration of 
the Tn5 transposase in open chromatin regions”’ (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c). Consistent with the SONO-seq data, ATAC-seq analysis of 
early reprogramming intermediates showed a more accessible chro- 
matin configuration at regulatory regions including ES-cell-specific 
enhancers upon suppression of Chafla (Fig. 5a; P value <10~'). 
Moreover, Chafla knockdown caused a significant increase in chroma- 
tin accessibility across ES-cell-specific super-enhancers at day 3 of iPS 
cell formation (Supplementary Table 3 and Extended Data Fig. 7d, e; 
P<5.3 x 101°). Of note, super-enhancers linked to specialized cell 
types such as macrophages, lymphocytes and muscle cells were also 
significantly more accessible in Chafla depleted reprogramming 
intermediates compared to controls (Extended Data Fig. 7f). Taken 
together, these results suggest that CAF-1 suppression increases the 
permissiveness of cells to transcription-factor-induced cell-fate change 
by facilitating a more accessible local chromatin structure at enhancer 
elements. 

Next, we performed ChIP-seq analysis for Sox2 at day 3 of OKSM 
expression in order to test our hypothesis that increased chromatin 
accessibility at enhancer elements influences reprogramming factor 
binding. Indeed, we detected an increase in Sox2 binding to ES- 
cell-specific regulatory elements in Chafla shRNA-treated cells com- 
pared to controls (Fig. 5b and Extended Data Fig. 8a). Approximately 
90% of Sox2 binding sites were shared between Chafla knockdown 
and control cells, whereas 10% were unique to cells expressing either 
Chafla shRNA or Renilla shRNA (Extended Data Fig. 8b). Although 
Chafla knockdown cells showed slightly fewer unique Sox2 bind- 
ing sites than Renilla knockdown cells, these sites were enriched 
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Figure 4 | CAF-1 suppression enhances reprogramming in different 
cell conversion systems. a, Reprogramming of fetal haematopoietic 
stem and progenitor cells (HSP cells) into iPS cells. b, Flow cytometric 
analysis of Pecam expression during HSP cell reprogramming using 
indicated shRNAs. c, Quantification of data shown in b. Values 
represent fold-change expression differences between experimental and 
control samples using geometric mean. Data were obtained from one 
experiment using two different Chafla shRNAs. d, Transdifferentiation 
of MEFs into induced neurons. e, Representative image of Map2* 
induced neurons after 13 days of transdifferentiation. Scale bars, 100 1M. 
f, Quantification of transdifferentiation efficiency (n =5 independent 
experiments; values are mean + standard deviation; unpaired t-test; 
**P — 0.0075). g, Transdifferentiation of pre-B cells into macrophages. 
h, Activation of macrophage markers Cd14 and Macl in representative 
samples at indicated time points. i, Cd14 and Macl expression levels in 
indicated samples (values represent fold-change expression differences 
between experimental and control samples using geometric mean; n = 2 
independent viral transductions). 


for ES-cell-specific Sox2 targets (Extended Data Fig. 8c) and ES- 
cell-specific super-enhancer elements (Supplementary Table 4). 
Of the Sox2-bound super-enhancers unique to CAF-1 knockdown 
cells, a subset also showed a more accessible chromatin structure by 
ATAC-seq analysis (for example, Sall1; Fig. 5c and Supplementary 
Table 4). Notably, Sox2 binding was also increased across lineage- 
specific super-enhancers when comparing Chafla knockdown cells 
to control at day 3 of reprogramming, consistent with the observed 
increase in chromatin accessibility at these elements (Extended Data 
Figs 7f and 8d). 

Collectively, these results indicate that loss of CAF-1 contributes to 
reprogramming, at least in part, by increasing chromatin accessibility 
at pluripotency-specific enhancer elements and by promoting the 
binding of Sox2 to ES-cell-specific targets. 
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Figure 5 | CAF-1 suppression affects chromatin dynamics and facilitates 
activation of pluripotency genes during iPS cell generation. 

a, ATAC-seq analysis of ES-cell-specific enhancers and promoters at 

day 3 of reprogramming. Shown are merged data for Chafla.164 and 
Chafla.2120 shRNA- infected cells (P > 0.5 and P< 10~} between 
Chafla and Renilla shRNAs for promoters and enhancers, respectively; 

n denotes number of examined promoter and enhancer elements). b, Sox2 
ChIP-seq analysis of ES-cell-specific enhancers and promoters at day 3 of 
reprogramming using weak (shRNA no. 2120) and strong (shRNA no. 164) 
Chafla hairpin (P< 1 x 10~!° for both shRNAs; see a for definition of 7). 
c, Representative ATAC-seq and Sox2 ChIP-seq peaks at the Sall1 super- 
enhancer (y axis: tag density profiles). d, H3K9me3 ChIP-seq analysis of 
reprogramming-resistant regions (RRRs)”? after 0 and 3 days of OKSM 
expression. Heatmap shows all RRRs (rows); box plots show individual 
RRRs between day 0 and 3 in Chafla knockdown cells (P < 0.05 for both 
shRNAs). e, Chromatin accessibility at days 0, 3 and 6 for genes that 
become transcriptionally upregulated in Chafla shRNA-treated cells 

by day 6 (*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01). f, Chromatin in vivo assay (CiA) to 
directly measure effect of CAF-1 suppression on transcriptional activity of 
endogenous Ocf4 locus in fibroblasts upon overexpression of Gal4-VP16 
fusion protein targeted to the Oct4 promoter. g, Summary and model. 

TE transcription factor; Pol II, RNA polymerase II. 


CAF-1 affects heterochromatin and gene expression 

Considering that CAF-1 plays crucial roles not only in histone 
exchange but also heterochromatin maintenance!®!°, we next exam- 
ined the global distribution of the heterochromatin mark H3K9me3 
during reprogramming in the presence of either Chafla or Renilla 
shRNAs. We did not detect significant differences in H3K9me3 levels 
across pluripotency-associated enhancers or transposable elements, 
which are typically silenced by H3K9me3 modifications (Extended 
Data Fig. 9a, b). Likewise, RNA-seq analysis of the same intermedi- 
ates failed to show differential expression of transposable elements 
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(Extended Data Fig. 9c). However, we detected a local depletion of 
H3K9me3 at a subset of somatic heterochromatin areas termed ‘repro- 
gramming-resistant regions, which have recently been linked to the 
low efficiency of somatic cell nuclear transfer (SCNT)”? (Fig. 5d and 
Extended Data Fig. 9d, e). These data suggest that CAF-1 inhibition, 
in concert with OKSM expression, causes local changes in this key 
repressive histone modification, which may prime chromatin structure 
for efficient transcriptional activation. 

MEFs expressing OKSM and Chafla shRNAs upregulated a number 
of pluripotency-related genes (for example, Utf1, Epcam, Nr0b1, Tdgf1 
and Sall4) at day 6 of reprogramming compared to the Renilla shRNA 
control (Supplementary Table 5). Although these genes were not yet 
differentially expressed at day 3 of reprogramming (data not shown), 
chromatin associated with these genes was already more accessible, 
supporting the view that CAF-1 suppression may prime the genome 
for subsequent transcriptional activation (Fig. 5e). To exclude that 
transcriptional activation of these pluripotency genes is an indirect 
consequence of accelerated reprogramming following CAF-1 suppres- 
sion, we performed a ‘chromatin in vivo assay’ (CiA)*®. Specifically, 
we introduced CAF-1 or control shRNAs into transgenic fibroblasts 
carrying an array of Gal4 binding sites (UAS elements) upstream of 
the endogenous Oct4 promoter and a GFP reporter in place of the 
Oct4 coding region. Although expression of Gal4-VP16 alone or in 
combination with a control shRNA triggered weak Oct4—GFP acti- 
vation, co-expression of Gal4—VP16 and independent shRNAs tar- 
geting Chafla or Chaflb strongly enhanced GFP expression from the 
somatically silenced Oct4 locus (Fig. 5f and Extended Data Fig. 9f). 
These results demonstrate that CAF-1 suppression enhances the direct 
transcriptional activation of the endogenous Oct4 locus independently 
of OKSM-induced cell-fate changes. 


Discussion 
We find that CAF-1 suppression not only enhances reprogramming 
towards pluripotency but also direct lineage conversion, suggesting that 
the study of iPS cell formation may be a valuable approach to uncover 
general mechanisms that safeguard somatic cell identity. Importantly, 
enhanced reprogramming is influenced by the degree and duration of 
CAF-1 suppression, consistent with the essential role of CAF-1 during 
cellular growth!°?, The identification of dose-dependent regulators 
of reprogramming highlights the utility of RNAi screens to achieve 
hypomorphic gene expression states, allowing for the detection of 
phenotypes that might not have been observed with complete and per- 
manent ablation of genes. However, suboptimal reduction of CAF-1 
levels may also explain our inability to detect a consistent enhancement 
of iPS cell formation upon CAF-1 suppression in preliminary human 
reprogramming experiments (data not shown). Similarly, variable 
CAF-1 gene dosage may account for phenotypic differences between 
our study and previous publications examining the function of CAF-1 
in ES cells?’3'. Suppression of CAF-1 in ES cells reportedly results in 
a decondensation of pericentric heterochromatin, the reactivation of 
transposable elements and cell cycle arrest and apoptosis, which differs 
from our observations in nascent iPS cells. An alternative explanation 
is that cell-intrinsic differences between early reprogramming inter- 
mediates and established pluripotent cells cause distinct phenotypes”'. 
It is possible that other histone chaperones compensate for reduced 
CAF-1 levels, thereby contributing to the observed reprogramming 
phenotype. In support of this notion, suppression of the CAF-1 
p60 subunit in HeLa cells triggers alternative deposition of the his- 
tone variant H3.3 (ref. 32). Of interest, H3.3 deposition on chromatin 
has been associated with enhanced reprogramming in the context 
of SCNT***4, suggesting parallels between the processes of cloning 
and iPS cell generation. Our finding that CAF-1 suppression leads to 
specific loss of H3K9me3 at reprogramming-resistant regions sup- 
ports this notion. The recent insight that CAF-1 siRNA-treated ES 
cells revert towards a two-cell-like embryonic state more amenable 
to reprogramming by SCNT is consistent with this conclusion and 
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reinforces the view that CAF-1 may act as a general stabilizer of cell 
identity*'. We propose a model whereby CAF-1 contributes to the 
maintenance of somatic cell identity by stabilizing chromatin patterns 
(Fig. 5g). Here, suppression of CAF-1 would trigger dilution of newly 
assembled nucleosomes at key enhancer elements and loosening of 
chromatin structure in conjunction with forced expression of cell- 
type-specific transcription factors. These combined changes would 
generate an accessible chromatin landscape for efficient transcription 
factor binding and activation of key target genes. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome 
assessment. One cell line”? was used (subclone C10) in this study. Cell line identity 
was verified by its responsiveness to tamoxifen, resulting in conversion of cells into 
macrophages (quantified by surface marker expression of Macl and Cd14). Cells 
were tested for mycoplasma contamination and found to be negative. 

Plasmids. For the pooled RNAi screen, shRNAs were expressed from the LENC 
vector, which has been described previously’’. For the primary screen valida- 
tion, timeline experiment and immunofluorescence staining, mouse shRNAs 
were cloned individually into LENC. For the double knockdown experiment, 
shRNAs were cloned into LEPC (MSCV-mirE-PGK-Puro-IRES-mCherry). 
For the reprogramming dynamics experiment and chimaera mouse production, 
shRNAs were cloned into RT3CEPIN (TRE3G-mCherry-mirE-PGK-Puro-IRES- 
Neo). For reprogramming experiments with non-transgenic systems, previously 
published OKSM lentiviral vectors were modified to introduce promoters of 
different strength, which are described in the main figures. 

Cell culture and media. Packaging cells (Platinum-E Retroviral Packaging Cell 
Line) for producing retroviral particles were cultured in DMEM supplemented 
with 15% FBS, 100 Uml ' penicillin, 100;.g ml“! streptomycin, sodium pyru- 
vate (1 mM) and L-glutamine (4mM) at 37°C with 5% CO . Mouse embry- 
onic fibroblasts (MEF) were cultured in DMEM supplemented with 15% FBS, 
100 U ml! penicillin, 100,1g ml“! streptomycin, sodium pyruvate (1 mM), 
L-glutamine (4mM), L-ascorbic acid (501M) at 37°C with low oxygen (4.5% Oo). 
iPS cells were derived in DMEM supplemented with 15% FBS, 100 U ml peni- 
cillin, 100 gm? streptomycin, sodium pyruvate (1 mM), L-glutamine (4mM), 
1,000 U ml“! LIE, 0.1 mM beta-mercaptoethanol, and 50g ml! ascorbic 
acid at 37°C with 5% CO) and 4.5% Ob. For Tet-inducible OKSM expression, 
doxycycline was added at a concentration of 11g ml“ (unless indicated 
otherwise). iPS cells for blastocyst injection were cultured on feeders in DMEM 
supplemented with 13% knockout serum replacement (Gibco), 2% FBS, 100U ml! 
penicillin, 100,.g ml“! streptomycin, sodium pyruvate (1 mM), L-glutamine 
(4mM), L-ascorbic acid (501M), 1000 U mI“! LIF, beta-mercaptoethanol (501M), 
MEK inhibitor (PD0325901, 111M) and GSK3 inhibitor (CHIR99021, 31M) 
at 37 °C with 5% CO . Conventional reprogramming media consisted of DMEM 
supplemented with 15% FBS, 100 Uml' penicillin, 100 1g ml“! streptomycin, 
sodium pyruvate (1 mM), L-glutamine (4mM), 1,000 Uml"! LIF, 0.1 mM 
beta-mercaptoethanol unless otherwise noted. For some experiments, media was 
supplemented with MEK inhibitor (11M), GSK3 inhibitor (311M), Dot1] inhibitor 
(11M) or ascorbate (50j1gml~'). Reprogrammable MEFs containing either one or 
two copies of the Colla1::tetOP-OKSM, Oct4-GFP and Rosa26 M2rtTA alleles'® 
were derived from E13.5 embryos. MEFs were prepared after carefully excluding 
internal organs, heads, limbs and tails. Tissues were chopped into small clumps 
using scalpels and trypsin and subsequently expanded in MEF medium at low O2 
(4%). MEFs were frozen at passage 0 upon derivation and used at passages 1-3 
for all downstream transduction and reprogramming experiments. MEFs were 
generally cultured at low O2 (4%) and supplemented with ascorbate to prevent 
replicative senescence before OKSM induction. Reprogramming experiments 
were initiated at low oxygen levels during doxycycline induction and completed at 
normal oxygen levels (20%) for experiments using miR-E vectors. MiR-30 assays 
were performed under normal oxygen levels. To generate Colla1::tetOP-miR30- 
tRFP-Ren.713 and Colla1::tetOP-miR30-tRFP-Chafla.164 shRNA knock-in 
MEFs, miR30-based shRNAs targeting Chafla.164 or Ren.713 were cloned into 
a targeting vector as previously described** except that the GFP reporter was 
replaced with a turbo RFP reporter. ES cells harbouring the R26-M2rtTA allele 
were targeted with these constructs and mice were generated by blastocyst injec- 
tion. MEFs were harvested using standard protocols. 

HSP cells were isolated from fetal livers of the same mid-gestation reprogram- 
mable transgenic embryos used for MEFs derivation, dissociated by vigorous 
pipetting with a 1 ml tip, filtered using a 351m nylon mesh, followed by red blood 
cell lysis, and cultured in RPMI/FBS media supplemented with stem cell factor 
(SCE), IL3 and IL6 and transduced as indicated in the schematic (Fig. 4a). 
Arrayed shRNA library preparation and screening. Single shRNA clones 
were picked from the master library at CSHL, arrayed in 12 x 96-well plates and 
sequence-verified individually using miR-30 backbone primers. An additional 
200 unmatched clones were re-picked and sequenced to allow maximum cov- 
erage of the library. Reprogrammable MEFs carrying the OKSM inducible cas- 
sette and constitutive rtTA (Colla1::tetOP-OKSM; R26-M2rtTA) were seeded at 
104 cells per well in 96-well plates in duplicates and infected with the correspond- 
ing retroviral virus particles freshly produced and filtered. 48 h post-transduction, 
MEFs from each row of the 96-well plate were trypsinized and transferred to 
6-well dishes coated with 0.2% gelatin in standard reprogramming media sup- 
plemented with doxycycline (21g ml~') and G418 at 0.2mg ml? for the first 6 
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days of OKSM expression. Doxycycline was withdrawn at day 12, allowing stable 
iPS cells to form. iPS cell colonies were then stained for alkaline phosphatase 
expression using the Vector Red Alkaline Phosphatase Substrate Kit (VectorLabs) 
according to the supplier’s protocol, and plates were scanned using a Perfection 
V500 Photo scanner (Epson). To determine relative reprogramming efficiencies 
(Fig. 1c and Supplementary Table 1), automated counting of iPS cell colonies was 
performed using the image-processing software CL-Quant (Nikon) and a custom 
algorithm provided by NIKON. Data were normalized to Ren.713 control. 
Pooled shRNA library preparation and screening. A miR-E-based chroma- 
tin library comprising 5,049 sequence-verified shRNAs targeting 615 known 
and predicted chromatin regulators was constructed by subcloning pools of 
sequence-verified miR-30 shRNAs into pLENC and combining them at equimolar 
concentrations into one pool”. This pool was transduced into MEFs carrying the 
Colla1::tetOP-OKSM and R26-M2rtTA alleles, as well as a Pou5f1-EGFP reporter 
(termed Oct4—GFP) under conditions predominantly yielding a single retroviral 
integration in the genome. To generate a large number of independent biological 
replicates, primary MEFs from 4 triple transgenic embryos were transduced with 
the entire pool of 5,049 shRNAmiRs in 12 independent replicates at a representa- 
tion of >100 cells per shRNA, yielding a total of 48 replicates (see Fig. 1b). After 
36h, MEFs were treated with 0.5 mg ml! G418 for 3 days and 0.25mgml _' G418 
for an additional 3 days. MEFs from each replicate were plated at densities of 
500,000 cells per 15cm dish 3 or 6 days post-transduction, and induced with 
doxycycline (1 jg ml~') for 7 days in medium containing serum and LIF, sup- 
plemented with ascorbate (50,.g ml~!). After passaging for an additional 4 days 
in doxycycline-free ES cell media, Oct4-GFP-expressing cells were sorted from 
each replicate using a FACSArialII (BD Bioscience). 

Genomic DNA from infected MEFs (3d after infection) and sorted 

Oct4-GFP iPS cells from each replicate was isolated using proteinase K 
lysis, followed by two rounds of phenol extraction using PhaseLock tubes 
(5prime) and isopropanol precipitation. Templates for deep-sequencing 
were generated by PCR amplification of shRNA guide strands using prim- 
ers that tag the product with standard Illumina adapters (p7+loop, 
CAAGCAGAAGACGGCATACGA[4-nt barcode] TAGTGAAGCCACAGATGT; 
p5+PGK, AATGATACGGCGACCACCGATGGATGTGGAATGTGTGC 
GAGG). For each sample, DNA was amplified in 12 parallel 5011 PCR reac- 
tions using Encyclo Polymerase (Evrogen). PCR products were combined 
for each sample, precipitated and purified on a 2% agarose gel. Samples 
were analysed on an Illumina High Seq 2500 and sequenced using a 
primer that reads in reverse into the guide strand (mirEEcoR1Seqprimer, 
TAGCCCCTTGAAGTCCGAGGCAGTAGGCA). Sequence processing was 
performed using a customized Galaxy platform. In all 96 iPS cell samples (48 
biological replicates, 3 or 6 days knockdown before OKSM expression) the nor- 
malized reads of each shRNA were divided by the normalized reads in MEFs 3 
days after viral transduction, and the resulting ratio was used to calculate a score 
for each shRNA in each replicate (default score = 0; score= 1 if ratio >1, score =3 
if ratio > 10). Scores of each shRNA in 48 replicates were added separately for the 
day 3 and day 6 time point, yielding a sum score to estimate the overall enrichment 
of each shRNA over all replicates. All shRNA sequences and primary results from 
the arrayed and the multiplexed screen are provided in Supplementary Tables 1 
and 2, respectively. shRNAs are identified by numbers (e.g. Ren.713, Chafla.164), 
defined as the 5’ nucleotide of the guide binding site in the target transcript at the 
time of shRNA design. 
Retrovirus production, transduction of MEFs and derivation of iPS cells. 
Retroviral constructs were introduced into Platinium-E Retroviral Packaging cells 
using calcium phosphate transfection or lipofection as previously described**. 
shRNAs were transduced into primary MEFs carrying single copies of the 
Colla1::tetOP-OKSM and R26-M2rtTA alleles as well as the Oct4-EGFP reporter. 
For some experiments, Oct4—tomato knock-in MEFs were used; the Oct4-tomato 
allele was generated equivalently to the Oct4—GFP allele*’. For transduction, 
180,000 cells were plated per well in a 6-well dish; all vectors were transduced in 
biological triplicate. After 36 h, transduced cells were selected with 0.5mg ml! 
G418 for 3 days and 0.25 mg ml! G418 for an additional 3 days. Then 3 days 
after shRNA transduction, infected cells were washed with PBS (1x) and trypsin- 
ized with Trypsin-EDTA (1) and 20,000 cells were plated into a 6-well. OKSM 
expression was induced for 7 days and cells were cultured in DMEM supple- 
mented with 15% FBS, 100 U ml! penicillin, 100 1g ml! streptomycin, sodium 
pyruvate (1 mM), L-glutamine (4mM), 1,000 UmlI"! LIE 0.1 mM beta-mercapto- 
ethanol, 50,1g ml’ sodium ascorbate and 11g ml’ doxycycline at 37 °C with 
low oxygen (4.5% O2) and 5% CO». After 7 days of OKSM expression, cells were 
cultured for an additional 4 days without doxycycline to withdraw OKSM trans- 
gene expression at 37°C with 5% CO, ambient oxygen. Following trypsinization, 
cells were analysed for Oct4—GFP expression using a FACS BD LSRFortessa (BD 
Biosciences), data were analysed using FlowJo. 
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Phenotypic characterization of iPS cells. Alkaline phosphatase activity was 
measured using an enzymatic assay for alkaline phosphatase (VECTOR red alka- 
line phosphatase (AP) substrate kit) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 
Nanog immunohistochemistry of iPS cell colonies was performed as previously 
described! using anti-Nanog antibody (ab80892, Abcam) at a dilution of 1:500. 
Cells were permeabilized with 0.2% Triton-X before blocking and antibody 
incubation. 

Chimera production and germline transmission assays. Triple transgenic MEFs 
were reprogrammed as described, using a tetOP-inducible shRNAmiR expression 
vector RT3CEPIN (TRE3G-mCherry-mirE-PGK-Puro-IRES-Neo). Oct4—GFPt 
iPS cells generated with experimental shRNAs were sorted on day 7 of OKSM 
transgene expression. iPS cells were plated on feeders and cultured in DMEM 
supplemented with 13% knockout serum replacement, 2% FBS, 100 U ml ' peni- 
cillin, 100 pg m1“! streptomycin, sodium pyruvate (1 mM), L-glutamine (4mM), 
L-ascorbic acid (501M), 1,000 Uml"! LIE, beta-mercaptoethanol, MEK inhibitor 
(PD0325901, 141M) and GSK3 inhibitor (CHIR99021, 31M) at 37°C with 5% 
COs. Polyclonally derived iPS cells were microinjected into B6 albino blastocysts 
to allow identification of chimaeras based on coat colour markers. Male chimaeras 
were mated to B6 albino females to allow identification of germline transmission 
based on coat colour. 

Double knockdown assay. Triple transgenic reprogrammable MEFs were trans- 
duced with shRNA expressed from LEPC as previously described and cultured 
in MEF media. 3 days after retroviral infection, cells were sorted for mCherry 
expression and 40,000 cells were re-plated per well of a 6-well dish. On the next 
day, cells were infected with the corresponding second shRNA expressed from 
LENC. 24h later, cells were cultured in DMEM supplemented with 15% FBS, 
100 Uml' penicillin, 100 1g ml“! streptomycin, sodium pyruvate (1 mM), 
L-glutamine (4mM), 1,000 Uml"! LIF, 0.1 mM beta-mercaptoethanol and 
1ygml~!, 50;.g ml“! sodium ascorbate, and 11g ml“! doxycycline at 37°C with 
lox oxygen (4.5% Oz). 36h after the second shRNA transduction, cell culture 
media was supplemented with 0.5 mg ml! G418 for 3 days and 0.25 mg ml! 
G418 for an additional 3 days to ensure double infection. After 7 days of OKSM 
transgene induction, cells were cultured in ES cell medium for an additional 4 days 
without doxycycline to select for transgene-independent colonies at 37 °C with 5% 
COs. Cells were analysed for Oct4—GFP expression using a FACS BD LSRFortessa 
(BD Biosciences). The effect of double knockdown of targets on iPS cell formation 
was determined by calculating the ratio of Oct4-GFP* to Oct4-GEFP cells at day 
11 relative to an empty vector control. 

Analysis of reprogramming dynamics. Triple transgenic reprogrammable MEFs 
carrying the Colla1::tetOP-OKSM and R26-M2rtTA alleles as well as a Oct4—GFP 
reporter were reprogrammed in replicate wells as previously described. Starting 
on day 4 of OKSM transgene expression, cells were analysed for Oct-GFP expres- 
sion in 24h intervals using a BD LSRFortessa (BD Biosciences). In addition, 20% 
of cells were replated and cultured under doxycycline-free ES cell conditions. 
After 13 days, cells were analysed using a FACS BD LSRFortessa to determine 
the minimum time required for the establishment of transgene-independent 
iPS cells. 

To determine Nanog expression dynamics, triple transgenic reprogrammable 
MEFs were reprogrammed in independent wells and analysed every 24h. Starting 
on day 4 of OKSM transgene expression, cells were trypsinized with trypsin- 
EDTA (1x), washed with PBS (1x) and fixed with paraformaldehyde (PFA) 
(4%) for 30 min. Afterwards, cells were washed with PBS (1 x) and stored at 4°C. 
After 11 days of reprogramming, cells were stained with anti-Nanog antibody 
(rabbit polyclonal, 1:400, Abcam) and analysed using a FACS BD LSRFortessa 
(BD Biosciences). 

Pecam staining of reprogramming intermediates was performed as previously 
described'’. All samples were analysed on a MACSQuant fluorescence cytometer 
(Miltenyi). 

CRISPR/Cas9 editing of MEFs. sgRNAs targeting the Chafla locus were cloned 
into a lentiviral vector harbouring the wild type Cas9 coding region, an sgRNA 
expression cassette, and a Thy 1.1 reporter transgene. Successfully transduced 
cells were purified by FACS using Thy1.1 expression, cultured for 7 days to allow 
for genome editing to occur and induced with doxycycline for one week before 
measuring the fraction of Oct4d-GFP* cells at day 11. Single Oct4-GFP* iPS 
cells were then plated to generate clonal iPS cell cultures for PCR amplification 
of CRISPR/Cas9-induced genomic modifications, followed by Sanger sequenc- 
ing. sgRNAs were PCNA-1: GAAGCGCATTAAGGCAGAAA and PCNA-2: 
TTGGGAGCCTGCGGAGTCTT. 

Transdifferentiation assays. Induced neurons were generated as described in 
the experimental scheme (Fig. 4d). CAF-1 or Renilla RNAi inducible transgenic 
MEFs were transduced with Ascl1-inducible lentivirus, exposed to doxycycline 
24h post-induction, cultured in MEF media for the first 48 h and switched to 
serum-free neuronal media (N3B27) supplemented with doxycycline for an 


additional 11 days. Cultures were fixed and stained for Map2 as previously 
described”*. 

Pre-B cells (C10 line)?° were cultured in RPMI Medium, 10% charcoal 
stripped FBS (Invitrogen), 2mM t-glutamine, 100 U mI" penicillin, 100 pgm! 
streptomycin, 55 |1M beta-mercaptoethanol. Pre-B cells were transduced with 
lentiviral pLKO vectors obtained from the Broad Insitute’s RNAi consortium 
(empty vector ‘null control or vector carrying stem-loop shRNAs targeting Chafla 
and Chaf1b subunits). Following selection of transduced cells with puromycin, 
cells were seeded at 10° cells per ml and supplemented with oestradiol (E2) and 
macrophage cytokines (IL3 and CSF) to induce macrophage transdifferentia- 
tion as previously described”>. All time points were analysed for Cd14 and Macl 
expression by flow cytometry on the same day. 

Quantitative RT-PCR. RNA was extracted (Qiagen RNeasy mini kit) and reverse 
transcribed (GE illustra ready-to-go RT-PCR beads) according to the sup- 
plier’s instruction. Quantitative PCR was performed using SybrGreen 
and a BIO-RAD CFX connect cycler. Primers used were: b-Act-F: 
GCTGTATTCCCCTCCATCGTG; b-Act-R: CACGGTTGGCCTTAGGGTTCAG; 
Ube2i-R: GGCAAACTTCTTCGCTTGTGCTCGGAC; Ube2i-F: 
ATCCTTCTGGCACAGTGTGCCTGTCC; Chaflb-R: GGCTCCTTGCTG 
TCATTCATCTTCCAC; Chaflb-F: CACCGCCGTCAGGATCTGGAAGTTGG; 
Chafla-R: GTGTCTTCCTCAACTTTCTCCTTGG; Chafla-F: CGCGGAC 
AGCCGCGGCCGTGGATTGC. 

SDS-PAGE and western blot analysis. Whole-cell lysates from reprogramming 
intermediates were run on 4-20% gradient SDS-polyacrylamide gels and trans- 
ferred to nitrocellulose membrane (Bio-Rad) by standard methods. Membranes 
were blocked for 1h in 5% non-fat dry milk in 1 x TBS with 0.05% Tween-20 
(TBST), rinsed, and incubated with primary antibody diluted in 3% BSA in 
TBST overnight at 4°C. The following primary antibodies were used: anti-Chafla 
(sc-10206, Santa Cruz), anti-Chaflb (sc-393662, Santa Cruz), anti- TBP (ab818, 
Abcam), anti-Ube2i (4786, Cell signaling), anti-PCNA (D3H8pP, Cell signaling), 
HRP conjugate anti-actin (AC-15, Sigma). Blots were washed in TBST, incubated 
with HRP-conjugated secondary antibodies for semi-quantitative western blot 
analysis and IRdye 800CW or IRdye 680RD for quantitative westerns, as indicated. 
Secondary antibodies for both methods were incubated in 5% milk in TBST for 
1h at room temperature (except for anti-(3-actin-peroxidase antibody, which was 
incubated for 15 min), and washed again. HRP signal was detected by Enhanced 
ChemiLuminescence (Perkin Elmer). Fluorescent infrared signal was detected 
using LI-COR Odyssey imaging system. 

ATAC-seq chromatin assay. To generate ATAC-seq libraries, 50,000 cells were 
used and libraries were constructed as previously described”’. Briefly, cells 
were washed in PBS twice, counted and nuclei were isolated from 100,000 cells 
using 100,11 hypotonic buffer (10 mM Tris pH 7.4, 10mM NaCl, 3mM MgCh, 
0.1% NP40) to generate two independent transposition reactions. Nuclei were 
split in half and treated with 2.5111 Tn5 Transposase (Illumina) for 30 min at 
37°C. DNA from transposed nuclei was then isolated and PCR-amplified using 
barcoded Nextera primers (Illumina). Library quality control was carried out 
using high-sensitivity DNA bioanalyzer assay and qubit measurement and 
sequenced using paired-end sequencing (PE50) on the Illumina Hi-Seq 2500 
platform. 

SONO-seq and ChIP-seq chromatin assays. For all ChIP experiments, 107 
reprogramming intermediates were collected per library. Chromatin precipita- 
tion assays were performed as previously described** using goat polyclonal anti- 
Sox2 antibody (AF2018, R&D). Briefly, cells were cross-linked on plate in 1% 
methanol-free formaldehyde and snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen until processed. 
Nuclei were isolated using 1 ml of cell lysis buffer (20 mM Tris pH 8, 85mM KCl, 
0.5% NP40 and 1 x HALT protease inhibitor cocktail), resuspended in nuclear 
lysis buffer (10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 1% NP40, 0.5% Na deoxycholate, 0.1% SDS, 
1x HALT protease inhibitor cocktail) and sonicated using optimized pulses of a 
Branson sonifier (1 min ON/OFF pulses for 5 cycles) for ChIP-seq libraries and 
$220 Covaris sonicator (settings: duty cycle 5%, intensity 6, cycles/burst 200, 
pulse length 60s, 20 cycles, 8°C) for SONO-seq input preparations. Sonications 
were verified for both methods using the 2100 Bioanalyzer. Immunoprecipitations 
were carried out by first adjusting salt concentration in sheared chromatin to 
167mM NaCl and adding antibodies (61g of Sox2 antibody) and incubated for 
3-4h at 4°C. 50,1] Protein G dynabeads (Invitrogen) were prepared for each IP 
reaction by washing 2 to 3 times in ChIP dilution buffer (16.7 mM Tris-HCl pH 
8.1, 167 mM NaCl, 0.01% SDS, 1.1% Triton X-100, 1.2 mM EDTA) and added 
for one additional hour to pull-down bound chromatin. Bead complexes were 
washed 6 times in RIPA buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.1, 1mM EDTA, 140mM 
NaCl, 1% Triton X-100, 0.1% SDS, 0.1% Na deoxycholate), then twice with RIPA 
buffer with high salt concentration (500 mM), then twice in LiCl buffer (10 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8.1, 1mM EDTA, 1% DOC, 1% NP40, 250mM LiCl) and twice in 
TE buffer. Complexes were then eluted and reverse crosslinked in 50 11 ChIP 
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elution buffer (10 mM Tris-HCl pH 8, 5mM EDTA, 300 mM NaCl, 01% SDS) 
and 8 11 of reverse crosslinking buffer (250 mM Tris-HCl pH 6.5, 1.25 M NaCl, 
62.5mM EDTA, 5 mg ml"! proteinase K, 62.5 1g ml~! RNase A) by incubation at 
65°C for 6h. DNA was isolated using Ampure SPRI beads and yield quantified 
using Qubit fluorometer. 

ChIP-seq libraries were constructed from 10 ng of immunoprecipitated DNA 
using the NEBNext ChIP-seq library prep reagent set for Illumina (New England 
Biolabs), following the supplier’s protocol. Briefly, purified DNA was end- 
repaired and dA-tailed. Following subsequent ligation of sequencing adaptors, 
ligated DNA was size-selected to isolate fragments in the range of 300-550 bp 
in length using Egels. Adaptor-ligated fragments were enriched in a 14-cycle 
PCR using Illumina multiplexing primers. Libraries were purified, analysed 
for correct size distribution using dsDNA High Sensitivity Chips on a 2100 
Bioanalyzer (Agilent), pooled and submitted for single-end 50 bp lumina GAII 
high-throughput sequencing. 

SONO-seq bioinformatics analysis. The reads were aligned to the mouse genome 
(mm 9) using Bowtie with the unique mapping option®’. The smoothed tag den- 
sity profiles were generated using get.smoothed.tag.density function of the SPP R 
package“? with a 100-bp Gaussian kernel, a 50-bp step and library size normali- 
zation. The positions of promoters and enhancers in ES cells were obtained from 
a publicly available data set*’. To access the significance of the difference in the 
enrichment values between CAF-1 and Renilla knockdown samples, a paired 
Wilcoxon rank sum test was used. 

ATAC-seq bioinformatics analysis. The reads were aligned tomM 9 using BWA 
version 0.7.8 with -q 5 -132 -k 2 and paired option”. Non-primary mapping, 
failed QC, duplicates and non-paired reads were filtered. If one paired-end 
was mapped to one chromosome and the other end was mapped to a different 
chromosome, the read was not included. The reads aligned to chrM were also 
removed. Only uniquely mapped reads were used. The read density profiles 
were generated using 150-bp windows with a 20-bp step and were normalized by 
the library size. For the comparison between Chafl shRNA and Renilla shRNA 
samples, the read density profiles were further normalized using the mean val- 
ues of all annotated promoters from mm 9. For meta-analysis, the reads from 
Chafla.164 and Chafla.2120 knockdown samples were merged. The coordi- 
nates of promoters and enhancers in ESCs and MEFs were obtained from a 
publicly available data set*’. The coordinates of the super-enhancers for the meta- 
gene plot were used from a recently published data set*®. Each super-enhancer 
region (with 5-kb margins) was divided into 101 bins and the tag density signals 
were averaged in each bin. Significantly enriched regions were detected using 
Hotspot! with FDR = 0.01. A one-sided paired Wilcoxon rank sum test was used 
for the comparison in the enrichment values between CAF-1 and Renilla knock- 
down samples. To classify the genomic locations of the peaks (promoters, coding 
exons, introns, intergenic regions, 5’ UTR and 3’ UTR), the annotations for mm 9 
were downloaded from UCSC (https://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgTables). 
The differential sites between CAF-1 and Renilla knockdown samples were 
identified using DiffBind with P= 0.05 for the consensus ATAC-seq peaks after 
normalization with TMM (trimmed mean normalization method)*?. DiffBind 
uses statistical routines developed in edgeR**. A one-sided paired Wilcoxon rank 
sum test was used for the comparison in the enrichment values between CAF-1 
and Renilla knockdown samples. 

Sox2 ChIP-seq bioinformatics analysis. The reads were aligned and tag densities 
profiles were generated as in SONO-seq analyses. The log»-fold enrichment pro- 
files were generated using get.smoothed.enrichment.mle in the SPP R package. The 
profiles were normalized by the background-scaling method using non-enriched 
regions. A paired Wilcoxon rank sum test was used for the comparison in the 
Sox2 enrichment values between Chafla and Renilla knockdown samples. For 
Sox2 peak comparison between CAF-1 and Renilla knockdown samples, reads 
were first subsampled to make the sequencing depth the same for each condition 
(number of peaks called tends to increase for greater sequencing depth). The 
significantly enriched peaks compared to input were detected using the SPP find. 
binding. positions function with default parameters. The overlapped peaks were 
compared with a margin of 200 bp. For unique peaks, we first identified the peaks 
that were present only in one condition (CAF-1 or Renilla knockdown) and com- 
pared the enrichment values (input-subtracted tag counts) between CAF-1 and 
Renilla knockdown. If the ratios between the enrichment values were greater than 
two-fold, we considered the peaks as ‘unique’ for one of the conditions. We used 
Sox2 ChIP-seq data in ES cells from publicly available data sets*” and analysed 
data in the same as described above. 

H3K9me3 ChIP-seq bioinformatics analyses. ChIP-seq data were mapped to 
the mouse genome (mm 9) with Bowtie 0.12.7 (ref. 39) allowing up to 3 mis- 
matches, retaining uniquely mapping reads. To assess H3K9me3 signal distri- 
bution genome-wide, we divided the genome in 5-kb intervals, and for each 
interval, we calculated the ratio of RPM normalized signal in the IP and input 
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samples. Intervals with less than 10 reads in the input samples (~10% of all) 
were excluded from further analyses due to low coverage. Intervals overlapping 
specific regions were extracted using the bedtools suite’. RRR annotations were 
obtained from ref. 29, and signal across all included 5-kb intervals was averaged. 
For H3K9me3 enrichment over transposable element (TE) bodies, we used the 
mm 10 genome version, as this release contains the most recent TE annotations. 
We extracted the genomic regions corresponding to TE families annotated in 
the mm10 RepeatMasker track in the UCSC genome browser (http://genome. 
ucsc.edu/), and calculated the normalized read counts in IP to input samples for 
each family. Due to the repetitive nature of TEs, we further validated all results 
considering reads that map to multiple (up to 10,000) positions in the genome, 
and scaling read counts by the number of valid alignments. This threshold for 
multiple mapping positions was chosen as it was previously shown to approx- 
imate results obtained allowing unlimited mapping positions, but at a signif- 
icantly improved computation speed. In all analyses, signal estimates based 
on uniquely mapping reads and based on reads mapping to multiple genomic 
positions produced similar results. 

Gene expression analysis using microarrays. The microarray data were 
preprocessed using Affymetrix Expression Console version 1.3.0.187 and 
normalized by the RMA procedure. The limma Bioconductor package was used 
to select differentially expressed genes with false discover rate (FDR) < 0.05 
and at least two-fold change*’. We performed functional analysis with gene set 
enrichment analysis (GSEA)*! using the limma moderated t-statistic to rank 
the genes. 

Association of ATAC-seq changes with transcriptional changes. ATAC-seq 
peaks were separately called for CAF-1 and Renilla knockdown at days 0, 3 and 6 
as described above. To determine which genes from Supplementary Table 5 may 
be affected by altered ATAC-seq signals, we incorporated long-range interaction 
data between promoters and enhancers based on ChIA-PET analysis in ES cells*?. 
If there was no matched pair from the ChIA-PET tables, the regions proximal to 
the TSSs of genes (<4kb) were taken. The regions were overlapped with the union 
ATAC-seq peaks of each conditions. For the overlapped peaks, the enrichment 
values (log) tag counts) were compared between CAF-1 and Renilla knockdown 
samples with two-sided paired Wilcoxon rank sum test. 

RNA-seq analysis of genes and transposable element bioinformatics 
analysis. RNA sequencing data was first pre-processed using Reaper®* to remove 
any Illumina adaptor sequences and computationally depleted of ribosomal RNA 
sequences (GenBank identifiers: 18S, NR_003278.3; 28S, NR_003279.1; 5S, 
D14832.1; and 5.88, K01367.1) using Bowtie 0.12.7 allowing three mismatches”’. 
For protein-coding gene expression analyses, pre-processed data was mapped 
to the mouse genome (mm 10) using Bowtie 0.12.7 (ref. 39) allowing three mis- 
matches, and retaining uniquely mapping reads. Mouse transcript annotations 
were obtained from RefSeq, and reads corresponding to the exonic regions of 
each gene were calculated using a custom phyton script. For overlapping genes, 
reads corresponding to overlapping regions were divided equally. Gene differential 
expression was analysed using the DESeq R package™. 

For TE expression analyses, data was mapped to the mm 10 genome with 0 
mismatches and considering reads that map to up to 10,000 genomic positions 
as in ChIP sequencing analyses. We then calculated the number of reads corre- 
sponding to TE regions annotated by the UCSC RepeatMasker track, scaling by 
the number of valid alignments for each read. Scaled reads for each TE family 
were summed, and normalized as RPM. Heatmaps were generated using the gplots 
R package, and differential expression analyses were performed using the DESeq 
R package™*. Comparisons of RNA-sequencing results from analyses based on 
uniquely mapping reads, and based on reads mapping to multiple genomic posi- 
tions, showed very similar results. 

Statistical analyses. Unpaired Student t-test was used for statistical analysis in 
replicates of cell biology experiments. All error bars represent s.d. of independ- 
ent biological replicates as indicated. A P value of <0.05 was considered sta- 
tistically significant. Numbers of replicate experiments (n) are shown in figure 
legends. All graphs with no error bars represent n= 1. To assess significant dif- 
ferences in signal enrichment at ESC promoters, enhancers or super-enhancers 
by SONO-seq, ATAC-seq and ChIP-seq analysis upon CAF-1 knockdown 
or Renilla knockdown, a paired Wilcoxon rank sum test was used, where it is 
assumed that populations do not follow normal distributions. To identify differ- 
ential ATAC-seq peaks between CAF-1 and Renilla knockdown samples, negative 
binomial models were used. 

Chromatin in-vivo assay. CiA transgenic MEFs carrying an array of Gal4 
binding sites (UAS elements) upstream of the endogenous Oct4 promoter anda 
GEP reporter in place of the Oct4 coding region*” $V40-large T antigen and sub- 
cloned. Two clonal derivates of these MEFs were infected with retroviral LENC 
vectors expressing Chafla, Chaflb or Renilla shRNA (Fig. 5 and data not shown). 
Cells were subsequently transduced with lentiviral vectors expressing either 
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Gal4 alone or Gal4-VP16 in combination with a puromycin resistance cassette. 
Following drug selection, Oct4-GFP expression was measured by flow cytometry 
after 10 days. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Validation of hits from chromatin-focused 
shRNA screens. a, Quantitative RT-PCR analysis to confirm suppression 
of Chafla and Chaf1b expression with miR-30-based vectors from arrayed 
screen. Sh Chafla pool, sh Chaflb pool and sh CAF-1 pool denote pools of 
shRNAs targeting either Chafla, Chaf1b or both. b, Western blot analysis 
to confirm knockdown of CAF-1 components using the top-scoring 
miR-30-based shRNAs from arrayed screen (see Supplementary Fig. 1 

for full scans). c, Quantification of data shown in Fig. 1f. d, Quantitative 
RT-PCR analysis confirming knockdown with top-scoring miR-E-based 
shRNAmiRs targeting Chafla, Chaflb or Ube2i from the multiplexed 
screen. Error bars show s.d. from biological triplicates. RNA and protein 
were extracted from reprogrammable MEFs 72h after doxycycline 
induction in panels a-d. e, Suppression of CAF-1 components, Ube2i 


and Setdb2 enhances reprogramming in the presence or absence of 
ascorbic acid (AA) as well as in serum replacement media containing 
LIF (SR-LIF). Oct4-GFP* cells were scored by flow cytometry on day 11 
after 7 days of OKSM induction and 4 days of transgene-independent 
growth. Error bars show s.d. from biological triplicates. f, Number of 
doxycycline-independent, alkaline phosphatase (AP)-positive colonies 
emerging two weeks after plating 10,000 reprogrammable MEFs 
carrying shRNA vectors against indicated targets and cultured in serum 
replacement media containing 2i (SR-2i), n= 1 experiment. g, Effect of 
suppressing SUMO E2 ligase Ube2i, El ligases Sael and Uba2 on iPS 
cell formation. Shown is fraction of Oct4—GFP* cells at day 11 (7 days of 
OKSM induction, 4 days of transgene-independent growth). Error bars 
depict s.d. from biological triplicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Germline transmission of iPS cells, genetic 
interaction of shRNA hits and effect of CAF-1 or Ube2i suppression 
on reprogramming dynamics. a, Germline transmission of agouti 
chimaeras generated from iPS cells using doxycycline-inducible shRNA 
vectors targeting Chafla, Chaflb or Ube2i. Germline transmission was 
determined by scoring for agouti coat colour offspring upon breeding 
chimaeras with albino females. Germline transmission was observed in 
8/8, 4/4 and 6/8 cases for Chafla iPS-cell-derived chimaeras, in 7/7, 4/4, 
7/7 and 9/9 cases for Chaflb iPS-cell-derived chimaeras, and in 5/5, 7/7 


Chaf1b.271 


Chaf1b.271 Chaf1a.3118 


Ube2i.414 


Ube2i.414 


day 11 


| | 56.3% 


Oct4 GFP (log) 


and 5/5 cases for Ube2i iPS-cell-derived chimaeras. b, Table summarizing 
effects of co-suppressing pairs of targets on emergence of Oct4—GFP* 
cells, shown as the ratio of Oct4-GFP* to Oct4-GFP* cells relative to an 
empty vector control. Experiment equivalent to Fig. 2b except that second 
shRNAs were transduced two days after induction of reprogramming. 

c, Representative FACS plots showing effects of Chafla/b or Ube2i 
suppression on emergence of Oct4—GFP* cells at days 7, 9 and 11 of 
OKSM expression. Histogram plots show fraction of Nanog* cells within 
Oct4-GFP* cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Effect of CAF-1 suppression on OKSM levels 
and cellular growth, and shRNA rescue experiment. a, Quantitative 
RT-PCR for transgenic OKSM expression using reprogrammable MEFs 
transduced with indicated shRNA vectors. Error bars show s.d. from 
biological triplicates. b, RNA-seq analysis of OKSM transgene expression 
in reprogrammable MEFs transduced with Renilla and Chafla shRNAs 
and exposed to doxycycline for 0, 3 or 6 days. Error bars indicate s.d. from 
biological triplicates. c, Western blot analysis for Sox2 and Tbp (loading 
control) in reprogrammable MEFs transduced with shRNA vectors 
targeting Renilla (Ren.713) or different CAF-1 components and exposed 
to doxycycline for 3 days (see Supplementary Fig. 1 for full scans). The 
same membrane was probed with anti-CAF-1 p150 and anti-CAF-1 p60 
antibody to confirm knockdown (data not shown). d, Rescue experiment 
to demonstrate specificity of Chaflb.367 shRNA vector. Reprogrammable 


MEFs carrying Oct4—tomato knock-in reporter were infected with 
lentiviral vectors expressing either EGFP or human CAF-1 p60 (CHAF1B) 
before transducing cells with Renilla or Chalfb.367 shRNAs and applying 
doxycycline for 6 days. Colonies were counted at day 11. Note that CAF-1 
p60 overexpression attenuates enhanced reprogramming elicited by 
Chaf1b suppression. e, f, Competitive proliferation assay between 

shRNA vector-infected and non-infected reprogrammable cells using 
indicated shRNAs in the presence or absence of doxycycline (OKSM 
expression). Note that CAF-1 suppression does not substantially affect 
the proliferation potential of reprogrammable MEFs after 1-3 days of 
doxycycline (OKSM) induction while it impairs the long-term growth 
potential of uninduced MEFs. Data were normalized to cell counts in ‘no 
OKSM’ condition for e and ‘day 2’ time point for f. Error bars show s.d. 
from biological triplicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Confirmation of CAF-1 reprogramming 
phenotype with alternative transgenic and non-transgenic vector 
systems. a, Alkaline phosphatase (AP)-positive, transgene-independent iPS 
cell colonies at day 14 following transduction of R26-M2rtTA MEFs with 
tetO-STEMCCA lentiviral OKSM expression vector and either Chafla.164 
or Ren.713 shRNA vectors and treatment with high (2 ug ml~') or low 

(0.2 ug ml~') doses of doxycycline for 10 days. b, Quantification of data 
shown in a. Experiment was performed at 3 different plating densities (n= 1 
experiment per density), representative data are shown. c, Comparison of 
reprogramming efficiencies between Col1a1::tetOP-OKSM; R26-M2rtTA 
reprogrammable MEFs and wild-type MEFs infected directly with OKSM- 
expressing lentiviral vectors containing either a strong Efla full-length 


promoter (Efla-OKSM long) or a weaker truncated promoter (Efla-OKSM 
short). TRE3G-OKSM is a lentiviral vector with a strong promoter, whose 
activity is downregulated over time upon infection of CAGS-rtTA3 
transgenic MEFs (see below). Error bars show s.d. from biological triplicates. 
d, Quantitative RT-PCR data showing variability in OKSM expression 
levels over time using different vector systems. Cells were analysed after 

3 and 6 days of infection (lentiviral vectors) or doxycycline exposure 
(reprogrammable MEFs). Error bars show s.d. from biological triplicates. 
OGR MEF, transgenic MEFs carrying Oct4—GFP and CAGS-rtTA3 alleles. 
e, Quantification of Oct4 protein levels by intracellular flow cytometry 
(top) and cellular granularity/complexity by side scatter (SSC) analysis of 
indicated samples (bottom). Error bars show s.d. from biological triplicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Effects of CAF-1 dose on NIH3T3 growth 

and reprogramming potential. a, Competitive proliferation assay to 
determine effect of indicated Chafla and Chaflb shRNA vectors on 
long-term growth potential of immortalized NIH3T3 cell line. Cells were 
infected with indicated constructs and the fraction of shRNA vector- 
positive cells was measured by flow cytometry at different time points. 
Data were normalized to cell counts at day 2 post-transduction. Rpa3.455, 
validated control shRNA targeting the broadly essential replication protein 
A3. Error bars show s.d. from biological triplicates. b, Histogram plots of 
MEFs harbouring R26-M2rtTA allele and either Colla1::tetOP-miR30- 
tRFP-Ren.713 or Colla1::tetOP-miR30-tRFP-Chafla.164 shRNA knock-in 
allele after transduction with pHAGE (Efla-OKSM) lentiviral vector and 
exposure of cells to different doses of doxycycline for 2, 4 and 6 days. Low 
doses of doxycycline (0.2 1g ml’) result in lower expression of the shRNA 


miR cassettes than high doses of doxycycline (21g ml’). c, Quantification 
of data shown in b using the geometric mean (n = 1 experiment for 3 
indicated time points). d, Reprogramming efficiency of Colla1::tetOP- 
miR30-tRFP-Chafla.164; R26-M2rtTA MEFs infected with pHAGE (Efla- 
OKSM) vector and induced with high (21g ml!) or low (0.2 1g ml!) 
doses of doxycycline for indicated number of days before scoring for 
Nanog* iPS cells by immunocytochemistry on day 9. e, Classification of 
CRISPR/Cas9-induced mutations by sequence analysis of representative 
iPS cell clones (wt, wild type; indel, insertion/deletion; fs, frameshift; 

*, point mutation). f, Western blot analysis for CAF-1 subunits p150 

and p60 in 6 representative iPS cell clones after CRISPR/Cas9-induced 
modifications of the Chafla locus (see Supplementary Fig. 1 for full scans). 
Wt/wt samples show unmodified wild-type control samples. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Effect of CAF-1 suppression on HSP cell that is, coexpression of shRNAmiR and Ascll (n= 4 independent 
reprogramming and transdifferentiation. a, Gating strategy for infections of the same Col1a1::tetOP-Chafla.164 shRNA MEF line; 
determining Pecam* fraction (shaded area) in panel b; data identical mean value + s.d.). e, Gating strategy for determining Cd14* and Mac1* 
to Fig. 4c. b, Quantification of the fraction of Pecam’ cells at day 4 and fractions (shaded area) shown in f; data identical to Fig. 4g. Positive gates 
day 6 of reprogramming. Data obtained from one experiment using were based on untreated (0h) control cells. f, Quantification of the fraction 
two different Chafl shRNAs. c, Transgene dependence assay during the of Cd14* and Macl* cells at 0, 24 and 48h of transdifferentiation using 
reprogramming of haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells (HSP cells) indicated CAF-1 shRNA or empty control vector (n = 2 independent 
into iPS cells in the presence of Chafla or Renilla shRNAs. Doxycycline infections; rep, replicate). g, Quantitative RT-PCR analysis of Chafla and 
pulses were given for 3 or 6 days and alkaline phosphatase (AP)-positive Chaf1b expression to confirm knockdown in transduced pre-B cell line 
colonies were scored at day 10. d, Quantitative RT-PCR analysis of Chafla _ before induction of transdifferentiation (kd/ctrl, knockdown/empty vector 
expression to confirm knockdown after 3 days of doxycycline induction, control; n= 1 experiment, representative of 2 independent infections). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | CAF-1 suppression promotes chromatin 
accessibility at enhancer elements. a, Experimental outline and 
assays (SONO-seq, ATAC-seq, Sox2 ChIP-seq, H3K9me3 ChIP-seq, 
microarrays and RNA-seq) to dissect effect of CAF-1 suppression on 
chromatin accessibility, transcription factor binding, heterochromatin 
patterns and gene expression. Assays were performed either in early 
reprogramming intermediates (day 3) or throughout the reprogramming 
time course (ATAC-seq and gene expression). b, SONO-seq analysis 
of CAF-1 knockdown and control cells at day 3 of reprogramming to 
determine accessible chromatin regions across promoters (= 5,513) 
and ES-cell-specific enhancers (nm = 14,265). CAF-1 shRNA vectors 
Chafla.164, Chafla.2120, Chaf1b.365 and Chaflb.1221 were pooled 
for this experiment. c, ATAC-seq peak distribution across different 
genomic features. Shown is classification of peaks that are gained in 
CAF-1 knockdown cells compared to Renilla. d, ATAC-seq analysis of 
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Chafla and Renilla control cells at day 3 of reprogramming to measure 
global chromatin accessibility over pluripotency-specific super-enhancer 
elements. ATAC-seq data from Chafla.164 shRNA- and Chafla.2120 
shRNA-transduced cells were merged for this analysis. e, ATAC-seq 
accessibility maps at super-enhancer elements associated with the 

Sall4 locus. Shaded grey bars highlight more accessible sites in Chafla 
knockdown samples at days 3 and 6 of reprogramming compared to 
Renilla shRNA controls. f, ATAC-seq analysis of Chafla and control cells 
at day 3 of reprogramming to measure global chromatin accessibility 
over lineage-specific super-enhancer elements*’ (C2C12, myoblast cell 
line; proB, progenitor B cells; Tu, T helper cells). The n denotes number 
of examined enhancer elements for each cell type. ATAC-seq data from 
Chafla.164 shRNA- and Chafla.2120 shRNA-transduced cells were 
merged for this analysis. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | CAF-1 suppression facilitates Sox2 binding knockdown cells at day 3 of OKSM expression. d, Sox2 ChIP-seq analysis 
to chromatin. a, Sox2 ChIP-seq enrichment across pluripotency-specific of Chafla and control shRNA-infected cells at day 3 of reprogramming 
super-enhancer elements at day 3 of reprogramming in the presence to determine enrichment of Sox2 binding across lineage-specific super- 
of indicated shRNA vectors. b, Venn diagram depicting shared and enhancer elements*? (C2C12, myoblast cell line; proB, progenitor B cells; 
unique Sox2 targets in Chafla and Renilla knockdown cells. c, Bar graph Tu, T helper cells; P value <10~** for all comparisons between Chafla 
shows the number and fraction of ES-cell-specific Sox2 targets (blue knockdown cells and control). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | CAF-1 suppression induces specific depletion 
of H3K9me3 at somatic heterochromatin domains. a, Scatter plots 
comparing H3K9me3 enrichment nearby ATAC-seq sensitive and super- 
enhancer regions between control (Ren.713) and Chafla knockdown cells 
(Chafla.164 and Chafla.2122) at day 3 of reprogramming. Values reflect 
normalized H3K9me3 ChIP signal (IP/input) for 5-kb genomic regions 
overlapping ATAC-seq sensitive regions (red), super-enhancer regions 
(orange) and regions within 50-kb upstream and downstream of super- 
enhancers (black). b, Scatter plots comparing H3K9me3 enrichment over 
transposable element (TE) families in control and Chafla knockdown cells 
at day 3 of reprogramming. Values reflect normalized H3K9me3 ChIP-seq 
signal (IP/input) over families of TEs in the mouse genome. c, Heatmap 
shows the relative changes (z-normalized) of TE family expression as 


estimated by RNA sequencing in control and Chafla knockdown cells at 
day 0, 3 and 6 of reprogramming. Data are clustered using the k-means 
algorithm. d, Cumulative histogram showing the relative fraction of 
reprogramming-resistant regions (RRRs)”° (x axis) that display negative 
or positive enrichment (fold change) of average H3K9me3 signal at day 
3 of reprogramming in control and Chafla knockdown cells. Note 

that more RRRs exhibit depletion of H3K9me3 in Chafla knockdown 
samples. e, H3K9me3 ChIP-seq analysis of RRRs after 0 and 3 days of 
reprogramming. Box plots depict representative RRRs on chromosome 7 
(P< 0.05 for both shRNAs). See also Fig. 5d. f, Histogram plot showing 
activation of UAS-Oct4—GFP transgene upon suppression of Chaflb 
(shRNA * line) in the presence of Gal4d-VP16 fusion protein. See Fig. 5f for 
quantification. 
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Immune homeostasis enforced by co- 
localized effector and regulatory T cells 


Zhiduo Liu', Michael Y. Gerner!, Nicholas Van Panhuys!, Andrew G. Levine?’, Alexander Y. Rudensky?* & Ronald N. Germain! 


FOXP3* regulatory T cells (Treg cells) prevent autoimmunity by limiting the effector activity of T cells that have escaped 
thymic negative selection or peripheral inactivation. Despite the information available about molecular factors mediating 
the suppressive function of T;eg cells, the relevant cellular events in intact tissues remain largely unexplored, and whether 
Treg cells prevent activation of self-specific T cells or primarily limit damage from such cells has not been determined. 
Here we use multiplex, quantitative imaging in mice to show that, within secondary lymphoid tissues, highly suppressive 
Treg cells expressing phosphorylated STAT5 exist in discrete clusters with rare IL-2-positive T cells that are activated 
by self-antigens. This local IL-2 induction of STATS phosphorylation in T;eg cells is part of a feedback circuit that limits 
further autoimmune responses. Inducible ablation of T cell receptor expression by T;eg cells reduces their regulatory 
capacity and disrupts their localization in clusters, resulting in uncontrolled effector T cell responses. Our data thus 
reveal that autoreactive T cells are activated to cytokine production on a regular basis, with physically co-clustering 
T cell receptor-stimulated T,eg cells responding in a negative feedback manner to suppress incipient autoimmunity and 


maintain immune homeostasis. 


Treg cells play crucial roles in maintaining immune homeostasis'~* and 
many molecular mechanisms contribute to the ability of these cells 
to interfere with damaging anti-self responses*®. To explore how Treg 
cells are organized in secondary lymphoid tissues under homeostatic 
conditions®, we used a new method for high-resolution, multiplex 
examination of tissue sections termed ‘histo-cytometry”” *. This tech- 
nique permits quantitative, spatially resolved phenotyping of cells in 
tissue sections akin to analysis by flow cytometry, while also permitting 
measurement of activation state using anti-phosphopeptide reagents, 
and functional state using anti-cytokine antibodies. 


pSTATS* T,eg cells exist as discrete clusters 

We took advantage of observations showing that interleukin-2 (IL-2) 
is indispensable for maintaining T;eg function in vivo!” by searching 
for phosphorylated STAT5 (pSTAT5)-positive T cells in sections from 
mouse lymph nodes. In the steady state, we could detect pSTATS sig- 
nals using flow cytometry primarily in a fraction of FOXP3* Tyg cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a), as reported’®. The pSTAT5S signals in Tyeg cells 
were stringently dependent on IL-2, as they were eliminated after treat- 
ment with an IL-2-blocking antibody (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b) and 
in IL-2- but not IL-15-knockout mice (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Using 
FOXP3-eGFP reporter mice!4, we observed GEP* Treg Cells distributed 
evenly in the T cell zone, whereas the pSTAT5* Treg subset was primar- 
ily localized to a few discrete aggregates in the outer paracortical T cell 
region (Fig. 1a). Three-dimensional analysis of 350-|1m tissue sections 
clearly showed that a variable number of pSTAT5* Treg cells formed a 
small group with tightly associated cells in the centre, which we term 
a cluster (Supplementary Video 1); this contrasted with the scattered 
pSTAT5* Tyg cells described previously in spleen'’. To quantify the 
imaging data, pSTAT5* Treg cells were selectively visualized (Fig. 1b, 
left) with coordinates corresponding to their positions in the tissue 
(Fig. 1b, middle). The data were further transformed into a contour plot 
based on cell densities (Fig. 1b, right). pSTAT5* Treg Clusters were then 


identified and the centre of each cluster determined. In addition to the 
uneven distribution of pSTAT5* T,eg cells, their pSTATS signal intensity 
was heterogeneous. Treg cells less than 100 1m from the cluster centre 
showed significantly higher pSTATS5 intensity than did cells beyond 
that distance (Fig. 1c). This strongly suggested that the source of IL-2 
driving pSTATS5 generation was in the cluster centre, and indeed, 
we detected individual IL-2 producing cells surrounded by pSTAT5* 
Treg Cells (Fig. 1d) in many, but not all, such clusters. Among all the IL-2 
producing cells we detected in situ, 75% were associated with Tyg clus- 
ters (Extended Data Fig. 2); this is probably an underestimate given the 
sensitivity limitations of the imaging method and the temporal asyn- 
chrony of the responses. These in vivo data on the limited distance of 
strong pSTATS signals with respect to the cytokine producer cell agree 
with recent mathematical models of IL-2 signal spread in tissues’. 

To identify the cells making IL-2 in the steady state we crossed 
Rag1~!~ 112°"*/G?P knock-in mice! with wild-type mice to gener- 
ate 1121/GFP heterozygous mice, in which GFP expression from one 
allele allows for detection of IL-2 transcription, whereas the other 
cytokine-producing allele can protect the host from autoimmunity. The 
frequency of IL-2 producing cells in lymphoid tissues was extremely 
low (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Almost all the GFP* cells expressed CD3 
but were negative for CD1d-tetramer staining, indicating they were not 
natural killer T cells. More than 80% of GFP*CD3* cells also expressed 
CD4, while fewer than 10% were CD8-positive (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
These data indicate that CD4* T cells are the major cell type producing 
IL-2 in the steady state, as reported!7-!9, 

T cells make IL-2 when the T cell receptor (TCR) stimulus reaches a 
certain threshold in the presence of co-stimulatory signals”°. Previous 
reports of CD4* T cell production of IL-2 in the steady-state!”"!? did 
not examine whether the stimulus came from commensal organisms, 
the largest source of non-self-antigens presented by activated dendritic 
cells, or involved self-antigens presented by cells with adequate TCR 
ligand density and co-stimulatory properties even in the absence of 


ILymphocyte Biology Section, Laboratory of Systems Biology, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 20892-1892, USA. 
2Howard Hughes Medical Institute, Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, New York, New York 10065, USA. “Immunology Program, Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, New York, 
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Figure 1 | pSTAT5* T,g clusters in lymph nodes. a, Immunofluorescence 
staining of an inguinal lymph node section from SPF FOXP3-eGFP 

mice. Arrows indicate representative pSTAT5* Tyeg clusters. Images are 
representative of six lymph nodes total from six mice. b, Transformation 
of T,eg image data into a contour plot. c, Correlation between T,eg pSTAT5 
intensity and distance to the nearest centre of a pSTAT5* cluster. Each 

dot indicates a pSTAT5* Treg cell in b. MFI, mean fluorescence intensity. 
d, Localization of an IL-2-producing cell within a pSTAT5* Treg cluster. 

e, Flow cytometry analysis of pSTAT5* Treg cells in different lymphoid 


microbial colonization. We therefore compared the number and nature 
of pSTAT5* Treg clusters in the lymphoid tissues of conventional spe- 
cific-pathogen-free (SPF) versus germ-free animals. Remarkably, 
the lymphoid tissues of germ-free mice showed as many (and in the 
spleen, more) pSTAT5* Treg cells as compared to conventional animals 
(Fig. le). These clusters in germ-free animals were also similar in loca- 
tion and size to those of conventional SPF mice (Fig. 1f). This was true 
in skin-draining lymph nodes that would not be expected to be readily 
accessed by food-derived antigens, strongly suggesting that effector 
T cell activation for IL-2 production is driven by self-antigens. These 
latter findings indicate that even in the presence of functional Treg 
cells and absence of overt autoimmunity or discrete microbial stimuli, 
a small fraction of T cells can still be sufficiently activated by self- 
antigens to become IL-2-secreting proto-effector T cells. Such acti- 
vation probably requires active suppression by Treg cells to prevent 
tissue-damaging responses, consistent with the evidence that Tyeg 
depletion in germ-free animals results in a severe lymphoproliferative 
disease and immune-mediated inflammation". 


Identification of dendritic cells involved in Treg 
clustering 

Based on prior observations using intravital two-photon microscopy 
showing migration arrest of T cells upon TCR engagement”*”®, the 
tight clustering of T,., and effector T cells suggested that they were 
interacting with antigen-presenting cells, presumably dendritic cells, 
via self-ligand engagement by their TCR or following recent TCR- 
induced integrin affinity upregulation**. Indeed, CD11ct MHC 
class II (MHC-II)* dendritic cells could be directly observed in tight 
association with most Treg clusters (Fig. 2a). Given that the majority 
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organs from SPF and germ-free (GF) mice. iLN, inguinal lymph node; 
mLN, mesenteric lymph node. Each dot indicates a single mouse. Results 
are pooled from three independent experiments. n= 8 for all groups 
except GF spleen, for which n= 7. f, Immunofluorescence staining of 

an inguinal lymph node section from germ-free mice. Arrows indicate 
representative pSTAT5* Tyeg clusters. Images are representative of five 
lymph nodes total from five mice. **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, as calculated 
by one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc test(c) or two-tailed Student’s 
t-test (e). 


of Tyeg clusters were localized in the outer T cell zone paracortex and 
interfollicular regions (Fig. 1a), our previous demonstration of differ- 
ential dendritic cell subset positioning in steady-state lymph nodes’ 
suggested that specific dendritic cell populations might be preferentially 
involved in cluster formation. Histo-cytometry showed that Treg clusters 
were predominantly localized in lymph node regions densely popu- 
lated with CD11c!°’MHC- II"8" migratory dendritic cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a upper row, Fig. 2b). Quantitative analysis (Extended Data 
Fig. 4b) revealed a statistically significant preferential association of 
Treg Clusters with migratory dendritic cells (Fig. 2c). Higher MHC-II 
and CD80/86 expression on such migratory cells is also likely to 
correlate with greater functional self-antigen presentation to T cells, 
thus making these dendritic cells excellent candidates for driving 
proto-effector activation. In accord with this notion, histo-cytometry 
indicated that there was a higher percentage of CD86"8" dendritic cells 
within T,., clusters than among dendritic cells not associated with such 
clusters (Extended Data Fig. 5). More detailed analysis showed that 
Treg cells were able to cluster with various dendritic cell subsets, with a 
preference for CD11b* migratory dendritic cells (Fig. 2d and Extended 
Data Fig. 4b). Together, these data show that in the steady state, self- 
reactive effector T cells co-aggregate with Treg cells around a subpop- 
ulation of mainly migratory dendritic cells presenting self-antigens. 


Suppressive phenotype of clustered Tyeg cells 

The known role of Tyeg cells in maintenance of immune homeostasis 
under steady-state conditions implies that there should be continuous 
successful suppression of the co-localized activated T cells to prevent 
an uncontrolled autoimmune response. T;eg suppression of effec- 
tor T cell responses has been reported to involve diverse molecular 
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Figure 2 | Preferential role of migratory dendritic cells in Tyeg 
clustering. a, A representative image showing association of a Tyeg cluster 
with a CD11c*MHC-II* dendritic cell (arrow). b, Distribution of Treg 
clusters and different dendritic cell subsets in an inguinal lymph node 
section from a FOXP3-eGFP mouse. Creation of surfaces for each cell 
type was performed on the basis of immunofluorescence staining and 
subsequent histo-cytometry analysis as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4a. 
Treg Clusters were determined by setting a threshold for the volume within 
Treg Surfaces created in the eGFP channel without object splitting. Migr., 
migratory; Res., resident. c, Quantification of the percentages of migratory 
dendritic cells (DCs) associated with Tyeg clusters. Each dot indicates a 
section (n =6, 6 sections total from 3 lymph nodes from 3 mice). 
d, Phenotypic characterization of dendritic cells associated with pSTAT5T 
and pSTAT5~ Treg clusters (1 = 6, 6 lymph nodes total from 6 mice, 
mean + s.e.m., pooled from two experiments). *P < 0.05, ***P< 0.001, 
as calculated by two-tailed Student's t-test (c) or one-way ANOVA with 
Tukey’s post hoc test (d). 


mechanisms, including generation of adenosine via CD39/CD73 
expression*>”°, competition for IL-2 (ref. 27), and interference with 
co-stimulatory molecule engagement of CD28 on proto-effector T cells 
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Figure 3 | Highly suppressive phenotype of clustered T,¢g cells. 

a, Immunofluorescence staining of CD73 in a popliteal lymph node section 
from a FOXP3-eGFP mouse. CD73 signals were gated on eGFP* Treg cells. 
Yellow dots indicate the distribution of CD73"84 Treg cells. Images are 
representative of five lymph nodes total from five mice. b, The correlation 
between CD73 intensity of Treg cells and the distance of the Treg cells to 

the centre of the lymph node (LN). Each dot indicates a Treg cell shown in 
a. MFI, mean fluorescence intensity. c, Immunofluorescence staining of 
CTLA4 in a popliteal lymph node section from a FOXP3-eGFP mouse. 
CTLA4 signals were gated on eGFP* Treg cells. Yellow dots indicate the 
distribution of CTLA4"#" T,., cells. Images are representative of five lymph 
nodes total from five mice. d, The correlation between CTLA4 intensity of 
Treg cells and the distance of these Treg cells to the centre of the lymph node. 
Each dot indicates a T;-g cell shown in c. e, Representative images showing 
CD73 staining in Treg clusters. Arrows indicate Tyeg clusters. f, Quantification 
of CD73 expression on Treg cells inside or outside of clusters (n= 4, 4 
lymph nodes from 4 mice). Results are representative of two independent 
experiments. g, Representative images showing CTLA4 staining in 

Treg Clusters. Arrows indicate Tyeg clusters. h, Quantification of CTLA4 
expression on Treg cells inside or outside of clusters (n = 4, 4 lymph nodes 
from 4 mice). Results are representative of two independent experiments. 
**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, as calculated by one-way ANOVA with Tukey's 
post hoc test (b, d) or two-tailed Student's t-test (f, h). 


through the expression of CTLA4 by the Treg cells”*”°. Histo-cytometry 
revealed that the majority of CD73" Tyeg cells localized along the T-B 
border (Fig. 3a, b), an area also enriched for pSTAT5* Treg Clusters 
and MHC-IIbis" dendritic cells. Furthermore, CD73 expression level 
on Treg cells was negatively associated with their distance to the centre 
of cluster (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b) and clustered Tyg cells showed the 
highest levels of CD73 amongst all lymph node Tyeg cells (Fig. 3e, f). 
CTLA4 expression showed a similar distribution pattern (Extended 
Data Fig. 6c, d and Fig. 3c, d, g, h). Thus, the highest expression of 
inhibitory molecules is on T,eg cells within the clusters, consistent with 
these cells being the most adept at constraining effector T cell responses. 
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Figure 4 | Role of Teg TCR expression in clustering and suppression. 

a, Detection of TCR3 on CD4* lymph node T cells from Trac” /"7 
Foxp3°GFP ere ERT? and Trac!" Foxp3°Cr? ERT? mice 7 days after tamoxifen 
treatment. Numbers adjacent to outlined areas indicate 

the percentages of cells in each area. Two mice for each group. 

b, Immunofluorescence staining of mesenteric lymph node sections 

from Trac’ WT Fox p3°GFP cre ERT2 (top) and Track!" Rogp acct reERT2 
(bottom) mice treated as in a. c—f, Quantification of Treg density in T 

cell zone (c), percentage of Teg cells forming clusters (d), T,eg density in 
pSTATS* clusters (e), and percentage of pSTATS* Tyeg cells (f). mLN, 
mesenteric lymph node; iLN, inguinal lymph node; panLN, pancreatic 
lymph node. Each dot indicates a section, and each type of lymph node 
includes six sections total from two lymph nodes from two individual 
mice. **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, as calculated by two-tailed Student's t-test. 


Role of Treg TCR in clustering and suppression 

The tight conjugation of Treg cells to dendritic cells in the clusters 
implied that they were actively recognizing or had very recently rec- 
ognized TCR ligands. Depriving mature T,2g cells of TCR expression 
results in rampant autoimmunity within a few weeks without gross 
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diminution in the overall T,-g number, indicating that post-thymic Treg 
cells need TCR expression to mediate their suppressive function®”?". 
Together, these data indicate that TCR engagement might contribute 
to effective T,., activity by participating in the co-localization of Treg 
cells with proto-effectors associated with stimulatory dendritic cells, 
as well as also possibly signalling the T,eg to adopt a more suppres- 
sive state. To investigate this possibility, Trac’ mice were crossed with 
Foxp3°CFP- re ERT? mice to enable tamoxifen-inducible deletion of TCRa 
specifically in Treg cells*°. Mice were treated with tamoxifen on days 0 
and 1, and euthanized for analysis on day 7. The majority of Treg cells 
(~70%) lost surface expression of TCRB in Trac™" Foxp3eGFP -cre-ERT2 mice 
after tamoxifen treatment (Fig. 4a) but they remained in the T zone 
with unchanged overall density (Fig. 4b, c). However, the loss of TCR 
expression led to a striking difference in Treg spatial distribution of 
Trac WT Foxp3eGFP cre ERT? Versus Trac Foxp3°tP re ERT2 mice. The 
fraction of Treg cells in discrete clusters diminished in the lymph nodes 
of the treated fl/fl mice (Fig. 4b, d). Furthermore, Tyeg cells became 
a substantially smaller fraction of the cells in pSTAT5~ clusters 
(Fig. 4b, e). The latter change was not accompanied by an overall 
loss of pSTAT5* Treg cells in the lymph nodes (Fig. 4f), in agreement 
with prior observations by flow cytometry*”. Thus, acute loss of TCR 
signalling in Treg cells was coincident with a failure of these cells to 
form discrete clusters, with enhanced IL-2 production and signalling 
among proto-effector T cells, and with a loss of spatial constraint in IL-2 
signalling in Teg cells. We then compared the expression of CD73 
and CTLA4 by Treg cells of Trac" Foxp3°OP? re FR? versus Trac!!! 
Foxp3°GFP-re-ERT2 animals after tamoxifen treatment (Extended Data 
Fig. 7). The bulk population showed a small but significant change 
in mean CD73 (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b left) or CTLA4 (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c, d left) expression, and the highest-expressing cells among 
Treg cells were diminished substantially in the TCR-deleted animals. 
Furthermore, the high-expressing cells lost in the absence of Treg TCR 
engagement were those found preferentially in peripheral clusters in 
wild-type animals (Extended Data Fig. 7b, right and Extended Data 
Fig. 7d, right). These data on the selective reduction in Treg cells with 
the greatest capacity for suppression are consistent with the loss of Ty. 


control of effector function in the tamoxifen-treated fl/fl mice***?. 


IL-2 feedback regulates T,.g- mediated suppression 

In addition to depriving effector T cells of access to their own IL-2, 
which is important for effector T cell differentiation*”, the advantage 
Treg cells have over conventional T cells** in the capture of IL-2 might 
play an important role in enhancing local Tg suppressive function. To 
test this hypothesis, we first blocked IL-2 in the steady state in 1]21/CF? 
heterozygous mice by injecting IL-2-neutralizing antibody for 8 
days, which did not grossly affect T,-g numbers (Fig. 5a). However, 
there was a significant increase in both the frequency and the total 
number of IL-2/GFP* CD4t polyclonal T cells in spleen and in lymph 
nodes under these conditions (Fig. 5b). These findings are consistent 
with the idea that IL-2 could be playing a critical negative feedback role 
under normal conditions, informing Treg cells of incipient autoimmune 
responses of conventional T cells and by increasing T,-g suppressive 
activity, constraining potentially damaging responses. To examine 
this possibility, we employed a cell transfer system involving pigeon 
cytochrome c (PCC)-specific 5C.C7 TCR transgenic T cells (5C.C7 
T cells). PCC-peptide-pulsed splenic dendritic cells were transferred 
into wild-type mice possessing a full repertoire of Treg cells and nor- 
mal endogenous levels of IL-2. Eighteen hours after dendritic cell 
transfer, alternately labelled polyclonal CD4* T cells and wild-type 
or IL-2-deficient 5C.C7 T cells were transferred into host animals. In 
this experimental system, endogenous Tyeg cells in the draining pop- 
liteal lymph node can sense locally generated IL-2 secreted by acti- 
vated wild-type 5C.C7 T cells, but are blind to such cytokine feedback 
sensing with respect to the IL-2-knockout 5C.C7 T cells. Twenty-four 
hours after 5C.C7 T cell transfer, we could find large clusters of blast- 
ing IL-2-knockout 5C.C7 T cells binding to antigen-pulsed dendritic 
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Figure 5 | Role of IL-2 feedback in T,-g-mediated suppression. 


a, Quantification of percentages and absolute numbers of Tyeg cells 

in 112“7/CF? reporter mice treated with isotype control antibody 

(n= 3) or IL-2-neutralizing antibody (n =4) for 8 days (1 mg per 
mouse daily). mLN, mesenteric lymph node; pLN, popliteal lymph 
node. b, Left panel, representative flow data showing GFP*CD4* cells 
in different lymphoid organs from [12“"”"? reporter mice treated as in 
a. Right panel, quantification of percentages and absolute numbers of 
GFP*CD4". Each dot in a and b indicates a single mouse. Results are 
representative of two independent experiments. c, Confocal imaging of 
popliteal lymph nodes 24h after transfer with PCC-peptide-loaded 
splenic dendritic cells (DCs) and wild-type (WT) or Il2~/~ (IL-2 KO) 
5C.C7 transgenic Rag2~'~ T cells. d, Quantification of interaction time 
between dendritic cells and wild-type or I]2~/~ 5C.C7 transgenic Rag2~/~ 


T cells from four independent two-photon intravital imaging experiments. 


To control experimental preparation and to permit data comparison 
between different experiments, polyclonal T cells were co-transferred 
with each type of 5C.C7 cells. See also Supplementary Video 2. e, Cellular 
interaction time for individual cells pooled from four experiments. 

***P < 0.001, **P<0.01, *P < 0.05, as calculated by two-tailed Student’s 
t-test (a, b) or one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc test (d, e). NS, not 
significant. 
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cells, whereas smaller 5C.C7 clusters were observed in lymph node of 
mice transferred with wild-type cells (Fig. 5c). In accord with this find- 
ing, intravital two-photon microscopy revealed a significantly longer 
interaction time between IL-2-knockout 5C.C7 T cells and dendritic 
cells (Supplementary video 2 and Fig. 5d, e) as compared to wild-type 
5C.C7 T cells. Taken together, and in accord with a previous report™, 
these observations all support a critical role for IL-2-mediated feed- 
back enhancement of T, eg suppressive function in controlling ongoing 
self-stimulation of proto-effector T cells and maintaining immune 
tolerance. 


Discussion 

Our detection of pSTAT5™ T,eg cells that arise in response to IL-2 
secreted by activated CD4™ T cells under steady-state conditions is 
inconsistent with the view that the immune system is kept in an ‘off’ 
state by tonic action of Tyeg cells. Rather, Tyeg cells appear to operate, at 
least in large measure, to constrain the expansion and development 
of conventional T cells into damaging effectors. There is a substantial 
risk difference between a system in which T cells only activate to self in 
the absence of Tyg cells and one in which the latter limit damage from 
already activated cells. These new findings showing the constant entry 
of auto-responsive cells into an activated state also account for the very 
rapid onset of autoimmune disease when Treg cells are removed from 
the system or made ineffective by eliminating IL-2 feedback control 
or the capacity to act locally through TCR-dependent clustering*”??. 

We also observed pSTATS~ Treg clusters in the lymph node, which 
may suggest either an absence of effector T cells in the cluster, or that 
activation and cytokine production by the proto-effector have already 
ceased. Both possibilities may exist in the steady state, as Treg cells can 
either suppress the ongoing activation of effector T cells interacting 
with the same dendritic cell, or prevent some pre-effector T cells 
from binding to dendritic cells by maintaining dendritic cells in a less 
stimulatory state”. 

Continuous TCR signalling plays a critical role in Treg function in the 
periphery. Such signalling may act to maintain or induce the expression 
of genes whose products are required for effective suppression. Our 
data suggest that TCR signalling is probably also required for effec- 
tive control of autoimmunity by promoting the co-localization of Treg 
cells with target T effectors on a dendritic cell platform, although such 
clustering may only be optimized rather than solely mediated by a TCR- 
dependent mechanism. This process allows Treg cells to stay together 
long enough with effector T cells to accomplish suppression, it maxi- 
mizes the effects of inhibitory mechanisms, especially for membrane 
molecules and soluble factors with a limited working distance, and it 
promotes acquisition of enhanced suppressor capacity as evidenced 
by the high expression of CD73 and CTLA4 by clustered Treg cells. 
These insights reveal the strategy used by T;eg cells to maintain effective 
tolerance, placing past observations on molecular mechanisms in an 
in vivo context that highlights the role of spatial proximity in this crit- 
ical immunoregulatory process. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Mice. C57BL/6 and II15~/~ mice were obtained from Taconic Laboratories. 
FOXP3-eGFP, B10.A CD45.2~, B10.A CD45.2* 5C.C7 TCR-transgenic Rag2"'-, 
B10.A CD45.2* 5C.C7 TCR-transgenic Rag2~/~112~/~, and [12°F?/CF? knock-in 
Rag1~'~ mice were obtained from Taconic Laboratories through a special NIAID 
contract. 1129/76"? Ragi~'~ mice were crossed to C57BL/6 mice to generate 
112/CFP heterozygous mice. [I2~/~ mice were obtained from Jackson Laboratories. 
All the above mice were maintained in SPF conditions at an Association for 
Assessment and Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care-accredited animal 
facility. Germ-free C57BL/6 mice were kindly provided by Y. Belkaid (National 
Institutes of Health). TracW"/“ Foxp3°ChPre ER? and Trac! Foxp3°CrP re ERT2 
mice were generated as previously described*”. Six- to ten-week-old female mice 
were used for all experiments, and were randomly allocated into treatment groups. 
The investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome 
assessment. For tamoxifen administration, mice were given oral gavage of 20011 
tamoxifen emulsion per treatment on days 0 and 1, and euthanized for analysis 
on day 7. All procedures were approved by the NIAID Animal Care and Use 
Committee (NIH). 

Flow cytometry. Cells were isolated from lymphoid organs as indicated and 
stained with anti-CD3 (17A2; Biolegend), anti-CD4 (L3T4; Biolegend), anti-CD8 
(53-6.7; Biolegend), anti-FOXP3 (150D; Biolegend), anti- TCRb (H57-597; 
Biolegend), anti-GFP (Life Technologies) and CD1d-tetramer (NIH Tetramer 
facility). For pSTATS staining, cells were fixed using BD Cytofix Fixation Buffer 
(10 min at 37°C), permeabilized in BD Phosflow Perm Buffer III (30 min on ice) 
and stained with anti-pSTAT5 (47/Stat5; BD Biosciences). Flow cytometric data 
were collected on an LSR II (BD Biosciences) and analysed with FlowJo software 
(TreeStar). 

IL-2 neutralization. For examining the role of IL-2 in pSTATS signals in Treg 
cells, mice were injected intravenously with 1 mg anti-IL2 (S4B6-1; BioXcell) or 
isotype control antibody (2A3; BioXcell) 24h before sacrifice. For examining the 
role of IL-2 in Treg function, 112°"? mice were treated intraperitoneally with 1 mg 
anti-IL-2 or isotype control daily for 8 days before analysis. 
Immunofluorescence staining and confocal imaging. Lymph nodes were har- 
vested and fixed using fixation buffer containing 1% PFA for 12h, then dehydrated 
in 30% sucrose before embedding in OCT freezing media (Sakura Finetek). 20-j1m 
sections were prepared with a Leica cryostat and blocked with a blocking buffer 
containing 1% normal mouse serum, 1% bovine serum albumin and 0.3% Triton 
X-100 for 1h. Sections were stained with directly conjugated antibodies or appro- 
priate primary and secondary antibodies for 3 h at room temperature or overnight 
at 4°C ina dark, humidified chamber. 

For whole-mount staining, 350-|1m lymph node sections were made with Leica 
VT1000 S Vibrating blade microtome and blocked for 8 h, followed by staining 
with antibodies diluted in the blocking buffer for 48h at 4°C on a shaker. Tissue 
clearing was performed as previously detailed?”. 

The following antibodies were used for staining: anti-B220 (RA3-6B2; 
Biolegend), anti-CD3 (17A2; Biolegend), anti-CD8 (53-6.7; Biolegend), anti- 
FOXP3 (FJK-16 s; eBioscience), anti-IL-2 (JES6-5H4; eBioscience), anti-GFP 
(Life Technologies), anti-CD11c (N418; Biolegend), anti- MHC-II (M5/114.15.2; 
Biolegend), anti-CTLA4 (UC10-4B9; Biolegend), anti-CD73 (TY/11.8; 
Biolegend), anti-CD11b (5C6; AbD Serotec), anti-CD86 (AP-MAB0803; Novus 
Biologicals) and anti-pSTATS (C11C5; Cell Signaling Technology). 
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Images were acquired on a Zeiss 710 confocal microscope or a Leica Sp8 con- 

focal microscope. 
Adoptive cell transfer and two-photon intravital imaging. Cell preparation and 
adoptive transfer were performed as previously described”. In brief, splenic den- 
dritic cells were purified from B10.A CD45.2~ mice using CD11c microbeads 
(Miltenyi Biotec). Polyclonal CD4* T cells from lymph nodes of B10.A CD45.2~ 
and TCR transgenic 5C.C7 CD4* T cells from wild-type or [12~/~ B10.A CD45.2* 
5C.C7 TCR-transgenic Rag2~'~ mice were purified by negative immunomagnetic 
cell sorting (Miltenyi Biotec). Dendritic cells were incubated in vitro with PCC pep- 
tide (10}1M pPCC, American Peptide Company) and LPS (1.0j:gml", Invivogen) 
for 4h at 37°C before subcutaneous injection at 1 x 10° per footpad. CD4* T cells 
were transferred by intravenous injection at 2 x 10° per recipient 18h post-transfer 
of dendritic cells. 

For two-photon intravital imaging, dendritic cells were stained with 100,1M 
CTB (7-amino-4-chloromethylcoumarin, Molecular Probes), polyclonal CD4T 
T cells were stained with 1.25,1M CMFDA (5-chloromethylfluorescein diace- 
tate, Molecular Probes), and wild-type or I]2~/~- TCR transgenic 5C.C7 CD4* T 
cells were stained with 1.25 \1M CMTPX (Molecular Probes). Twenty-four hours 
after T cell transfer, mice were anaesthetized with isoflurane and popliteal lymph 
nodes were surgically exposed. Imaging was performed on a Zeiss 710 microscope 
equipped with a Chameleon laser (Coherent) tuned to 800 nm in combination with 
a 20x water-dipping lens (NA 1.0, Zeiss) using Zen 2010 acquisition software. 
Histo-cytometry. Histo-cytometry analysis was performed as previously 
described”~, with minor modifications. In brief, multi-parameter confocal images 
were corrected for fluorophore spillover using the Leica Channel Dye Separation 
module. Owing to the high spatial resolution of the 63 x 1.4 NA objective, decon- 
volution was not performed. For analysis of dendritic cell subsets associated with 
Treg clusters, all lymph node regions with visible T,2g cell clusters were first imaged, 
with individual files then recombined into a single composite file representing 
each lymph node. To identify T,eg clusters, The FOXP3-eGFP channel was used 
for T,eg surface creation with zero object splitting (Imaris, Bitplane). T,eg surfaces 
with a volume above a certain threshold were considered as T;eg clusters. These 
Treg Clusters were then separated based on pSTATS5 mean intensity parameter to 
isolate discrete pSTATS* and pSTAT5~ T,eg clusters, which were then used to create 
new binary pSTAT5* and pSTAT5~ Tyg cluster channels. Dendritic cell surface 
marker gating within CD11¢*MHC-II*CD3~ B220~ voxels was then performed as 
previously described’. Dendritic cell surfaces were next created based on a newly 
generated dendritic cell channel (CD11¢*MHC-II*CD3°~ B2207), with the object 
statistics exported into FlowJo X (TreeStar Inc.) for analysis and graphing (Prism, 
Graphpad). Finally, dendritic cells that associate with Treg clusters were determined 
by gating on dendritic cell surfaces positive for intensity in the already created 
pSTATS* or pSTAT5~ Tyeg cluster channels. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad Prism 
6 software. Statistical tests were selected based on appropriate assumptions with 
respect to data distribution and variance characteristics. One-way ANOVA with 
Tukey’s post hoc test was used for the statistical analysis of multiple groups. 
Student's t-test (two-tailed) was used for the statistical analysis of differences 
between two groups. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 


37. Ertiirk, A. et a/. Three-dimensional imaging of solvent-cleared organs using 
3DISCO. Nature Protocols 7, 1983-1995 (2012). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Role of IL-2 in induction of pSTAT5 in T,.g node. b, Quantification of pSTAT5* Treg cells (n =3 for each treatment). 
cells. a, Representative flow data showing pSTATS staining of Teg cells Results are representative of two independent experiments. c, Detection 
from lymphoid organs as indicated after treatment with isotype antibody of pSTAT5* Tyeg cells in wild-type, IL-2-knockout and IL-15-knockout 

or IL-2-neutralizing antibody (1 mg per mouse) for 24h. The numbers mice. The numbers in the quadrants indicate the percentages of cells in 

in the quadrants indicate the percentages of cells in each quadrant. pLN, each quadrant. Results are representative of two independent experiments. 
popliteal lymph node; iLN, inguinal lymph node; mLN, mesenteric lymph ***P < 0.001, as calculated by two-tailed Student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Spatial correlation between IL-2* cells and 
pSTAT5* T,.g clusters. a, A positive control showing immunofluorescence 
staining of IL-2 in situ, and the comparison of IL-2 detection sensitivity 
between flow cytometry and histo-cytometry. OVA323-339 peptide-loaded 
splenic dendritic cells (DC, cyan) were stained with CMTMR (5-(and-6)- 
(((4-chloromethyl)benzoyl)amino)tetramethylrhodamine) and injected 
into the footpad, and Rag2~'~ TCR transgenic OT-II CD4* T cells 
(green) stained with CMFDA (5-chloromethylfluorescein diacetate) were 
transferred 18h post-transfer of dendritic cells. For each recipient, 16h 
after T cell transfer, one draining popliteal lymph node was isolated for 
IL-2 (red) immunofluorescence staining, while the contralateral 


6 980 


lymph node was isolated and dissociated into single cells for intracellular 
IL-2 staining ex vivo. Each dot in the middle panel of the upper row 
indicates a lymph node (n = 3, 3 lymph nodes total from 3 mice for 

each analysis). *P < 0.05 as calculated by two-tailed Student's f-test. 

b, Immunofluorescence staining of IL-2 and pSTATS5 in lymph nodes from 
FOXP3-eGFP reporter mice. Upper row indicates an IL-2* cell associated 
with clustered T,. cells among a group of pSTAT5* Treg cells. Lower row 
indicates an unassociated IL-2* cell surrounded by a group of pSTAT5* 
Treg cells. c, Quantification of IL-2* cells associated or unassociated with 
Treg Clusters. Data are pooled from seven lymph nodes. 
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a, Representative flow data showing the phenotypes of cells from inguinal mean + s.e.m.). iLN, inguinal lymph node; mLN, mesenteric lymph node. 


lymph nodes of wild-type (WT) or 112"/CF? heterozygous mice. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Histo-cytometry analysis of dendritic cell 
subsets associated with T,e, clusters. a, Immunofluorescence staining 
of an inguinal lymph node section from FOXP3-eGFP mice (upper row) 
and Histo-cytometry analysis of dendritic cell (DC) subsets (lower row). 
Surfaces for each identified dendritic cell subset are shown in Fig. 2b. 
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In brief, a new dendritic cell channel (CD11¢*MHC-II*CD3~ B2207) 
was generated and used to gate on dendritic cell surface markers, as well 
as to create dendritic cell surfaces for subset analysis and visualization. 
b, Gating strategy for the phenotypic characterization of dendritic cell 
subsets associated with pSTATS* or pSTATS~ Tyeg clusters. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | CD86 expression on dendritic cells associated 
with Tg clusters. a, Representative images showing immunofluorescence 
staining of CD86 in lymph nodes from FOXP3-eGFP reporter mice. 

b, Histo-cytometry analysis of CD11c, MHC-II, and CD86 expression 

for dendritic cells (DCs) associated or unassociated with Teg clusters. 


c, d, Quantification of percentage of CDsotig" (c) and CD86 mean 
fluorescence intensity (MFI; d) in different dendritic cell subsets. Each 
dot indicates a section. n = 6, 6 sections total from 3 inguinal lymph nodes 
from 3 mice. ***P < 0.001, as calculated by two-tailed Student's t-test (c) 
or one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc test (d). ns, not significant. 
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a-d, Regression analysis of CD73 (a, b) and CTLA4 (c, d) based on images = ***P < 0.001 and *P < 0.05 as calculated by one-way ANOVA with 
shown in Fig. 3e, g. MFI, mean fluorescence intensity. Each circle in Tukey’s post hoc test. 
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mice for each group. b, d, Histo-cytometry analysis of CD73 and CTLA4 with Tukey’s post hoc test. 
mean fluorescence intensity (MFI) in indicated cell populations from the 
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Molecular structures of unbound and 
transcribing RNA polymerase III 
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Carsten Sachse! & Christoph W. Miiller! 


Transcription of genes encoding small structured RNAs such as transfer RNAs, spliceosomal U6 small nuclear RNA 
and ribosomal 5S RNA is carried out by RNA polymerase III (Pol il), the largest yet structurally least characterized 
eukaryotic RNA polymerase. Here we present the cryo-electron microscopy structures of the Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
Pol III elongating complex at 3.9 A resolution and the apo Pol III enzyme in two different conformations at 4.6 and 4.7A 
resolution, respectively, which allow the building of a 17-subunit atomic model of Pol III. The reconstructions reveal the 
precise orientation of the C82-C34-C3]1 heterotrimer in close proximity to the stalk. The C53-C37 heterodimer positions 
residues involved in transcription termination close to the non-template DNA strand. In the apo Pol III structures, the 
stalk adopts different orientations coupled with closed and open conformations of the clamp. Our results provide novel 
insights into Pol III-specific transcription and the adaptation of Pol III towards its small transcriptional targets. 


In eukaryotes, transcription of structured, small RNAs such as tRNAs, 
spliceosomal U6 small nuclear RNA (snRNA), ribosomal 5S RNA and 
7 SL RNA is mediated by RNA polymerase III (Pol III)'. Transcriptional 
activity of Pol III is elevated in cancer cells, and the tumour suppres- 
sors p53 and Rb and the proto-oncogene Myc directly regulate Pol 
III-mediated transcription’. 

Pol II is the largest of the three RNA polymerases, containing 
17 subunits with a total molecular weight of 0.7 MDa, while RNA 
polymerase I (Pol I) and RNA polymerase II (Pol II) comprise 14 and 
12 subunits, respectively. The architecture of the 10-subunit core is 
conserved among all eukaryotic RNA polymerases’. In Pol III it com- 
prises the two largest subunits, C160 and C128, that form the active 
site. Five additional core subunits ABC27, ABC23, ABC14.5, ABC10a 
and ABC108 are shared between Pol I, Pol II and Pol III. Subunits 
AC40 and AC19 are common between Pol I and Pol III and are closely 
related to their Pol II counterparts, Rpb3 and Rpb11. The Pol III core 
is completed by subunit C11, involved in transcription termination*® 
and RNA cleavage activity’. Subunit C11 corresponds to subunit A12.2 
in Pol I® and both subunits are homologous to a fusion protein that 
comprises the amino-terminal domain of Pol II subunit Rbp9 and the 
carboxy-terminal domain of TFIIS°. 

The Pol III stalk comprises subunits C17 and C25 and is involved 
in transcription initiation? and in binding of single-stranded RNA’. 
The C53-C37 heterodimer is involved in transcription initiation 
and termination**” and is distantly related to Pol I A49--A34.5 and 
Pol II TFIIF*!°!!, The C53-C37 heterodimer occupies a large den- 
sity on the Pol III core opposite of the stalk!” and extends into the 
DNA-binding cleft as shown by chemical crosslinking®"*. Finally, 
the C82-C34—C31 heterotrimer forms a stable subcomplex'*’* that 
is positioned on the C160 clamp domain in close proximity to the 
stalk!*'°, The C82-C34-C31 heterotrimer is involved in transcrip- 
tion initiation®!” and recruitment of Pol III to TFIIIB'*!°. Subunits 
C82 and C34 in the heterotrimer are distantly related to TFIHEa and 
TFIIEQ, respectively’”, further supporting the hypothesis that dur- 
ing evolution general transcription factors such as TFIIF and TFIIE 
became stably associated Pol I and Pol III subunits. Mafl is a global 


repressor of Pol III conserved in eukaryotes that under stress con- 
ditions becomes dephosphorylated and translocates to the nucleus 
where it directly binds Pol III?*?1. 

In the last decade, detailed structural studies of Pol I and Pol II 
contributed to elucidate basic mechanisms of DNA-dependent RNA 
transcription??*». However, structural insight into Pol III-mediated 
transcription has been limited so far as the highest resolution Pol II 
structures only extend to 10 A for apo Pol III*° and to 16.5 A and 19A 
for the Pol III elongation complex'”®. Here, we present the first atomic 
structures of apo Pol III and elongating Pol III obtained by single- 
particle electron cryo-microscopy (cryo-EM). Our reconstructions 
consolidate biochemical data, allow the detailed comparison with the 
Pol I and Pol II enzymes, and provide additional insight into Pol III- 
specific transcription. 


Overall architecture of Pol III 

Saccharomyes cerevisiae Pol III was purified as previously described” 
yielding pure, homogenous and transcriptionally active enzyme 
(Fig. 1). To shed light onto the Pol III architecture and to further 
investigate Pol II-mediated transcription, we acquired cryo-EM 
images of Pol II bound to an assembled transcriptionally active 
bubble (elongating Pol III, Fig. 1c) and of native unbound Pol III 
(apo Pol III) on an FEI Titan Krios equipped with a Falcon II direct 
electron detector (Methods, Extended Data Fig. 1). The final map 
of elongating Pol HI was determined using maximum-likelihood 
based 3D classification in RELION”® at an average resolution of 
3.9A (Extended Data Fig. 1), but extends beyond 3.5A in the Pol 
III core (Extended Data Figs 1c, 2 and 3). This electron microscopy 
density was used to build and refine an atomic model of the complete 
17-subunit structure of elongating Pol III (Fig. 1a, Extended Data 
Fig. 4 and Extended Data Table 1). Representative densities (Fig. 1b, 
Extended Data Fig. 2) and the relatively isotropic resolution (Extended 
Data Fig. 1c, Extended Data Table 2) demonstrate that the quality 
of the cryo-EM density map is comparable to electron density maps 
of Pol I and Pol II obtained by X-ray crystallography at nominally 
higher resolutions (Extended Data Fig. 3). The overall architecture of 


1European Molecular Biology Laboratory (EMBL), Structural and Computational Biology Unit, Meyerhofstrasse 1, 69117 Heidelberg, Germany. European Molecular Biology Laboratory (EMBL), 
Hamburg Unit, Notkestrasse 85, 22607 Hamburg, Germany. Present addresses: Spanish National Cancer Research Centre (CNIO), Structural Biology and Biocomputing Programme, 28029 
Madrid, Spain (M.M.-M.); Malopolska Centre of Biotechnology, Jagiellonian University, Gronostajowa 7A str, 30-387 Krakow, Poland (S.G.). 
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Figure 1 | Cryo-EM structure of RNA polymerase III.,dop and front 
view of Pol III, individual elements and domains are labelled. Dotted lines 
indicate regions that are not included in the model. The colour code is 
presented in the corresponding boxes. b, Representative densities of the 
Pol III core with the fitted model demonstrate the high detail visible in 
the final cryo-EM structure. Cc, RNA extension assay demonstrates RNA 
elongation and cleavage activity of Pol III. The transcription bubble used 
for the activity assays and for the cryo-EM structure determination is 
depicted at the right (see also Methods). Lane 1, annealed transcription 
bubble with *?P-labelled RNA (18mer). Lane 2, with NTP mix. Lane 3, 


the Pol III core is conserved with respect to Pol I and Pol II (Fig. 1d). 
However, the clamp head part of subunit C160 is enlarged compared 
to its Pol I and Pol II counterparts (Extended Data Fig. 5). In addition, 
C160 contains an extended foot that, unlike Pol I and Pol II, forms 
a large interface with the shared subunit ABC14.5. Furthermore, 
a carboxy-terminal extension of C160, unique to Pol III, protrudes 
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with Pol II but without NTPs showing the intrinsic RNA cleavage activity 
of Pol II; cleavage products are denoted by a black asterisk. Lanes 4 and 5, 
with Pol III and NTPs excluding ATP (Lane 4) or CTP (Lane 5) showing 
nucleotide-specificity and elongation arrest at +2 (no ATP) or +7 (no 
CTP) denoted by red asterisks. Lane 6, with Pol II] and NTPs, the +15 
run-off shows full-length extension. d, Surface view of the elongating 

Pol III structure (this study) compared to Pol I (PDB 4c3i) and Pol II 
(PDB lwcm). Homologous subunits in Pol I and Pol II are coloured based 
on Pol III and as indicated ina 


from the core and together with the C160 N terminus contacts the 
stalk. Similarly, the second largest subunit C128 shows an overall 
conserved fold, but contains an extended protrusion that increases 
the depth of the DNA-binding cleft in comparison to Pol I and Pol II 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). The Pol III cryo-EM structure also includes 
the Pol Ill-specific C82-C34-C31 heterotrimer and the C53-C37 
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Figure 2 | Transcription of Pol IIl and association with DNA-RNA 
duplex.a, The left panel shows an elongating Pol III ribbon model with 
the segmented density of the transcription bubble displayed at 4.5 A 

for better visibility. DNA and RNA densities are shown in blue and red, 
respectively. The transcription bubble is shown in stick representation. 
The downstream DNA duplex is embedded in the cleft, an eight-base- 
pair DNA-RNA hybrid was built based on the density. The two right 
panels show close-ups at two orthogonal views. b, The downstream DNA 
duplex is tightly bound between the jaw (grey), the clamp head (grey), 
subunit ABC27 (pink) and two C82 WH domains (WH2, green and 
WH3, blue). c, Cross-section of the elongating Pol III density at 3.9 A with 


heterodimer, both showing several unexpected features as discussed 
later. 

The apo Pol III data set yielded two major 3D classes showing 
distinct conformations at 4.6 A and 4.7 A resolution (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b, c). One reconstruction is very similar to the elongating 
Pol III (root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) =0.43 Ase 3 Covatoms aligned)» 
whereas the second reconstruction shows an altered orientation of 
the stalk, the heterotrimer and a more open cleft resulting in a larger 
difference with elongating Pol III (r.m.s.d.=2.73 A4795 Cacatoms aligned) 
The two apo Pol III conformations presumably result from ‘closed’ and 
‘open’ states of the clamp domain as discussed below (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a-c). 


A narrow cleft encloses DNA 

In both apo Pol II and the elongating Pol III structures we observe 
a characteristic narrower cleft in comparison to Pol I and Pol II 
(Extended Data Fig. 6d). The DNA duplex is embedded into the Pol 
III cleft and extends from downstream base pair (bp) +14 towards 
the active site until the upstream bp —9 (Fig. 2a). The DNA duplex 
is anchored between the jaw and lobe domains and the oppositely 
positioned extended clamp head. In addition, the WH2 and WH3 
domains of C82 (see below) lie in close proximity and further sta- 
bilize downstream DNA (Fig. 2b). Subunit ABC27 completes this 
enclosure by inserting a proline-containing loop into the minor 
groove between bps +11 to +14, thus threading the DNA duplex 
towards the active centre. In the crystal structure of elongating 
Pol II bound to a transcription bubble that comprises upstream 
and downstream DNA duplexes (53-mer DNA oligonucleo- 
tides)*°, the proline-containing loop also protrudes into the minor 
groove of downstream DNA, while upstream DNA interacts with a 
hairpin-loop/wedge in Pol II subunit Rbp2 (residues 862-874) 
also present in Pol III subunit C128 (residues 794-806) as well as 
in Pol I. Global recognition of upstream and downstream DNA 


Pol Ill active site 


Pol Il active site 


coloured density corresponding to the transcription bubble. The density 
for the downstream DNA duplex exceeds even beyond bp +15 in the 
map, although it is much weaker compared to DNA density in the cleft, 
thus likely corresponding to an unstably stacked second DNA duplex. 

d, Close-up view of the active site of Pol IH (left) and Pol II (right, PDB 
lylw). An extended rudder that points towards a stretch of the protrusion 
(residues 390-400) and a buried fork loop 1 suggest that the DNA-RNA 
hybrid in the Pol III core is less tightly bound compared to Pol II (right 
panel), where fork loop 1 protrudes into the core and together with the 
rudder and the wall forms a barrier. Similar as in Pol II, the trigger loop is 
unstructured in Pol III. 


therefore appears to be conserved among the three eukaryotic RNA 
polymerases. 

The template DNA strand unwinds at bp +2 and a charac- 
teristic A-type DNA-RNA hybrid forms at positions —1 to —9 
(Fig. 2a). Additional density in the RNA exit channel likely corresponds 
to the emerging and thus more flexible single-stranded RNA (Fig. 2c). 
No clear density for upstream DNA is visible, indicating flexibility of 
the emerging duplex. Another noticeable feature is the strong density 
of the downstream DNA double strand in comparison to the much 
weaker density for the DNA-RNA duplex (Fig. 2a—-c). This is in con- 
trast to the Pol II elongation complex, where both densities are of equal 
quality??-*!, Remarkably, the DNA-RNA duplex is tightly associated 
with the Pol II elongation complex between the wall and fork loop 
1/rudder, whereas in Pol III the rudder and fork loop 1 reach towards 
the protrusion, thereby reducing the association of the DNA-RNA 
hybrid with the Pol II] active centre (Fig. 2d). While the DNA-RNA 
hybrid appears to be only loosely associated with the active site, we 
observe a tight enclosure of the downstream DNA duplex at the 
entrance of the DNA-binding cleft. 


Pol III heterotrimer protrudes into the cleft 

Although the crystal structure of the human C82 orthologue hRPC62 
(ref. 32) is available, its integration into the C82-C34-C31 heterotrimer 
and the precise orientation of the heterotrimer within the complete Pol 
II enzyme could not be clarified by previous cryo-EM reconstruc- 
tions owing to their limited resolution!*!°, In addition, the functional 
roles of the seven winged-helix (WH) domains present in subunits C82 
and C34 and often found in transcription factors as DNA-binding or 
protein-protein interaction modules*® are still poorly understood. Our 
cryo-EM structure shows how the heterotrimer packs onto the clamp 
head by forming a large, hydrophobic interface through various WH 
domains (C82-WH1/WH4 and C34-WH3; Fig. 3). In this case the WH 
domains serve as protein-protein interacting domains, although they 
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C82-WH2 C82-WH3 


Helical extension 


Figure 3 | Architecture of the Pol Ill-specific 
heterotrimer. The panel shows the C82-C34-C31 
heterotrimer as ribbon representation in top (left) 
and bottom (right) view. Schematic representations 
of C82 (left), C34 (middle) and C31 (right) depict 
domain boundaries. Structured and disordered 
regions are marked with solid and dotted lines, 
respectively. 
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might still contact DNA during open complex formation in the tran- 
scription initiation process. The coiled-coil domain of C82 protrudes 
towards the stalk and the remaining C82-WH2 and WH3 are facing 
away from the core. Notably, C82-WH2 and C82-WH3 align with 
the clamp head to reach around bp +15 towards downstream DNA. 
Furthermore, an additional long ‘cleft loop’ extending from C82-WH4 
passes through a canyon in the clamp head into the DNA-binding cleft 
close to DNA bp +7 (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Subunit C34 comprises 
three WH domains that span from C82 towards the protrusion crossing 
the DNA-binding cleft’®. TFIIEa/B also possesses three WH domains 
and, in the cryo-EM structure of the human Pol II pre-initiation com- 
plex, crosses the DNA-binding cleft**. The two N-terminal C34 WH 
domains are not visible in the Pol III cryo-EM density like the A49 
tandem WH domain in the Pol I crystal structure™*”*, while the third 
WH domain tightly associates with C82 and is located at the periphery 
of the heterotrimer. The C34 C-terminal region following the third 
WH domain passes the C82-WH4 and contacts the C82 coiled-coil 
domain (Fig. 3). The third subunit of the heterotrimer, namely C31, 
was predicted to be largely unstructured and associated between C82 
and the stalk, as shown by crosslinking analysis'®. However, we were 
able to build a mainly helical element of C31 (residues 42-69), demon- 
strating that C31 extends along the surface from the C34 C terminus 
towards C82-WH4 over the C82 coiled-coil domain to reach the stalk, 
where it becomes disordered. Additional density close to the inter- 
face of C82-WH1 and WH2 and between the heterotrimer and the 
stalk is most likely to correspond to C-terminal stretches of C31, but 
no sequence could be unambiguously assigned to it (Extended Data 
Fig. 7b). Nevertheless, the topology of C31 and the extended interaction 
interface with at least three WH domains, the C82 coiled-coil domain 
and the stalk confirm the previously reported role of C31 in connecting 
the heterotrimer to the Pol III core and stalk!7°, 


Transcription termination by Pol III heterodimer 

Previous electron microscopy and crosslinking studies of Pol III and 
the C53-C37 subcomplex positioned a conserved dimerization mod- 
ule at the lobe of Pol [II'?1%.7!?6 similar to TFIIF and A49-A34.5 in 
Pol II’ and Pol I?*”°, respectively. On the other hand, extensions of C53 
and C37 crosslink close to the active site, the stalk and the heterotri- 
mer®!3-!6_ Our structure better characterizes the interaction network 
of the C53-C37 heterodimer with other Pol III subunits. Notably, C37 
shows an extended contact surface with C11 and the cleft when com- 
pared to TFIIFa and A49 (Fig. 4a), consistent with its proposed role 
in C11 association with the core’. 

Our cryo-EM structure also rationalizes the role of the C53-C37 
heterodimer in Pol III transcription termination that only requires a 
stretch of 5-7 thymines in the non-template DNA strand for efficient 
transcription termination*®. Subunit C37 extends towards the DNA- 
binding cleft where it positions a flexible loop (residues 197-224) that 
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has been shown to contact C34 and the Pol III-specific TFHIB subunit 
Bdp1l 13,39 before folding back into a helix (residues 230-240; Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). Deleting the five residues (R226, L227, T228, G229, 
$230) leading into this helix produces a terminator read-through 
phenotype in S. cerevisiae’, and in Schizosaccharomyces pombe the 
corresponding region was identified as a hotspot for terminator read- 
through mutations“°. The same residues have also been cross-linked 
to C128 (ref. 13) and in the cryo-EM structure are packed onto a sec- 
tion of the C128 lobe that when deleted also results in a termination 
read-through phenotype". In addition, these five residues are in close 
proximity to the non-template DNA strand that is flexible in the Pol III 
structure (Extended Data Fig. 8a). Direct interactions between subunit 
C37 presumably involve these five residues and the first four thymines 
of the non-template DNA strand and result in a conformational switch 
of Pol III towards a metastable pre-termination complex, while the 
presence of a fifth thymine results in transcription termination‘. In 
contrast, Pol I and Pol II require additional cis- and/or trans-acting 
factors for transcription termination”, and accordingly TFIIF or A49- 
A34.5 do not possess similar features (Fig. 4a). 

The C terminus of C37 folds back and forms a hydrophobic interface 
with the C53 and C37 core consistent with the crucial role of the C37 
C terminus in assembling and stabilizing the C53-C37 heterodimer”. 
C53 is located below the lobe and extension 2 and its C-terminal dimer- 
ization domain is indeed tightly associated with the C37 dimerization 
domain (Fig. 4a). The remaining 270 residues of the N-terminal region 
of C53 are flexible and could not be attributed to any density, although 
crosslinking experiments suggest that they are involved in a complex 
interaction network*'!>, Interestingly, weak (but continuous) density 
in the cleft between C11 and C37 could be identified as a part of C53 
based on specific photo-crosslinks', although the density is too weak 
for model building and sequence assignment (Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
This observation implies that the N-terminal extension of C53 trav- 
els from the C160 funnel back to the periphery of the heterodimer in 
close proximity to the previously described C37-C11 interacting region 
before moving towards the cleft, the stalk and the heterotrimer®!*!®, 


The TFIIS-like domain of C11 is flexible 

The core subunit C11 is responsible for the intrinsic RNA cleavage activ- 
ity of Pol III*# that is likely to be mediated by its conserved TFIIS-like 
domain®. Notably, the orthologous Pol I subunit A12.2 also contains 
a C-terminal TFIIS-like domain that associates to the active site”*”°. 
Both C11 and A12.2 also harbour a conserved N-terminal Zn-binding 
domain with high homology to Pol II Rbp9. The N-terminal Rpb9-like 
domain of C11 is anchored between C37, the C128 lobe domain and 
the jaw domain of subunit C160 at a similar position as the N-terminal 
domains of Rpb9 and A12.2 (Fig. 4b). In contrast, density corresponding 
to the C-terminal TFIHS-like domain was not observed in the elongating 
Pol II structure, but was only identified in both apo Pol III structures 
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Figure 4 | Architecture and Pol Ill-specific 
function of the C53-—C37 heterodimer and C11. 
a, Model of the Pol III C53—C37 heterodimer 
shown in ribbon representation bound to the 
Pol III core (left), Pol II homologue TFIIFa/3 
bound to the Pol II core (centre, PDB 4v1n) and 
Pol I homologue A49-A34.5 bound to the Pol I 
core (right, PDB 4c3i). The red asterisk (left 
panel) marks the position of the five residues 
that upon deletion lead to a terminator read- 
through phenotype’*. Schematic representations 
of C53 and C37 show the domain boundaries of 
the dimerization domain (DD) and additional 
elements. Dotted lines indicate unstructured 
regions. b, Conformation of subunit C11 in 

Pol III (left), subunit Rpb9 in Pol II (middle), 
and subunit A12.2 in Pol I. Subunits C11, Rpb9 
and A12.2 are depicted with yellow surface 
rendering; C53-C37, TFHFa/B and A49-A34.5 
are depicted in ribbon representation, all other 
subunits are coloured in grey. Arrows indicate 
the potential movement of the C11 C-terminal 
TFIIS domain, the red dotted circle indicates the 
linker that connects the C11 N- and C-terminal 
domains. 
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where it occupies a cleft between Rpb5 and the C160 funnel as observed 
at a low density threshold (Extended Data Fig. 7c). The position of the 
C11 C-terminal domain is far away from the position of the correspond- 
ing A12.2 C-terminal domain, suggesting that the C11 C-terminal 
domain is mobile and only temporally recruited to the catalytic cen- 
tre (in analogy to TFHS in Pol Il). A long linker (residues 37-61) that 
connects both domains presumably accounts for the required mobility 
(Fig. 4b). C11 mutations at the extended interface between C37 and 
C11 N-terminal domain induce terminator read-through transcripts, 
while mutations of the C-terminal domain of C11 affect RNA 3’ cleav- 
age, reflecting the involvement of the flexibly linked N- and C-terminal 
domains of C11 in two termination-related, yet distinct activities“. 


Pol III stalk relays conformational changes 

The Pol III stalk subunits C25 and C17 are homologous to Pol II Rpb7- 
Rpb4 and Pol I A43-A 14 (refs 7, 36). Consistent with previous low-res- 
olution electron microscopy studies'*!®, the Pol III cryo-EM structure 
confirms that the closed HDRC domain fold observed in the S. pombe 
C25-C17 heterodimer* (PDB 3ayh) describes the conformation of the 
stalk on active Pol III most appropriately. Furthermore, we see a tight 
interaction network of the Pol III stalk and the C160 N- and C-terminal 
extensions, the latter contacting and positioning the C17 HDRC domain 


Ai2.2 - Pol | 


on C25 (Extended Data Fig. 8c). This leads to a tight anchoring of the 
stalk to the core, which is additionally strengthened by the Pol II- 
specific helix of C25 that extends from the stalk and contacts the clamp. 

Remarkably, the open and closed clamp conformations of apo 
Pol III (Extended Data Fig. 6b) demonstrate two structurally distinct 
conformations of the stalk, the clamp head and the heterotrimer 
(Fig. 5). A flexible clamp has been also reported in the bacterial RNA 
polymerase, where it was shown that the clamp is predominantly open 
in the unbound conformation, then closes during initiation and elon- 
gation*®. Furthermore, the archaeal RNA polymerase and Pol II contain 
a flexible clamp and in both systems the status of the clamp is associ- 
ated with the stalk*°***”, In contrast to archaeal RNA polymerase and 
Pol II, in Pol IH the clamp movement is less pronounced, resulting in a 
narrower Pol II cleft compared to other RNA polymerases even in the 
open clamp conformation (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). Here, we show 
both clamp conformations in Pol II] visualized from the same sample 
and speculate that a moving stalk in Pol III can mediate the observed 
conformational changes. The open clamp conformation opens the cleft 
and Pol III could thus better associate with target DNA, whereas a 
transition to the closed clamp positions the heterotrimer next to the 
unwound DNA and could enable C82 and C34-mediated promoter 
opening and subsequent elongation. 


Figure 5 | Conformational changes in apo Pol 
Ill. ‘Closed clamp’ (left) and ‘open clamp’ (right) 
conformations of apo Pol III. The C82-C34-C31 
heterotrimer, the stalk and the clamp are shown 

in ribbon representation, the core in surface 
representation. Arrows in the right panel and 
corresponding values indicate movements of the 
stalk, the heterotrimer and the clamp head relative 
to the closed clamp state. 
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Sublimation in bright spots on (1) Ceres 


A. Nathues!, M. Hoffmann!, M. Schaefer', L. Le Corre!?, V. Reddy!?, T. Platz!, E. A. Cloutis*, U. Christensen!, T. Kneissl*, 
J.-Y. Li’, K. Mengel®, N. Schmedemann’, T. Schaefer’, C. T. Russell°, D. M. Applin, D. L. Buczkowski’, M. R. M. Izawa*®, 
H. U. Keller’, D. P. O’Brien’, C. M. Pieters!, C. A. Raymond", J. Ripken!, P. M. Schenk”, B. E. Schmidt!’, H. Sierks!, M. V. Sykes’, 


G. S. Thangjam! & J.-B. Vincent! 


The dwarf planet (1) Ceres, the largest object in the main asteroid 
belt! with a mean diameter of about 950 kilometres, is located at 
a mean distance from the Sun of about 2.8 astronomical units 
(one astronomical unit is the Earth-Sun distance). Thermal 
evolution models suggest that it is a differentiated body with 
potential geological activity”*. Unlike on the icy satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, where tidal forces are responsible for spewing briny 
water into space, no tidal forces are acting on Ceres. In the absence 
of such forces, most objects in the main asteroid belt are expected 
to be geologically inert. The recent discovery’ of water vapour 
absorption near Ceres and previous detection of bound water and 
OH near and on Ceres (refs 5-7) have raised interest in the possible 
presence of surface ice. Here we report the presence of localized 
bright areas on Ceres from an orbiting imager®. These unusual areas 
are consistent with hydrated magnesium sulfates mixed with dark 
background material, although other compositions are possible. Of 
particular interest is a bright pit on the floor of crater Occator that 
exhibits probable sublimation of water ice, producing haze clouds 
inside the crater that appear and disappear with a diurnal rhythm. 
Slow-moving condensed-ice or dust particles!” may explain this 
haze. We conclude that Ceres must have accreted material from 
beyond the ‘snow line’!!, which is the distance from the Sun at which 
water molecules condense. 

We observed Ceres using the Framing Camera (FC) on board the 
Dawn spacecraft. The FC is equipped with a panchromatic (clear) fil- 
ter and seven colour filters, covering the wavelength range 0.4 1m to 
1.0m (ref. 8). Image calibration and spectral cube computation were 
performed as for the Vesta phase of the Dawn mission’®!, 


We find that the general surface of Ceres is rather dark (similar in 
brightness to fresh asphalt) and spotted with bright patches (ranging 
between the brightness of concrete and that of ocean ice). Figure 1 
shows several bright spots across the surface. The inner part of the 
central spot on the floor of the Occator crater is the brightest surface on 
Ceres, with an absolute reflectance (converted from image reflectivity 
data by Hapke modelling) of ~0.25; the second-brightest feature (abso- 
lute reflectance ~0.07) is tentatively named feature A, and is associated 
with a 10-km-diameter crater far from Occator. We counted more than 
130 bright spots on Ceres, most of them associated with impact craters 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). 

The floor of Occator (diameter 90.5km, depth 4km) exhibits 
multiple, partially coalesced bright spots (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Figs 2 
and 4). The largest of these spots corresponds to a central pit (~10km 
wide, ~0.5 km deep) covered by bright material. The available data do 
not allow a conclusion to be reached on the local depths of this layer. 
The pit is traversed by dark lineaments which are possibly fractures, and 
seems to be surrounded by remnants of a central peak up to 0.5km high. 
The morphology of Occator suggests that it is a relatively young crater, 
as the crater rim and walls appear rather sharp, and there are abundant 
terraces and landslide deposits. Very few superposed impact craters 
are observed on its rim, floor and ejecta. Occator partially formed 
on an east-southeast-trending fault, causing the rim scallop. Crater- 
based dating yields a relatively young crater age of ~78 Ma (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

Feature A is located in the northwest part of an ancient 143-km- 
diameter crater (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 5) overlapped by a 
degraded 40.5-km-diameter crater. More specifically, the bright 
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Figure 1 | Enhanced colour mosaic of the surface of Ceres. Data were 
obtained from 14,000 km distance and projected equirectangular in 


an RGB mosaic (colour coding of wavelengths: red R= 0.96 1m, green 
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G=0.75 1m, blue B= 0.44 1m). Red circles mark the location of the two 
brightest spots (Occator and feature A). Several dark patches, primarily 
associated with crater ejecta blankets, are also visible. 
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Figure 2 | Perspective views of brightest spots on Ceres. a, b, These spots 
are located on the floor of Occator crater at 19.4° N, 239.0° E (a) and at an 
unnamed crater at 41.7° N, 0.8° E (feature A; b). The clear filter images 

are wrapped onto topographic information derived from a stereo pair of 
images with elevation exaggerated three times (resolution ~0.4km per 


material occurs inside a young, 10-km-diameter crater and nearby. 
Some spots located between 290° E and 360° E appear to be related to 
tectonic lineaments and/or large domes. 

Because of the absence of strongly diagnostic absorption features in 
the wavelength range of the FC, any identification of specific phases 
must be considered tentative. We used absolute reflectance and the 
shape of the spectra to constrain the composition of the bright spots. 
These spots show not only substantially higher reflectances, but also a 
spectral shape that is different from the average for the whole of Ceres 
(see Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 6). The spots exhibit a wavelength 
of maximum reflectance that is shifted from 0.65 1m (average sur- 
face) to 0.55 1m; also, the reflectance peak is more pronounced for 
the bright spots. It is important to note that the central part of the 
brightest Occator spot exhibits a spectrum that is different from the 
other bright spot spectra (Fig. 3b). Previous ground-based spectral 
observations of Ceres have suggested its surface to be similar to carbo- 
naceous chondrite meteorites'*. Observations by Dawn’s Visible and 
Infrared Spectrometer have now revealed an average global surface that 
contains ammoniated phyllosilicates'*. The absolute reflectance of the 
small-scale Occator bright spots coupled with the Herschel observatory’s 
water vapour detection* suggests three possible candidate materials: 
water ice; iron-depleted clay minerals; and salts. 

We conducted an extensive analysis of potential analogue materials. 
Of all materials considered, the centre of the brightest spot in Occator 


pixel). The brightest spot on Ceres (a) is located in a depression on the 
floor of the ~90.5-km-diameter Occator crater. More than 10 smaller and 
fainter spots are found east of the central spot. The second brightest region 
on Ceres (b) is located in and around a 10-km-diameter crater (feature A). 


matches best with hexahydrite (six-hydrated magnesium sulfate, 
Fig. 3b). It is less consistent with other plausible minerals like smectites, 
although additional components that are spectrally featureless in this 
wavelength range, such as water ice, may also be present. Because of 
the detection of haze in the vicinity of the brightest spots (see below), 
a volatile component must be involved, which is likely to be water, 
as Herschel observations suggest*. With increasing distance from the 
centre of the Occator pit, the spectra become similar to those of the less 
bright spots on the surface, shifting the wavelength of maximum reflec- 
tivity from 0.65 1m to 0.55 1m, and increasing the negative spectral 
slope on the long-wavelength side of 0.55 1m. This spectral behaviour 
can be explained by a decreasing contribution from the brightest mat- 
erials, and a possible change in their composition—to a less hydrated 
magnesium sulfate (kieserite, a mono-hydrated magnesium sulfate; 
Fig. 3c). Because of the lack of diagnostic spectral features in many 
candidate minerals, we stress that we cannot rule out other materials 
or processes, such as localized heating in contact with an ice-rich sub- 
surface material that leads also to the formation of an iron-poor clay 
mineral, similar to processes on Mars!®!7, 

In April 2015 the FC searched for plume activity; during this search, 
Ceres’ limb was observed at high phase angles up to 155°. The goal was 
to detect potential dust particles in forward light scattering geometry. 
Although we did not detect any obvious plumes emanating from Ceres’ 
lit limb, we observed near-surface haze in Occator that showed diurnal 
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Figure 3 | Ceres colour spectra. a, Bright spot spectra peak around 

0.55 1m and show negative spectral slopes on the long-wavelength side of 
0.55 1m, whereas the average Ceres spectrum is darker and peaks around 
0.65 1m. b, Spectrum of the centre of the brightest Occator spot compared 
with a numerical combination of an average Ceres spectrum plus a 
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hexahydrite laboratory spectrum (see Methods section ‘Spectral analysis’). 
c, Spectrum of feature A compared with a combination of an average Ceres 
spectrum and kieserite. The difference between the spectrum of feature A 
and this mixture at 0.44 1m is probably due to a difference in iron-bearing 
mineral content. Error bars, +1s.d. 
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Figure 4 | Views of Occator crater at different times. Occator contains 
the brightest spot on Ceres. This is a pit covered by bright material, and 
the surrounding area shows a specific diurnal brightness rhythm, which 
becomes detectable at oblique views. a, Oblique view at noon reveals a 
diffuse near-surface haze (white) that fills the floor of its host crater. This 
haze disappears completely at dusk (b). The low column density of the 
haze is indicated by the very oblique limb views at noon (c and d), and the 
haze does not extend above the elevated southwestern part of the crater 
floor (left in c). There is a lapse of 450s between the taking of the images 
shown in cand d. 


variation, being pronounced at local noon and disappearing completely 
near dusk (see Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 7). Common among all four 
images displayed in Fig. 4 is an emission angle (angle between surface 
normal and line of sight) of 71°-87°, causing a high optical depth'®. 
Despite the same range of optical depth at dusk, the absence of a detect- 
able brightness excess at that time (Fig. 4b) proves the haze hypothesis. 
Any brighter solid material on the surface would remain at least par- 
tially visible at its phase angle of only 36°, which is even lower than that 
for the other three images (43°-70°). 

Given the geographical correlation between Occator and a localized 
water vapour source detected by Herschel, we suggest that this haze 
layer consists of water-ice particles and dust. Similarly to the activity 
at the surface of a comet, the haze forms in the morning after sunrise 
by the sublimation of water. The stream of vapour lifts tiny particles 
of dust and residual ice. Despite Ceres’ lack of a global internal heat 
source, this process resembles in part a mechanism suggested for vents 
on Enceladus'’. We conclude that a similar process occurs at feature 
A (see Fig. 2b). The diurnal variation of haze on Ceres could also be 
responsible for the short time variability of the water vapour absorption 
measured by the Herschel telescope*. The presence of near-surface haze 
is realistic, because the measured outflow velocity of water on Ceres* 
is 0.3-0.7kms~', comparable to the escape velocity’ of ~0.52kms~', 
which matches the expected speed for water molecules in this environ- 
ment. As water sublimates it expands away from the surface, dragging 
along dust. Because of the speed distribution in the gas, a significant 
fraction will not leave Ceres, causing short-term haze and possibly 
proximal deposition. By assuming a system without internal forces 
and considering a water vapour loss of a few kilograms per second 
during daytime’, the Occator spots are among the youngest features 
on Ceres. Our non-detection of plume activity and the low gas velocity 
rule out current cryovolcanic activity on larger scales, such as that 
seen on Enceladus’’. Our observations are compatible with dusty ice 
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material gently elevated away from surface deposits by sublimation, 
with no indication for other acceleration mechanisms. The process 
that has triggered this localized activity—for example, exposure of fresh 
ice by an impact or removal of a surficial cover by an internally driven 
explosive event?” *’—remains unresolved. 

Geophysical models suggest that Ceres contains about 25 wt% water 
in the form of ice and/or bound to minerals, evidenced by its low bulk 
density! of 2.2 cm 7%. FC data are consistent with the presence of 
water ice on Ceres. Unlike the situation at active icy satellites"**4, no 
high-reaching plumes are observed. However, it does seem that there 
is a significant amount of water ice”’, as also suggested by evolution 
models, potentially mixed with other phases, such as sulfates below a 
surface layer of insulating dark material. The global distribution and 
the geomorphology of the bright spots, showing lower reflectances 
than spots in Occator and feature A, but higher reflectances than the 
background surface, lead us to conclude that these are regions where 
the water sublimation process has stopped, probably owing to deple- 
tion of near-surface water ice resources or insulation by lag deposits. 
If most bright spots on Ceres represent these formerly active regions, 
then their global distribution indicates that the amount of near-surface 
water ice was (and maybe still is) significant, which is in agreement 
with the observation of relaxed crater morphologies on Ceres”. The 
global distribution of bright spots also suggests the presence of a global 
subsurface briny water ice layer. The simplest scenario is that the subli- 
mation process of water ice starts after a mixture of ice and salt minerals 
is exposed by an impact, which penetrates the insulating dark upper 
crust. The horizontal extent of the near-surface, thin haze cloud corre- 
sponds to a zone in which the spectral shape changes from that shown 
in Fig. 3b (central pit) to those shown in Fig. 3a (outer pit). It reflects 
the distance-dependent trade-off between supply of ice and dust from 
the central pit and the final sublimation of the haze and deposition of 
residual dust. 

Ceres is the first identified large body in the main asteroid belt show- 
ing not only primitive Solar System material, but also comet-like activity. 
Our results are consistent with widely distributed subsurface water or 
ice and water activity in the main asteroid belt, supporting the more 
recent view of a Solar System with a continuum in composition and ice 
content between asteroids and comets”. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Crater-based dating of geological units. To determine an approximate formation 
age of Occator, we measured the crater size-frequency distribution observed on 
the continuous ejecta blanket to ~1 crater radius from the crater rim following 
the methodology described in ref. 27. The proximal portion of the ejecta blanket 
was excluded from the counting area, owing to its hammocky surface texture, 
to ensure reliable crater identification. The measurements were carried out in a 
GIS environment (ESRI’s ArcGIS) using the CraterTools add-in, which helps to 
reduce map projection related distortions of crater diameters and counting areas. 
We used the FC clear filter images 40498, 40499, 40736, 40737, 40753, 40768, 40991 
and 41006. The statistical analysis was performed using the CraterStats software” 
including verification for a spatially random distribution of the measured craters*°. 

The cratering model age of 78 +5 Ma (that is, the formation age of Occator 
crater) derived for the ejecta blanket is based on the crater production and chronol- 
ogy functions of ref. 31. They assumed the same projectile distribution as observed 
on the Moon and a lunar-like time dependence of the projectile flux. These 
assumptions were also used for asteroid (4) Vesta, where measured crater reten- 
tion ages are in good agreement with radiometric howardite—eucrite-diogenite 
(HED) meteorite ages*”. 

We note that measured craters larger than 1.7 km in diameter are superposed 
by ejecta and, therefore, pre-date the Occator impact. In order to only utilize the 
smaller crater population superimposed on the ejecta, a resurfacing correction*?” 
was applied to derive the formation age. The crater size-frequency distribution is 
shown in a cumulative and differential plot (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Code availability. The software tools CraterTools”’ and Craterstats” used to meas- 
ure and analyse crater size-frequency distributions can be downloaded free of 
charge at http://www.geo.fu-berlin.de/en/geol/fachrichtungen/planet/software/ 
index.html. The Dawn FC images will be made available through the PDS website 
(https://pds.jpl.nasa.gov/). 

Spectral analysis. We examined the as-measured bright spot spectra and the 
same spectra after subtraction of the average Ceres spectrum. After subtraction, 
the bright spot spectra retained their respective red and blue slopes, as well as 
differences in slope and ‘kinks’ in the spectra. We compared the salient spec- 
tral characteristics to a suite of plausible geological analogues (magnesium sul- 
fates, magnesium carbonates, halide, water ice, hydroxides and clay minerals). 
Reflectance spectra from RELAB (http://www.planetary.brown.edu/relabdata/) 
and HOSERLab (http://psf-uwinnipeg.ca/FACILITIES/; http://psf.uwinnipeg.ca/ 
Sample_Database/) and ref. 33 were convolved to FC band passes by averaging 
reflectance values in the laboratory spectra over the FC band passes**. 


LETTER 


The best matches to the Ceres bright spot spectra in terms of similar spectral 
shapes and presence of slope changes and kinks longward of 0.555 1m were used 
to generate areal mixtures involving the average Ceres spectrum. We assumed 
that this spectrum would be representative of the surrounding ‘uncontaminated’ 
materials. In the absence of optical constants for most of these materials, we chose 
to construct simple mathematical areal mixtures of the average Ceres spectrum 
with the best end member, matching the spectra at the 0.653 1m FC band pass and 
weighting each spectrum by an abundance factor. Although mathematical areal 
mixtures are not ideally representative of how the bright materials are present on 
Ceres, they do provide a lower limit on the abundance of the bright materials, as 
bright materials are darkened by opaque phases (such as average Ceres) more in 
intimate versus areal mixtures. In our spectral comparisons, we focused on using 
fine-grained (<45 1m) reflectance spectra of bright materials and used only binary 
mixtures. 

Sample size. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Clear filter mosaic and locations of bright used for the mapping of the linear features. Both fractures and alignment 
material (red) and global lineaments (blue). Background map of Ceres of circular features have been mapped in blue. The former features could 

is shown in equirectangular projection, combining FC clear filter mosaics correspond to faults, and the latter could be pit crater chains or secondary 
from two different sequences of observations during the Rotational crater chains. Bright material surfaces are those showing an absolute 
Characterization 3 phase at a distance of ~14,000 km (RC3). Several reflectance larger than 0.037 at 0.55 ,1m. 


mosaics (all sequences from RC3 phase) with different stretches have been 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Interior of Occator crater. a, Image shows a 
scene of the centre of Occator crater from High Altitude Mapping Orbit 
(FC image 40752, resolution ~140 m per pixel) revealing curvilinear 
depressions and a smooth pond-like feature (arrow at upper centre) at one 
of its ends. A possible explanation of the last feature is former short-term 
liquid-flow material. b, Central and peripheral bright spots within Occator 
crater. A nonlinear stretch is applied to enhance the interior structure of 
the bright spot. c, 3D anaglyph (red-cyan glasses are required to see this 


scene in 3D) showing the northeastern portion of Occator crater. A flow 
lobe with well-defined margins at the image's centre is clearly visible. Note 
that the extent of secondary bright spot occurrences is confined to the 
extent of the flow lobe. Extensive slumping of wall material is observed 

in the northern portion of the crater. The anaglyph (images 40736 and 
40752) has a vertical exaggeration of 1.9 if viewed at a distance of 50cm. 
Arrows above scale bars point towards north; scale bars are 7 km long. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Crater counting area, superposed impact 
craters and model age. The upper panel shows the crater counting 

area (blue outline) and measured impact craters (red outlines) on the 
ejecta blanket of Occator crater (FC images 40498, 40499, 40736, 40737, 
40753, 40768, 40991 and 41006). On the basis of the mapped crater 
size-frequency distribution, we derived a model age of 78 + 5 Ma for the 
formation of Occator crater (lower panels) shown in cumulative (left) 
and differential (right) plots. To model an absolute age we used the 
production function (PF) and chronology function (CF) of ref. 31 

and fitted the isochron to the crater diameter range 0.5-1.7 km. Error 
bars are + the square-root of the cumulative number of craters per bin 
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divided by the counting area—the largest bins contain fewer craters and 
therefore have the largest error bars. The reference value N(1) denotes 

the cumulative number of craters larger than 1 km in diameter per 

square kilometre. Upper insets show results from a Monte-Carlo-based 
randomness analysis for the measured crater population using the mean 
second-closest neighbour distance (“M2CND’) and the standard deviation 
of adjacent area (SDAA?) methods*”. Standard deviations n, are plotted 
above and below the Monte-Carlo-derived mean. Details about the 
methods are given in ref. 30. Here, the observed crater population plots 
within the 30 range indicating a random distribution. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | 3D anaglyph of Occator crater. The interior of 
the 90.5-km-diameter crater is characterized by an abundance of terraces 
and a smooth inner floor surface. The inner crater rim appears scalloped 
in places. The central pit with the brightest spot on Ceres is partially 
rimmed. Occator ejecta extend up to one crater diameter outwards, 
partially or completely burying pre-existing terrain and impact craters. 
The anaglyph is composed of FC images 37674 and 37666. Vertical 
exaggeration is approximately 4.5 if viewed at a distance of 50 cm. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | 3D anaglyph of an unnamed crater hosting 
feature A. The large crater accommodating feature A is degraded 

and marked by a low-relief crater rim partially eroded by subsequent 
impact craters. Its interior exhibits a densely cratered floor and hosts 

an asymmetric dome. The bright material is exposed within a 10-km- 
diameter crater on the wall of the larger, degraded crater and its vicinity. 
3D anaglyph is composed of FC images 38409 and 38407. Vertical 
exaggeration is approximately 3.0 if viewed at a distance of 50cm. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Haze cloud intensity profile. Two flux profiles 
from FC clear filter images across the central part of Occator crater 
(indicated by the red line; see inset). Units of flux are counts per pixel 
(~1.5km x 1.5km). Each profile crosses the centres of the brightest and 
second brightest spots (see inset, noon image 37113). Two images were 
selected, the first (37113) showing the scene at low incidence and high 
emission angles, that is, an oblique view near local noon (‘Noon profile’). 
The second image (36681) was obtained at high angles in both emission 


and incidence, showing an oblique view near local sunset (‘Sunset profile’). 
While the ‘Noon profile’ shows a signal enhancement centred between the 
peaks, the ‘Sunset profile’ does not show this. The enhancement is best 
described by a parabolic fit of the background, ignoring the signal peaks 
(‘Parabolic fit of haze’). The shape of this fit is consistent with a diffuse light 
scattering component in Occator crater at maximum insolation, observable 
at very oblique views, which increase the length of the light path through the 
layer, resembling the phenomena associated with a haze layer. 
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Ammoniated phyllosilicates with a likely outer Solar 


System origin on (1) Ceres 


M. C. De Sanctis!, E. Ammannito!?, A. Raponi', S. Marchi!, T. B. McCord*, H. Y. McSween’, F. Capaccioni', M. T. Capria!, 
E.G. Carrozzo!, M. Ciarniello!, A. Longobardol, EF. Tosi!, S. Fonte!, M. Formisanol, A. Frigeri!, M. Giardino!, G. Magni!, 
E. Palomba!, D. Turrini!, F. Zambon!, J.-P Combe’, W. Feldman®, R. Jaumann’, L. A. McFadden’, C. M. Pieters’, 


T. Prettyman’, M. Toplis!°, C. A. Raymond!! & C. T. Russell? 


Studies of the dwarf planet (1) Ceres using ground-based and 
orbiting telescopes have concluded that its closest meteoritic 
analogues are the volatile-rich CI and CM carbonaceous 
chondrites’. Water in clay minerals’, ammoniated phyllosilicates*, 
or a mixture of Mg(OH), (brucite), Mg.CO; and iron-rich 
serpentine*® have all been proposed to exist on the surface. 
In particular, brucite has been suggested from analysis of the 
mid-infrared spectrum of Ceres®. But the lack of spectral data 
across telluric absorption bands in the wavelength region 2.5 to 
2.9 micrometres—where the OH stretching vibration and the 
H,0 bending overtone are found—has precluded definitive 
identifications. In addition, water vapour around Ceres has recently 
been reported’, possibly originating from localized sources. Here 
we report spectra of Ceres from 0.4 to 5 micrometres acquired at 
distances from ~82,000 to 4,300 kilometres from the surface. Our 
measurements indicate widespread ammoniated phyllosilicates 
across the surface, but no detectable water ice. Ammonia, 
accreted either as organic matter or as ice, may have reacted with 
phyllosilicates on Ceres during differentiation. This suggests that 
material from the outer Solar System was incorporated into Ceres, 
either during its formation at great heliocentric distance or by 
incorporation of material transported into the main asteroid belt. 

The Visible-Infrared Mapping Spectrometer VIR® on the Dawn 
spacecraft” obtained multi-spectral images of Ceres’ surface in the spec- 
tral range 0.4—5 zm with an instantaneous field of view of 250\1rad 
(Fig. 1). This range includes the 2.6-2.9 |1m spectral region precluded 
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Figure 1 | Average spectrum of Ceres. a, Average spectrum of Ceres from 
0.4,1m to 541m. No smoothing has been applied to the spectrum and some 
instrument artefacts are still present, especially in the thermal range 
(4.2-4.6 1m). Error bars were calculated taking into account a mean 
absolute deviation of the calibration uncertainties along the 256 samples, 


from telescopic measurements owing to the atmospheric absorp- 
tions. As such, Dawn data provide new constraints on Ceres’ surface 
composition. 

The average spectrum of Ceres’ surface measured by VIR shows a 
low level of reflectance combined with prominent thermal emission 
at longer wavelengths, indicative of a very dark, warm surface. At the 
spatial scale of ~11 km per pixel, daytime surface temperatures of 
Ceres span the range 180-240 K at a heliocentric distance of 2.86 Au, 
with maximum temperatures inferred in the equatorial region, corre- 
sponding to the minimum solar incidence angle. This range of tem- 
peratures is generally incompatible with a widespread occurrence of 
water ice on the surface, even if very small localized occurrences of 
water ice cannot be excluded!®. 

The geometric albedo obtained from VIR is 0.088 + 0.006 at 
0.55 1m, derived from Hapke modelling of the average surface pho- 
tometric properties of the body'!. The measured value of the albedo 
agrees with Hubble Space Telescope observations in the F555W filter’. 
Given the low albedo of the surface, single scattering dominates the 
reflectance. The thermally corrected reflectance spectrum of Ceres 
(Fig. 1b) shows that the 2.6—4.2 |1m wavelength region is character- 
ized by a broad asymmetric feature, characteristic of HxO/OH bearing 
materials. Within this broad absorption are several distinct absorption 
bands at 2.72 |um, 3.05-3.1 jum, 3.3-3.5 1m and 3.95 jum. 

Laboratory spectra of CM and CI carbonaceous chondrites 
measured under anhydrous conditions!? show the same promi- 
nent 2.7 11m OH absorption band as the Ceres spectrum, suggesting 
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but are not shown for clarity; they are of the same order as those in b. 
b, Expanded thermal-removed average Ceres spectrum in the 2-4.2 1m 
range. Main bands are indicated by arrows. I/F is the spectral radiance 
divided by the solar spectral irradiance. 
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Figure 2 | Spectrum of Ceres compared with spectra of carbonaceous 
chondrites. Shown are normalized reflectance spectra of CM/CI 
carbonaceous chondrites (Ivuna, Cold Bokkeveld, QUE 97990 and LAP 
03786) measured under dry conditions'* compared with Ceres’ spectrum 
acquired by VIR. The spectra have been offset for clarity. We thank 

D. Takir for the spectra of carbonaceous chondrites. 


some mineralogical similarity, consistent with the idea that these 
materials are relevant meteoritic analogues for Ceres)”. However, 
these chondrites are not a good match with Ceres at other wave- 
lengths (Fig. 2). Even if the spectrum of Ceres is broadly similar to 
that of CM chondrites, distinct spectral features indicate variations 
in mineral proportions that may reflect differences in alteration 
pathways and/or formation conditions. For instance, the ~4.0 1m 
absorption is stronger in the Ceres spectrum than in most CM/CI 
spectra, whereas the ~3.4|1m feature is usually stronger in CM/Cls. 
Moreover, CM and CI chondrites lack Ceres’ distinctive signature 
at 3.05-3.1 1m. 

The 3.05-3.1 1m band dominates Ceres’ ground-based spectra, 
and was also observed on two other asteroids". This signature has 
been attributed to a variety of different phases including water ice, 
hydrated or NHy-bearing clays and brucite*® (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Brucite, in particular, clearly shows this narrow characteristic absorp- 
tion’. Ammoniated mineral species, including NH,4-bearing annite 
and NH,-montmorillonite, have an absorption feature near 3.06 1m, 
which could account for this band. 

VIR observations show a strong and narrow absorption centred at 
2.72-2.73 jum. This characteristic feature is distinctive for OH-bearing 
minerals (Extended Data Fig. 1). H,O-bearing phases, however, show 
a much broader absorption band that is a poor match for the Ceres 
spectrum. Water ice does not fit the observed spectrum, consistent 
with its instability at the maximum surface temperature. OH stretching 
vibrations occur in the 2.7-2.85 1m range for phyllosilicates!*, with 
band centres at different wavelengths for different species. 
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Figure 3 | Spectral fits of the spectrum of Ceres. a, Results of the spectral 

fitting model (red curve) using brucite, Mg-carbonate, dark component 

and cronstedtite®; b, the same model (red curve) is shown over an 

extended spectral range (1-4.2|1m). Vertical grey bars represent regions 
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Ceres is rich in absorption bands in the 3-4 1m region, but the 
spectral range 1.0-2.5|1m lacks distinctive features. Conversely, some 
terrestrial HxO- and OH-bearing phases show numerous diagnos- 
tic bands over this spectral range. For example, brucite has a promi- 
nent 2.46 1m band that is absent in the Ceres spectra (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Also, the vibrations due to the OH overtone at about 1.4,1m 
and the bands due to H-O-H combination stretching and bending 
vibrations in the 1.9 1m region are absent in the Ceres spectrum. The 
combination of phyllosilicates with other species, however, can mask 
the presence of such bands. 

In order to model Ceres’ surface spectrum, we solved the radiative 
transfer equation in a particulate medium, using the Hapke model!’. 
We investigated several different combinations of mineralogical phases 
(Methods and Extended Data Tables 1 and 2). We started with a simple 
combination of water ice with a dark component (amorphous carbon 
or magnetite), but the presence of ice gives rise to clear absorption 
bands at 1.5j1m and 2m that are not present in our data (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Also, the 31m ice band centre does not fit the Ceres data. 
Magnetite (or carbon) in the fits represents a highly absorbing spe- 
cies whose specific character is not defined in this analysis. However, 
the mixture with magnetite fits the spectral slope between 1 1m and 
2.6|.m better. For this reason we choose to use magnetite in the other 
mixtures. 

While the mixture of brucite, MgCO3, a dark component, and 
Fe-serpentine (cronstedtite)° is able to match the Ceres spectrum in 
the 2.9-4.2 1m range, it fails to fit the intense 2.7 1m band (Fig. 3). 
Also, mixtures of water ice with CM or CI carbonaceous chondrite do 
not fit the Ceres spectrum (Extended Data Fig. 3 and Extended Data 
Table 2). The fit is also poor in the case of adding brucite and water to 
carbonaceous chondrites (Extended Data Fig. 3 and Extended Data 
Table 2). The prominent 2.7 1m band can be fitted by a mixture of 
phyllosilicates such as Mg-serpentine (antigorite) or tochilinite (struc- 
turally interlayered brucite and iron sulphide), with Fe-serpentine 
(cronstedtite), carbonate (dolomite) and magnetite (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a, b). The fit with antigorite is slightly better in reproducing the 
depth and centre of the 2.7 1m band; thus for the following fits we 
use antigorite to reproduce the 2.7 1m feature. However, the fit does 
not fully reproduce the absorption at 3.05-3.1 |1m. By analogy with 
CM chondrites, however, tochilinite is more likely than antigorite to 
be in equilibrium with cronstedtite and thus may be a more plau- 
sible phase!®. Addition of brucite to the mixture of phyllosilicates, 
carbonates and magnetite described above slightly improves the fits 
at 3.05-3.1 1m, but the fits are not satisfactory at shorter wavelengths 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data Table 2). 

Other species that have clear absorptions at 3.05-3.1 1m are ammonia- 
bearing minerals, which also show absorptions at 3.3 1m (ref. 19). 
The best fit of Ceres’ spectrum over the infrared range is consistently 
obtained by adding ammoniated phyllosilicates to a dark material 
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Figure 4 | Spectral fits of the spectrum of Ceres with ammonia- 
bearing species. a, Results of the spectral fitting model (red curve) using 
NH,-montmorillonite, antigorite, Mg-carbonate, and dark component; 


(magnetite), antigorite and carbonate (Fig. 4). Mixtures with differ- 
ent ammoniated clays (Fig. 4) can match the Ceres spectrum, but the 
specific clay mineral cannot be determined. Carbonates are always 
needed in the fit but the specific carbonate mineral is not fully con- 
strained because dolomite, magnesite and calcite produce equivalent 
matches to the observed Ceres spectrum (Extended Data Fig. 5 and 
Extended Data Table 2). 

Ammoniated clays on Ceres have been suggested previously*, pos- 
sibly formed by reaction with ammonia ice. Recent observation of 
substantial amounts of ammonia contained in organic compounds 
in some CI, CM and CR chondrites” suggests another mechanism 
for the formation of ammoniated clays on Ceres. The consistent 
'SN-enrichment of carbonaceous chondrite organic matter may indi- 
cate that enrichment occurred in the solar nebula before star forma- 
tion”®, although ammonia was also likely to have been processed into 
more complex molecules in the protoplanetary disk and parent bodies. 
Modest heating to 300-400°C of NHy-bearing organic matter in car- 
bonaceous chondrites releases ammonia”’, and a similar process on 
Ceres could have plausibly produced ammoniated phyllosilicates. The 
ability of smectite, especially montmorillonite, to incorporate ammo- 
nia by cation exchange is well documented”’. 

Ceres’ surface enrichment in ammoniated phyllosilicates and rela- 
tively low bulk density pose significant challenges to understanding 
its origin and formation. One view holds that Ceres and most C-type 
asteroids could have formed close to their current locations, inferred to 
be near the water snow line?*. However, CI/CM meteorites have bulk 
water contents of 15%-20% at most, whereas Ceres is inferred to be 
~30% water by mass, on the basis of its bulk density. This may indicate 
that Ceres retained more volatiles than objects represented in the mete- 
orite collection, or that it accreted from more volatile-rich material. 

We have shown here that the altered CM and CI carbonaceous chon- 
drites do not offer a good spectral match for Ceres, nor do all carbo- 
naceous chondrites show evidence of exposure to significant amounts 
of ammonia. Therefore, it seems unlikely that a substantial population 
of ammonia-rich planetesimals could have formed locally at Ceres’ 
current location in the main belt, even if the water snow line episodi- 
cally migrated about 1 au during the evolution of the protoplanetary 
disk?*-?4, However, it is possible that Ceres grew close to its present 
position by accreting pebble-sized objects, some of which could have 
drifted inward from larger heliocentric distances” where ammonia 
was stable. If the source of NH3 for ammoniated phyllosilicate was 
ammonia-bearing organic matter, Ceres could have accreted organics 
originally formed by irradiation of N2 ices condensed near or beyond 
the orbit of Neptune. 

Alternatively, Ceres may itself have formed further out in the Solar 
System, presumably in the trans-Neptunian disk, before being subse- 
quently implanted in the main belt”*®. This view is corroborated by the 
presence of ammonia ice on other large trans-Neptunian objects, such 
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b, results of the spectral fitting model (red curve) using NH,-annite, 
antigorite, Mg-carbonate, and dark component. Grey bars as in Fig. 3. 
Ceres’ spectrum is in black. Error bars as in Fig. 3. 


as Orcus and Charon?””’. The implantation of Ceres in the main belt 
could have taken place during a migratory phase of the giant planets, 
either during their growth in the protoplanetary disk”, or at a later 
time as a result of an orbital instability*°. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Spectral modelling. The surface spectrum of Ceres reported in the main text 
is derived as a median of ~2,500 spectra acquired during the first phase of the 
mission, under standard viewing geometry (incidence angle 30°, emission angle 
0°). The resulting spectrum has been corrected for thermal emission by removing 
a Planck function produced by the best fit with the measured spectra. We model 
the Ceres average spectrum as formed by an intimate mixture of different end- 
members, starting from their optical constants. We take advantage of Hapke 
theory’” which characterizes light scattering in particulate media. The optical con- 
stants, when not available from literature, are derived from reflectance spectra as in 
ref. 31. The end-members treated in this work are listed in Extended Data Table 1. 
The best fit between the Ceres spectrum and the models are obtained by means of 
a least squares optimization algorithm as in ref. 32, where the free parameters are 
the abundances and grain sizes of each end-member (abundances, grain sizes and 
x’ reported in Extended Data Table 2). 

Laboratory spectra of minerals. The carbonaceous chondrite laboratory reflec- 
tance spectra used as end-members presented were measured at the Reflectance 
Experiment LABoratory (RELAB) at Brown University and obtained through 
the RELAB online database. Ivuna and Murchison samples were heated in a 
vacuum cell at different temperatures for one week****, The sample lost a large 
part of its 3 j1m water band by heating at 300°C. MAC87300 is a candidate for 
thermally metamorphosed CI/CM/CR meteorites, and was classified as an 
anomalous C2*°. 

The magnesite (MgCO3) mineral standard is from Brumado Bahia, Brazil. It was 
measured using a bi-directional VNIR spectrometer from 0.3 |1m to 2.5,1m under 
ambient conditions, and a Nicolet Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) spectrometer 
in a biconical configuration from 11m to 50\1m, in an environment purged of 
HO and CO; for 10-12h, at Brown University’s RELAB*. Spectra of dolomite, 
calcite and siderite were measured both at the University of Winnipeg PSF with an 
ASD Field Spec Pro HR spectrometer between 0.35 ,1m and 2.5,1m, and at Brown 
University with the RELAB facility between 2.0}1m and 251m (ref. 37). 

Reflectance spectra of NH4-montorillonite were measured using a Nicolet 740 
FTIR spectrometer in a H,O- and CO}-purged environment. For further details 
see ref. 38. Spectra of NHy-annite, cronstedtite and brucite were obtained through 
the RELAB online database. 

Spectral fits including water ice and amorphous carbon were modelled using 
optical constants as derived in refs 39-43. 

Spectra of magnetite were measured both at the University of Winnipeg PSF 
with an ASD Field Spec Pro HR spectrometer between 0.35 1m and 2.5|1m, and 
at Brown University with the RELAB facility between 2.0,1m and 251m (ref. 44). 
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Laboratory spectra of antigorite were measured after the samples were heated 
in a vacuum cell at different temperatures at the RELAB facility’. 
Sample size. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Code availability. We have opted not to make the code available because it is based 
ona well-known light scattering theory as described in Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Spectral fit of the spectrum of Ceres including —_ chondrite (c; heated at 500°C); and water ice, Ivuna CI chondrite (heated 
carbonaceous chondrites. a—d, Results of the spectral fitting model (red at 500°C) and brucite (d). Ceres’ spectrum is in black. Error bars and 
curves) using water ice and Ivuna CI chondrite (a; heated at 500°C); water _vertical grey bars as in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

ice and MAC 87300 CM chondrite (b); water ice and Murchison CM 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Spectral fit of the spectrum of Ceres including dolomite and magnetite (c); and antigorite, brucite, dolomite and magnetite 
cronstedtite, tochilinite and brucite. a-d, Results of the spectral fitting (d). Ceres’s spectrum is in black. Error bars and vertical grey bars as in 


model (red curves) using tochilinite, cronstedtite, dolomite and magnetite (a); Extended Data Fig. 2. 
antigorite, cronstedtite, dolomite and magnetite (b); tochilinite, brucite, 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Spectral fit of the spectrum of Ceres including _ magnetite and magnesite (c); and NHy-annite, antigorite, magnetite and 
different carbonates. a—d, Results of the spectral fitting model (red dolomite (d). Ceres’ spectrum is in black. Error bars and vertical grey bars 
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annite, antigorite, magnetite and calcite (b); NH4-annite, antigorite, 
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Extended Data Table 1 | End-members used in the mixtures 


Mineral / Rock _—_Semple name id 


eee | carbon a ee i constant from [39] 


SS ee TXH-064-HB Takahiro Hiroi, Brown University 
Dept. of Geological Sciences 


Ivuna (heated 500 °C) MP-TXH-018 Takahiro Hiroi, Brown University, 
Dept. of Geological Sciences 


MAC87300 MP-TXH-045 Takahiro Hiroi, Brown University, 
Dept. of Geological Sciences 


magnetite MG-EAC-002 Edward A. Cloutis, University of Winnipeg, 
Department of Geography 


brucite JB-JLB-944 Janice L. Bishop, 
pes [settee 
University of Winnipeg, Department of Geography 


cronstedtite CR-EAC-021 Edward A. Cloutis, 

University of Winnipeg, Department of Geography 
antigorite (heated 500 ‘C) AT-TXH-007 Takahiro Hiroi, Brown University, 

Dept. of Geological Sciences 


NH4-montmorillonite JB-JLB-189 Janice L. Bishop, 
SETI Institute 


NH4-annite AA-A1S-002 Alexander Smirnov, 
— oa State University of New York, Dept. of 
Geosciences 
dolomite CB-EAC-003 Edward A. Cloutis, 
| | University of Winnipeg, Department of Geography 
calcite CA-EAC-010 Edward A. Cloutis, 
| oe | University of Winnipeg, Department of Geography 
SETI Institute 
Department of Geography 


Optical constant from [40,41,42,43] 


All the spectra are from the RELAB database and are described in the Methods section. Note optical constants of amorphous carbon are from ref. 39, and those of water ice are from refs 40-43. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Details of results obtained using different end-members 


% 
brucite 13 30 
cronstedtite 5 40 Fig. 3-a-b 
Mg-carbonates 1 10 main text 
dark component 83 * 
NH4 montmorillonite 6 ae 
antigorite 5 90 f Fig. 4-a 
Mg-carbonates 5 10 main text 
dark component 84 80 
NH4 annite 6 a 
antigorite  ] 180 0.79 Fig. 4-b 
Mg-carbonates 25 2 main text 
dark component 60 80 
amorphous carbon 97 extended data 
magnetite 100 extended data 
lvuna CC (500 C id extended data 
MAC CC id extended data 
Murchison CC 90 i extended data 
water ice 4 60 Fig. 3-d 
lvuna CC (500 C) 77 sj 3.30 extended data 
brucite 19 10 
tochilinite 9 30 
cronstedtite 5 70 1.18 Fig. 4-a 
dolomite 1 70 extended data 
magnetite 85 180 
antigorite 10 50 
cronstedtite 7 30 1.28 Fig. 4-b 
dolomite 1 20 extended data 
magnetite 82 100 
tochilinite 6 90 
brucite 5 50 2.14 Fig. 3-c 
dolomite 2 100 extended data 
magnetite 87 80 
antigorite 6 100 
brucite 5 100 2.74 Fig. 4-d 
dolomite 2 100 extended data 
magnetite 87 80 
NH4 annite r/ “ 
antigorite 10 160 0.80 Fig. 5-a 
magnetite 78 100 extended data 
siderite 5 10 
NH4 annite 7 ae 
antigorite 10 190 0.82 Fig. 5-b 
magnetite 78 85 extended data 
calcite 5 15 
NH4 annite 7 ial 
antigorite 11 190 0.79 Fig. 5-c 
magnetite 69 80 extended data 
magnesite 13 10 
NH4 annite 6 * 
antigorite 9 180 0.79 Fig. 5-d 
magnetite 60 80 extended data 
dolomite 25 2 


Spectra are given in Figs 3 and 4, and in Extended Data Figs 2-5. 
*Grain size cannot be determined unequivocally. In the case of very dark materials, albedo is weakly linked to the grain size. 
**The lack of grain size information for the measured reflectance spectra used as input prevents the determination of the effect of grain size on albedo. 
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Nanoscale intimacy in bifunctional catalysts for 
selective conversion of hydrocarbons 


Jovana Zeéevic!, Gina Vanbutsele’, Krijn P. de Jong! & Johan A. Martens 


The ability to control nanoscale features precisely is increasingly 
being exploited to develop and improve monofunctional catalysts!~*. 
Striking effects might also be expected in the case of bifunctional 
catalysts, which are important in the hydrocracking of fossil and 
renewable hydrocarbon sources to provide high-quality diesel 
fuel>-’. Such bifunctional hydrocracking catalysts contain metal sites 
and acid sites, and for more than 50 years the so-called intimacy 
criterion® has dictated the maximum distance between the two types 
of site, beyond which catalytic activity decreases. A lack of synthesis 
and material-characterization methods with nanometre precision 
has long prevented in-depth exploration of the intimacy criterion, 
which has often been interpreted simply as ‘the closer the better’ for 
positioning metal and acid sites*"'". Here we show for a bifunctional 
catalyst—comprising an intimate mixture of zeolite Y and alumina 
binder, and with platinum metal controllably deposited on either 
the zeolite or the binder—that closest proximity between metal and 
zeolite acid sites can be detrimental. Specifically, the selectivity when 
cracking large hydrocarbon feedstock molecules for high-quality 
diesel production is optimized with the catalyst that contains 
platinum on the binder, that is, with a nanoscale rather than closest 
intimacy of the metal and acid sites. Thus, cracking of the large and 
complex hydrocarbon molecules that are typically derived from 
alternative sources, such as gas-to-liquid technology, vegetable oil or 
algal oil®’, should benefit especially from bifunctional catalysts that 
avoid locating platinum on the zeolite (the traditionally assumed 
optimal location). More generally, we anticipate that the ability 
demonstrated here to spatially organize different active sites at the 
nanoscale will benefit the further development and optimization of 
the emerging generation of multifunctional catalysts!2-}. 
Bifunctional catalysts for the conversion of hydrocarbons contain 
metal sites next to acid sites. In the case of the conversion of normal 
alkanes, the metal sites catalyse (de)hydrogenation reactions; the acid 
sites catalyse isomerization and cracking reactions, to obtain iso- 
alkanes of the same or reduced molecular weight, respectively'®. The 
critical properties of these catalysts are the ratio of metal sites relative 
to acid sites, and the proximity of both sites to each other®!”, This 
latter aspect is further illustrated by the schematic presentation of 
hydrocracking reactions in Fig. 1. The normal alkene reaction inter- 
mediate has to diffuse from the metal site to the acid site; the iso- 
alkene reaction intermediate must diffuse the other way. If the distances 
are too large and diffusivity too low, concentration gradients develop 
and catalytic activity decreases. The intimacy criterion put forward by 
Weisz® in 1962 provides the maximum distance between both types of 
site, beyond which catalytic activity decreases. Since then it has been 
realized that, even more importantly, selectivity might also be affected 
by intimacy®"'"'®: if the distances between metal and acid sites are 
large, iso-alkenes might undergo secondary reactions, giving rise to 
gas and to coke. Systematic quantitative studies on intimacy effects 
have been carried out only at the macroscale*!'8 (tens of micrometres 
and larger); meanwhile, in many other studies the metal function has 


been put as close as possible to the acid sites®™’? (in particular in the 
case of metal dispersed in acid zeolite). These findings have led to the 
general belief that, as far as the intimacy of bifunctional catalysts goes, 
‘the closer the better’ 

Here we report a new methodology for controlling and imaging 
the intimacy of metal and acid sites at the nanoscale, with large pos- 
itive effects on selectivity. Our strategy for controlling the distance 
between metal and acid sites starts with an intimate mixture of 50 wt% 
mesoporous zeolite Y (designated Y; this provides the acid sites) and 
50 wt% 7y-alumina binder (designated as A), obtained by extrusion and 
referred to as Y/A. Energy dispersive X-ray (EDX) spectroscopy maps 
of a 70-nm-thick ultramicrotomed slice of Y/A (Fig. 2) show the two 
components mixed at the nanoscale, with zeolite crystals (of diame- 
ter 500-1,000 nm) being surrounded by at least one layer of alumina, 
and alumina regions not exceeding 51m in length. Porosity, apparent 
as black voids in the EDX map (Fig. 2a) and as revealed by nitrogen 
physisorption (Extended Data Fig. 1), enables molecular transport via 
diffusion throughout the extrudates. 

We then exploit the difference between ion exchange and electro- 
static adsorption”®”! to direct the subsequent deposition of platinum 
(Pt) metal precursor: ion exchange at pH5 with an aqueous solution 
of Pt(NH3)4(NO3)2 results in Pt cations being located exclusively on 
the zeolite component, whereas electrostatic adsorption at pH3 from 


‘se Bifunctional 
3 catalyst 3 


Figure 1 | Scheme of hydrocracking reactions that use a bifunctional 
catalyst. Feed normal alkane molecules (F) are dehydrogenated on a 
metal surface, producing alkene intermediates (F=). The alkenes diffuse 
to zeolite Bronsted acid sites, on which they undergo acid-catalysed 
skeletal isomerization, which can be followed by one (D=) or more (G=) 
cracking events, sometimes leading to coke formation. Isomerized (D=) 
and/or cracked (D=, G=) alkene intermediates diffuse to the metal site 
and are hydrogenated to form isomerized or cracked products D (diesel) 
and G (gas). 
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Figure 2 | Distribution of zeolite Y and alumina components within 
Y/A extrudates. a, EDX map of a 70-nm-thick section of a Y/A extrudate, 
showing the location of silicon (Si, green) and aluminium (Al, red), which 
are indicative of the presence of the zeolite Y and alumina components, 


a solution of H,PtCl, deposits Pt anions exclusively on the alumina 
component (see Methods). The resulting samples, Pt-Y/A and Pt-A/Y, 
are then either heat-treated in Hz, or heat-treated in H2 followed by 
1 vol% Oz in Ng, respectively, to generate Pt metal particles with a size 
of about 3 nm (refs 22, 23). Inductively coupled plasma (ICP) analysis 
shows the Pt-Y/A and Pt-A/Y samples to have comparable Pt loading 
of 0.6 wt% and 0.7 wt%, respectively, which suffices to maintain the 
metal-acid balance needed for so-called ideal hydrocracking". 
High-angle annular dark-field scanning transmission electron 
microscopy (HAADF-STEM) imaging and EDX elemental mapping 
of 70-nm-thick ultramicrotomed sections of Pt-Y/A (Fig. 3a, b and 
Extended Data Fig. 2a) confirms that Pt particles with a narrow size dis- 
tribution, around 2.5 nm, are exclusively present in the zeolite crystals. 
Cutting the extrudates with ultramicrotomy to produce 70-nm-thick 
slices was crucial, to expose regions that contain purely the zeolite or 
alumina components. The images in Fig. 3a, b and electron tomography 
observations of Pt-Y/A (Extended Data Fig. 3a) reveal Pt nanoparticles 


Figure 3 | Controlled deposition of platinum (Pt) on either the zeolite 
Y or the alumina component of Y/A extrudates. a, b, Pt-Y/A. The 
HAADF-STEM image (a) is of a 70-nm-thick section of a Pt-Y/A sample, 
with Pt particles of ~2.5 nm residing exclusively within the zeolite crystals, 
as evident from the EDX map (b) showing Pt (yellow), Si (green) and Al 
(red) signals. c, d, Pt-A/Y. Shown are an HAADF-STEM image (c) and 
EDX map (d) of a 70-nm-thick section of Pt-A/Y, with Pt particles (yellow) 
of ~3.5 nm residing exclusively on the alumina platelets (red) while the 
zeolite crystals (green) are empty. Scale bars, 50 nm. 
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respectively, of Y/A. b, EDX map showing only the Si (green) signal, 
corresponding to the presence of zeolite Y. c, EDX map showing only the 
Al (red) signal, most pronounced in regions containing pure alumina 
phase. Scale bars, 2 1m. 


located within the zeolite crystals even though they exceed the size of 
the micropores (roughly 1 nm), as reported previously”. In the Pt-A/Y 
sample, Pt particles with an average size of 3.5nm and narrow size 
distribution reside exclusively on the alumina phase of the extrudates 
(Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data Fig. 2b). The absence of Pt particles in 
the zeolite crystals was confirmed by electron tomography (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). 

The two catalysts thus have well defined structures, with Pt parti- 
cles of comparable size located either inside the zeolite pores in closest 
proximity to the zeolite acid sites (in the Pt-Y/A sample), or within a 
nanoscale distance from the acid sites of the zeolite when located on 
the binder (in Pt-A/Y). Given that only about 0.6 wt% of Pt was loaded 
on the pre-shaped Y/A extrudates, no change in textural properties 
is expected compared with pristine Y/A extrudates. Temperature- 
programmed desorption of ammonia also indicates very similar 
acidities for the two catalysts (Extended Data Fig. 4). The two cata- 
lyst samples, with all structural parameters being identical except for 
the Pt location, therefore allow us to evaluate the impact of nanoscale 
intimacy on hydroconversion activity and selectivity. 

The model feedstocks in our catalysis experiments are n-decane 
(n-Cj), n-nonadecane (n-Cj9) and pristane (2,6, 10, 14-tetramethylpen- 
tadecane, i-Cj9), with the two catalysts showing very similar n-Cj 
and n-Cj9 conversion activity (Fig. 4a, b). But Pt-Y/A, with its metal 
and zeolite acid sites in closest proximity, exhibits improved activity 
over Pt-A/Y in the conversion of multibranched i-Cy9 feed molecules 
(Fig. 4c). Assuming a typical, normal alkene diffusivity in zeolite Y of 
1.0 x 10-°m?s~!, the maximum intersite distance for n-alkane con- 
version has been estimated to be 4.5 1m, using the formula for the 
intimacy criterion**. With Pt on the alumina binder, the maximum 
distance between sites of about 500 nm is below this estimate and in 
line with the identical catalytic activities of the two catalysts for n-Cjo 
and n-Cj9 conversion (Fig. 4a, b). For i-Cj9, however, the lower activity 
of Pt-A/Y points to its activity being limited by transport of the bulky 
tetramethylbranched i-Cj9 alkene molecules, with their estimated 
diffusivity of only 1.0 x 107!!m?s7!. 

In contrast to their conversion activities, the selectivities of the two 
catalysts differ remarkably with all three feeds (Fig. 4d-f): the Pt-A/Y 
catalyst always produces a much higher yield of skeletal isomers, thus 
illustrating the importance of nanoscale intimacy between (de)hydro- 
genation and acid functions for the selectivity of bifunctional cata- 
lysts. Skeletal branching is succeeded by cracking of the carbon chains. 
Undesired multiple cracking leads to C3-C, products”, indicated as gas 
(Fig. 1). The cracking products formed at the same cracking conversion 
rate were identical for the two catalysts when the feedstock was n-Cjo, 
but markedly different when the feedstock was n-Cj9 (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). In case of n-Cjo, the product distribution was shifted towards 
the more desired range of middle distillates (Cj9—Cy9) when using the 
Pt-A/Y catalyst; the Pt-Y/A catalyst produced more gas (C3-C,) and 
naphtha (C;-Cy) (Extended Data Fig. 5b). 

High isomerization yield and limited secondary cracking are charac- 
teristics of ideal hydrocracking. In this regard, the Pt-A/Y catalyst, with 
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Figure 4 | Impact of nanoscale intimacy on hydrocracking activity and 
selectivity. a-c, The percentage of alkane feedstock converted is shown 
against the reaction temperature for Pt-Y/A (green squares) or Pt-A/Y 
(red triangles) catalysts. The feedstocks are: a, n-decane (n-Cj9); 

b, n-nonadecane (n-Cj9); and ¢, pristane (i-Cj9). d-f, Product yields from 
d, n-decane, e, n-nonadecane, and f, pristane feedstocks, when using 


the metal function residing on alumina and thus more distant from the 
zeolite acid sites, outperforms the Pt-Y/A catalyst, in which Pt nano- 
particles are located inside the zeolite micropores and are thus in more 
intimate contact with the acid sites. These findings contradict previous 
suggestions that having the metal and acid functions as close as pos- 
sible promotes immediate hydrogenation of alkene intermediates and 
prevents undesired consecutive reactions such as multiple cracking" 
(Fig. 1). We note that in the earlier work n-hexadecane was often used 
as the feedstock, whereas we used a range of hydrocarbons (-Cjo, n- 
Cj, i-Cj9), allowing us to delineate the effects of intimacy on activity 
and selectivity. Moreover, in earlier studies a systematic variation in 
intimacy was achieved by mixing separately functionalized powders at 
the macroscale (tens of micrometres and more)*!"18, whereas we used 
synthesis and characterization methods that allow for direct control 
of intimacy at the nanoscale and for observation of the reported large 
impact. 

When using the catalyst Pt-Y/A, where the Pt metal function 
resides inside the zeolite crystals and in the highest possible intimacy 
with acid sites, feed molecules have to diffuse through the micropores 
to reach the metal sites. Once alkene intermediates are formed on the 
metal, we envisage them remaining trapped in the zeolite micropores 
because of their strong adsorption on acid sites and concomitant 
slow diffusion and longer residence times. This increases the prob- 
ability of secondary reactions, particularly multiple cracking. With 
the catalyst Pt-A/Y, in which metal nanoparticles are located outside 
the zeolite crystals on the more easily accessible alumina binder, 
alkene intermediates formed on the metal sites diffuse through wide 
pores to the zeolite, where they immediately undergo isomerization. 
We suggest that alkene intermediates react mainly in the outer zeolite 
layers near the crystal surface, from where they can rapidly diffuse 
back to the metal sites on the alumina. This mechanism has been 
proposed for medium-pore zeolites exhibiting so-called pore mouth 
catalysis”°, and is now extended to reactions of heavy alkanes on 
large-pore zeolite Y. 

Hydrocracking catalysts that involve sulfided nickel molybdenum 
on alumina~zeolite, in which metal (sulfide) particles are mainly on 
the alumina binder®”®, are widely used and probably already meet 
the requirement that the optimal location for the metal function of 


n-C,g conversion (%) 


20 40 
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100 


Pt-Y/A (green) or Pt-A/Y (red) catalysts. Solid lines and filled symbols 
show the yields of isomerized products; dashed lines and open symbols 
show cracked products. Experiments were performed at a pressure of 
0.45 MPa and a H/hydrocarbon molar ratio of 214 (n-decane); 

or a pressure of 0.65 MPa and a H/hydrocarbon molar ratio of 14.6 
(m-nonadecane and pristane). 


bifunctional catalysts is not in the micropores of the zeolite, as long 
perceived, but rather on the binder or on the surface/in the mesopores 
of the zeolite. But with the worldwide growing interest in alternative 
feedstocks, such as those based on gas-to-liquids® technology and on 
vegetable oil and algal oil’, molecules of even larger complexity and 
size present new challenges to the process of hydroconversion for 
high-quality diesel production. Improving hydrocracking catalysts 
generally, and in such challenging applications, will undoubtedly ben- 
efit from full control over the size and location of the metal function in 
complex catalysts, complementing recent efforts that have focused on 
nanozeolites!°”’, hierarchical zeolites”*, metal particle size”? and nano- 
scale characterization*’ to improve our understanding. Our control 
strategy—and the methodology used to achieve it—can be extended 
to other bifunctional catalysts!?-!°, and provides the opportunity for 
tailoring catalyst properties in accordance with the specific require- 
ments of the target process, beyond a simple ‘the closer the better 
notion of intimacy. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Catalyst synthesis. Cylindrical extrudates with length ~8 mm and diameter 
~2mm, containing 50 wt% of mesoporous zeolite Y (Zeolyst CBV 760, 
Si/Al = 30 at/at) and 50 wt% of -alumina, were obtained from Shell Projects 
and Technology and are designated as Y/A. Extrudates were crushed and sieved 
to produce particles of 0.2-0.5 mm and, as such, were used as a support for Pt. 
Pt(NH3)4(NO3)2 (99.995% purity) was purchased from Sigma-Aldrich, and 
H2PtCl¢e6H2O (40 wt% Pt) was purchased from Merck. 

Introduction of Pt on the zeolite component—Pt-Y/A catalyst. 1.485 g of 0.2-0.5-mm 
Y/A particles were suspended in 450 ml Milli-Q water at room temperature and 
stirred for 1 hour, after which the pH of the suspension was 6.4. Aqueous solution 
(50 ml) containing 29.8 mg of Pt(NH3)4(NO3)2 was added dropwise to the sus- 
pension, after which the pH dropped to 5.3. At these conditions, ion exchange of 
zeolite protons with Pt(NH3)4°* was dominant over electrostatic adsorption on 
alumina, because the latter surface at pH <9 is positively charged and does not 
interact strongly with Pt cations”®. ICP analysis showed that, under these synthesis 
conditions, ion exchange led to Pt loading of 0.6 wt% (intake 1.0 wt%) with respect 
to Y/A. After addition of the Pt precursor, the suspension was stirred for another 
3 hours, after which the pH dropped to 4.9. The suspension was filtered and washed 
with Milli-Q water, and dried in air overnight at 120°C. Dried catalyst was reduced 
in a flow of H) (gas hourly space velocity, GHSV, ~2,580 h~!) for 3h at 600°C, 
using a ramp of 5°C min |. 

Introduction of Pt on the alumina component—Pt-A/Y catalyst. A suspension con- 
taining 1.491 g of 0.2-0.5-mm Y/A extrudates particles in 450 ml Milli-Q water 
was stirred for 1 hour at room temperature, after which the pH of the suspension 
was lowered from 6.2 to 2.6 by adding 1 M HCI solution. To achieve the same Pt 
loading as for Pt-Y/A, we added 50 ml of aqueous solution containing 22.5 mg of 
H2PtCl¢*6H20 salt (pH = 2.7) dropwise to the suspension. At the applied pH range, 
it is expected that PtCl,?~ will be adsorbed onto the positively charged alumina 
surface?!, whereas no ion exchange or electrostatic adsorption on the zeolite will 
take place. ICP analysis confirmed that electrostatic adsorption was complete and 
that Pt loading was 0.7 wt% (intake 0.6 wt%) with respect to Y/A. After 3 hours 
of stirring (pH increased to 3.3), the suspension was filtered and washed with 
Milli-Q water, and dried in air overnight at 120°C. Dried catalyst was reduced 
in a flow of Hz (GHSV ~2,580h7!) for 3 hours at 600°C, with a heating ramp of 
5°Cmin!, and then heat treated for 1 hour at 600°C in a flow of 1 vol% O} in N> 
(GHSV ~2,580h7). 

When preparing smaller amounts of catalysts, we decreased the volume of 
Milli-Q water in the suspension proportionally, while a GHSV of ~3,300h~! was 
used for heat treatments; however, we observed no impact of these changes on 
catalyst structure. 

Catalyst characterization. N2 physisorption measurements were performed ona 
Micromeritics TriStar 3000 at liquid nitrogen temperature. The sample was dried 
for 14h at 300°C in N> flow before measurement. 

Temperature-programmed desorption (TPD) of ammonia was performed on 
a Micromeritics AutoChem II equipped with a thermal conductivity detector 
(TCD). Before TPD, 0.1 g of catalyst was dried in He for 1 hour at 600°C, with a 
heating ramp of 10°C min !. The temperature was then decreased to 100°C and 
ammonia (10 vol% in He) was adsorbed in a pulse-wise manner until oversatu- 
rated, after which the physisorbed ammonia was removed by flowing He for 1h 
at 100°C. The ammonia desorption was monitored until 600°C with a ramp of 
5°Cmin 1}. 
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ICP analysis of Pt was performed at Kolbe Mikroanalytisches Laboratorium 
using an ICP-optical emission spectrometer (Perkin Elmer) after sample dissolu- 
tion according to standard in-house procedures. 

Electron microscopy studies. HAADF imaging and EDX analysis (Figs 2 and 3, 
Extended Data Fig. 2) were performed on a Talos™ F200X transmission elec- 
tron microscope (from FEI), equipped with a high-brightness field emission gun 
(X-FEG) and a Super-X G2 EDX detector. For these analyses, catalysts were embed- 
ded in Epofix resin, left to cure in air overnight at 60°C, and cut to 70-nm sections 
using a Reichert-Jung Ultracut E ultramicrotome with Diatome Ultra 35° diamond 
knife. Sections were deposited on carbon-coated copper TEM grids. Images and 
elemental EDX maps were acquired using Velox™ analytical and imaging software 
in a scanning transmission mode, with a camera length of 77 mm. Elemental EDX 
maps of 700 x 700 pixels (Fig. 2) were acquired with a 30-min acquisition time. 
Elemental EDX maps of 512 x 512 pixels (Fig. 3b, d and Extended Data Fig. 2) 
were acquired with a 15-min acquisition time and processed in Velox™ using the 
box filter (3 x 3). Electron tomography was performed using Tecnai 20 (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a) and Talos™ F200X (Extended Data Fig. 3b) transmission electron 
microscopes. For electron tomography, catalysts were ground, sonicated in ethanol 
and drop-casted on Quantifoil R2/1 Cu TEM grids, with a thin carbon film and 
5-nm Au particles as fiducial markers. Series of bright-field TEM images were 
taken with either a bottom-mounted charge-coupled-device camera from TVIPS 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a) or a Ceta 16 M camera (Extended Data Fig. 3b), over an 
angle range of 76° with a tilt increment of 2°. Tilt series were aligned using the 
IMOD software package”! and by tracking 5-nm Au fiducial markers from the 
TEM grid. Aligned series were binned by a factor of 2 and reconstructed in IMOD*? 
using the weighted back projection (WBP) algorithm. Resulting reconstructions 
had a voxel size of (0.36 nm)’, (0.34nm)°, (0.28 nm)? or (0.26 nm)?, depending on 
the magnification used. 

Catalytic tests. Catalytic tests were performed in continuous-flow fixed-bed reac- 
tors. n-Decane (Sigma) hydroconversion was performed in a high-throughput 
reactor***’, The catalyst weight was 50 mg; the total pressure was 0.45 MPa; the 
molar ratio of Hz to n-decane was 214; and the space time at the reactor entrance, 
W/EF (contact time/rate of gas circulation), was 1,400 kgs mol’. n-Nonadecane 
(Sigma, 98%) was dissolved in heptane (Acros Organics) at 1 mol% concentration. 
The mixture was vaporized at 280°C and mixed with hydrogen before feeding 
it to the reactor. The catalyst weight was 200 mg; the reaction was performed 
at a pressure of 0.65 MPa; the molar ratio of Hz to hydrocarbons was 14.6; and 
W/F was 713kgsmol'. Under the investigated reaction conditions, heptane 
was confirmed to be inert. The same reaction conditions as for n-nonadecane 
conversion were used for pristane (Sigma, 98%) hydroconversion. The reaction 
products were analysed by on-line gas chromatography over an apolar capillary 
column (HP-1) and flame ionization detector. In both reactors, temperature was 
increased stepwise, and the reaction was equilibrated for 1 hour before product 
sampling. 


31. Kremer, J. R., Mastronarde, D. N. & McIntosh, J. R. Computer visualization of 
three-dimensional image data using IMOD. J. Struct. Biol. 116, 71-76 (1996). 

32. Huybrechts, W., Mijoin, J., Jacobs, P. A. & Martens, J. A. Development of a 
fixed-bed continuous-flow high-throughput reactor for long-chain n-alkane 
hydroconversion. Appl. Catal. A 243, 1-13 (2003). 

33. Burnens, G., Bouchy, C., Guillon, E. & Martens, J. Hydrocracking reaction 
pathways of 2,6,10,14-tetramethylpentadecane model molecule on bifunctional 
silica-alumina and ultrastable Y zeolite catalysts. J. Catal. 282, 145-154 (2011). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Textural analysis of Y/A extrudates. 

a, N physisorption isotherm (adsorption and desorption), plotting the 
adsorbed N2 volume (in cm? g~'), referred to a standard temperature and 
pressure (STP) of 0°C and 1 atmosphere, against the relative pressure, 
P/Po. The isotherm shows the hysteresis loop that is indicative of the 
presence of mesopores (of diameter 2-50 nm). In addition, the quantity of 
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Nz that is adsorbed at very low relative pressure indicates the presence of 
micropores (of diameter ~1 nm). b, The Barrett-Joyner—Halenda (BJH) 
pore-size distribution, derived from the adsorption branch of the isotherm 
in a, points to the broad size distribution of mesopores and macropores 
(macropores having a diameter greater than 50 nm). V is the pore volume; 
D is the pore diameter. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Controlled deposition of platinum. a, Left, Right, EDX elemental maps of the region outlined in red at the left. 
an HAADF-STEM image of a 70-nm-thick section of the Pt-Y/A catalyst. Pt particles (yellow) are present in the alumina region (red), while the 
Right, EDX elemental maps of the region outlined in green in the zeolite crystal (green) contains no Pt particles. The bright spot and line in 
HAADF-STEM image. The EDX maps show the presence of Pt particles the HAADF-STEM image of Pt-A/Y, below the mapped region of interest, 
(yellow) in the zeolite region (green, with the dominant Si signal); the originate from prolonged electron-beam exposure. Scale bars in the EDX 
alumina region (red) is empty. ‘O’ denotes the oxygen signal. b, Left, an maps represent 50 nm. 


HAADF-STEM image of a 70-nm-thick section of the Pt-A/Y catalyst. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Three-dimensional structural analysis using 
electron tomography. a, Pt-Y/A catalyst. One-pixel slices, equal to 
thicknesses of 0.34 nm (left) and 0.26 nm (right), from the middle of the 
electron-tomography reconstructions of zeolite crystal (left) and alumina 
aggregate (right) from the Pt-Y/A catalyst, show the presence of ~2.5-nm 
Pt particles inside the zeolite crystal (left). Within the alumina aggregate 
(right), only a very few Pt particles were detected, of which one is shown 
in the zoomed-in region. b, Pt-A/Y catalyst. Ten-pixel slices, equal to 
thicknesses of 3.6 nm (left) and 2.8 nm (right), from the middle of the 
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electron-tomography reconstructions of zeolite crystal (left) and alumina 
aggregate (right) from the Pt-A/Y catalyst, show that Pt particles of 
~3.5-nm diameter were located on the alumina platelets surrounding the 
zeolite crystal (left) and on the alumina platelets of the aggregate (right). 
No Pt particles were detected inside the zeolite crystal. For electron- 
tomography analysis, both catalysts were ground, dispersed in ethanol, and 
sonicated in order to break zeolite crystals and alumina aggregates apart 
and analyse them separately on the TEM grid. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparing the acidity of the samples. 
Temperature-programmed desorption of ammonia by the Pt-Y/A (green) 
and Pt-A/Y (red) catalysts displays peaks that indicate the presence of 
weakly acidic (at ~160°C) and strongly acidic (at ~320°C) sites within 
both catalysts, with Pt-A/Y showing slightly lower peak intensity in the 


region of the weakly acidic site. The total amount of ammonia desorbed 


was measured to be 14.3cm?g™! (Pt-Y/A) and 14.7cm3g"! (Pt-A/Y) STP. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Hydrocracking product distribution at 35% performed at a pressure of 0.45 MPa and H;/hydrocarbon molar ratio of 
cracking conversion. a, n-Decane feed; b, n-nonadecane feed; c, pristane 214 (n-decane); or a pressure of 0.65 MPa and a H,/hydrocarbon molar 
feed. Results obtained with Pt-Y/A and Pt-A/Y catalysts are represented ratio of 14.6 (n-nonadecane and pristane). 


with green squares and red triangles, respectively. Experiments were 
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An observational radiative constraint on hydrologic 


cycle intensification 


Anthony M. DeAngelis!, Xin Qu!, Mark D. Zelinka? & Alex Hall! 


Intensification of the hydrologic cycle is a key dimension of climate 
change, with substantial impacts on human and natural systems)”. 
A basic measure of hydrologic cycle intensification is the increase in 
global-mean precipitation per unit surface warming, which varies 
by a factor of three in current-generation climate models (about 
1-3 per cent per kelvin)*°. Part of the uncertainty may originate 
from atmosphere-radiation interactions. As the climate warms, 
increases in shortwave absorption from atmospheric moistening will 
suppress the precipitation increase. This occurs through a reduction 
of the latent heating increase required to maintain a balanced 
atmospheric energy budget®’. Using an ensemble of climate 
models, here we show that such models tend to underestimate the 
sensitivity of solar absorption to variations in atmospheric water 
vapour, leading to an underestimation in the shortwave absorption 
increase and an overestimation in the precipitation increase. 
This sensitivity also varies considerably among models due to 
differences in radiative transfer parameterizations, explaining a 
substantial portion of model spread in the precipitation response. 
Consequently, attaining accurate shortwave absorption responses 
through improvements to the radiative transfer schemes could 
reduce the spread in the predicted global precipitation increase per 
degree warming for the end of the twenty-first century by about 
35 per cent, and reduce the estimated ensemble-mean increase in 
this quantity by almost 40 per cent. 

Although local precipitation changes are relevant for direct societal 
impacts, the change in globally averaged precipitation is a first-order 
indicator of climate change that must be well understood and accu- 
rately simulated. Evaluation of model-simulated global precipitation 
change with actual precipitation observations is difficult owing to 
uncertainties and insufficient spatial and temporal data coverage®. 
An alternative approach is to understand and evaluate the change in 
global precipitation through consideration of the physical processes 
that govern it. 

Projected global-mean precipitation changes are dictated by the 
atmospheric energy budget’s response to imposed radiative forcing and 
subsequent surface and atmospheric changes*””!°. On annual and 
longer timescales, net atmospheric longwave cooling to the surface and 
outer space (LWC) is balanced by heating from shortwave absorption 
(SWA), sensible heating from the surface (SH), and latent heat release 
from precipitation (LyP, latent heat of vaporization multiplied by pre- 
cipitation rate) according to the following" (see also Fig. 1): 


LWC=L,P+SWA + SH (1) 


When carbon dioxide (CO2) and other greenhouse gases increase, and 
the planet warms, these energy sources and sinks readjust owing to 
a series of surface and atmospheric changes. Upon reaching equilib- 
rium, the new balance is characterized by enhanced longwave cool- 
ing, increased solar absorption, decreased sensible heat flux from the 
surface to atmosphere, and increased precipitation®!!~!? (Fig. 1b). 


Climate model differences in the relative changes in the radiative and 
SH terms, per unit surface warming, produce different global-mean 
precipitation responses”'”'4, While it is clear that SWA increases 
mainly because of Clausius—-Clapyeron-driven increases in atmos- 
pheric water vapour, previous studies have demonstrated that the 
SWA response to warming has a notable spread across models*”!”, 
Moreover, the physical basis for this spread and extent to which it 
can explain spread in the precipitation response remains a topic of 
debate*”!?, 

Global-mean precipitation responds to CO, forcing on two 
timescales”, as illustrated by idealized experiments where CO, 
suddenly increases. Precipitation initially decreases owing to a rapid 
increase in atmospheric static stability resulting from suppressed long- 
wave cooling (the rapid adjustment)'*’’, then slowly increases with 
subsequent global-mean surface warming (the temperature-mediated 
response)!*!. Previous studies investigating intermodel spread in the 
global-mean precipitation response to increased CO have either not 
considered rapid adjustments and temperature-mediated responses 
separately (that is, they analysed total precipitation changes)*"’, or 
analysed a relatively small number of models, thereby undersampling 
the ensemble’. These limitations have hindered understanding of 
the sources of spread in hydrologic cycle intensification, particularly 
regarding the role of shortwave absorption*’. Here we analyse rapid and 
temperature-mediated responses of global precipitation to CO, forc- 
ing in 25 models participating in the Coupled Model Intercomparison 
Project Phase 5 (CMIP5) to understand the spread. 

Rapid adjustments and temperature-mediated responses are sep- 
arated by regressing globally averaged annual anomalies in the 
atmospheric energy budget terms of equation (1) against surface 
air temperature (T) anomalies in simulations of instantaneous CO, 
quadrupling (Methods). For each term, the regression slope repre- 
sents the temperature-mediated response (hereafter dX/dT, where X 
is L,P, SWA, LWC or SH) and the y-intercept where AT =0 is the rapid 
adjustment” (Extended Data Fig. 1). The temperature-mediated pre- 
cipitation response, LydP/dT, exhibits substantial intermodel spread, 
with values ranging from ~1.8 to 2.7 Wm ~~ K“! (2.0-3.2% K7') 
(Fig. 2a). This would contribute a 4.5 Wm ® spread in total LyP 
change, the difference between a 10% and a 16% increase, if all mod- 
els were to warm by ~5 K (the multi-model mean warming averaged 
~140-150 years after CO quadrupling). The spread in total L,P change 
resulting from the rapid adjustment from the same forcing is smaller 
(~3 W m ”) (Extended Data Fig. 3). In this work, we focus on under- 
standing spread in the temperature-mediated component. 

While longwave cooling is the key driver of temperature-mediated 
precipitation change in the multi-model mean, the spread in dLWC/ 
dT and dSWA/dT is large, and each accounts for substantial intermodel 
spread in LydP/dT (the correlation coefficient, r, between each and 
L,dP/dT exceeds magnitude 0.60) (Extended Data Fig. 2). The anti- 
correlation between dSWA/dT and L,dP/dT is somewhat larger in mag- 
nitude and occurs in both all-sky (r= —0.64) and clear-sky (r= —0.73) 
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Figure 1 | The atmospheric energy budget. a, Schematic of the fluxes 
considered in the budget. All fluxes (arrows) shown in the schematic are 
defined positive; some represent downward (denoted with subscript d) and 
others upward (denoted with subscript u) fluxes at the top-of-atmosphere 
(TOA) or surface (SFC). All flux arrows are drawn with the same length 
for simplicity. The four main energy budget terms considered in this study 
(equation (1) in the main text) are identified with blue text here. Two of 
them are radiative and are derived from individual longwave (LW) or 
shortwave (SW) flux components, following the equations shown here: 
net atmospheric longwave cooling (LWC, the sum of upward LW flux at 
TOA and net downward LW flux at the SFC); and shortwave absorption 
(SWA, net downward SW flux at TOA minus net downward SW flux at the 
SFC). The other two are the latent heat release from precipitation 

(LyP, latent heat of vaporization multiplied by precipitation rate) and 
sensible heat flux from the surface to atmosphere (SH). b, Grey, the 
global-mean values of the four terms simulated by the CMIP5 ensemble 
for the pre-industrial control simulation (average over 150 yr); green, 
Representative Concentration Pathway scenario 8.5 (RCP8.5, average over 
2091-2100); and red, abrupt quadrupled CO scenario (average for years 
141-150 after CO, quadrupling in all models except CNRM-CM5-2 and 
IPSL-CM5A-MR, where it is for years 131-140). The model mean is 
shown in all cases, and the radiative terms are computed using all-sky 
fluxes. All terms are positive. 
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conditions (Fig. 2a). This suggests clouds play a negligible role in the 
relationship”!° (Extended Data Fig. 2b). An anti-correlation arises 
because SWA and L,P compete to balance enhanced longwave cooling 
in a warmer climate (Fig. 1). Thus models with a larger SWA increase 
tend to have a smaller LP increase, per unit surface warming. The 
importance of solar absorption for model spread in the global-mean 
precipitation response to increased CO, was also demonstrated in 
ref. 7; however, we find that the importance of solar absorption stems 
mainly from the temperature-mediated component of the change, 
which is inconsistent with the findings in ref. 7 (Methods). Based on 
our results, SWA/dT is a key source of model spread in hydrologic 
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Figure 2 | Relationship between temperature-mediated LyP and SWA 
responses. a, The temperature-mediated responses of LP (that is, L,dP/dT) 
and SWA (that is, dSWA/dT) for all-sky (indicated with all-) and clear-sky 
(indicated with clr-) conditions are shown. The values are computed 

using model-produced fluxes (as in Extended Data Fig. 1) except in 

the case of clr-dSWA/dT(k), in which they are computed with radiative 
kernels (Methods). Individual CMIP5 models are shown as blue circles. 
The multi-model mean is identified with a red cross. The numbers above 
the abscissa are the cross-model correlations between LydP/dT and each 
dSWA/dT. The number in parentheses is the correlation between model- 
produced and kernel-derived clear-sky dSWA/dT. b, Scatterplot of the 
model-produced L,dP/dT versus clear-sky dSWA/dT for the 25 models, 
with corresponding least-squares linear fit shown (red line). Note that the 
abscissa and ordinate axes have the same scale. Model numbers are defined 
in Extended Data Table 1. 


cycle intensification, analogous to the importance of cloud feedbacks 
for model uncertainty in climate sensitivity. 

What generates the spread in dSWA/dT? Under greenhouse-gas 
induced warming, SWA increases mainly because of enhanced solar 
absorption by water vapour in a warmer and moister atmosphere”. 
Thus, model spread in dSWA/dT arises from differences in water 
vapour absorption. This is supported by the large anti-correlation 
between LydP/dT and clear-sky dSWA/dT (Fig. 2b). Previous stud- 
ies have proposed two potential sources of model disagreement in 
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the simulated increase of solar absorption: (1) different increases 
in global-mean column water vapour and/or different vertical/ 
horizontal patterns of vapour change for the same surface warming’; and 
(2) differences in the sensitivity of solar absorption to a unit change in 
atmospheric water vapour content, related to radiative transfer parme- 
terizations!”. In this Letter, we seek to determine which source is more 
important and to better understand its physical basis. We focus on 
clear-sky SWA, and hereafter, SWA will refer to its clear-sky component. 

Does model spread in dSWA/dT come from the first source, that is, 
differences in the water vapour response for the same surface warm- 
ing? Cross-model correlations between globally averaged temperature- 
mediated water vapour responses (both column-integrated and at 
individual levels) and dSWA/dT are weak and statistically insignificant, 
suggesting that it does not (Methods, Extended Data Fig. 4). To sub- 
stantiate this further and to examine the role of horizontal variability in 
vapour changes, we estimate dSWA/dT using radiative kernels (linear 
approximations of radiative flux sensitivity to perturbations in atmos- 
pheric state; Methods). As the kernels are developed with a single radi- 
ative transfer code!4, model spread in kernel-derived dSWA/dT mainly 
reflects intermodel differences in the water vapour response to surface 
warming". If the vapour response were causing most of the spread in 
dSWA/dT, the kernel-derived dSWA/dT and actual dSWA/dT com- 
puted from model-produced fluxes should be highly correlated, with 
a similar spread. However, kernel-derived dSWA/dT exhibits approx- 
imately half the spread and is uncorrelated with model-produced 
dSWA/dT (Fig. 2a). Thus model variations in dSWA/dT are not 
accounted for by the total water vapour increase or by subtle differences 
in the vertical/horizontal structure of vapour increase among models. 
This is consistent with the findings of ref. 12. Instead, the main source 
of intermodel variability in dSWA/dT would appear to be the sensitivity 
of solar absorption to a unit change in atmospheric water vapour. 

The sensitivity of solar absorption to a change in water vapour con- 
centration is estimated in each model by binning SWA based on col- 
umn precipitable water (PW) taken from each grid cell and month in 
the control climate and computing the regression slope of bin-averaged 
SWA against PW (Methods). This quantity is hereafter denoted dSWA/ 
dPW. Figure 3a shows SWA versus PW curves for the two models hav- 
ing the largest and smallest sensitivity. dsWA/dPW is in the range 
0.03-0.11% kg~! m? across models (Fig. 3), with much of the differ- 
ence arising from absorption under moist conditions (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). dSWA/dPW is almost perfectly correlated with dSWA/dT across 
models (r= 0.93, Fig. 3b). This confirms that the sensitivity of solar 
absorption to a change in atmospheric moisture is the principal source 
of spread in the temperature-mediated SWA response to CO, forcing. 

We estimate the real atmosphere’s dSWA/dPW by combining radi- 
ative fluxes from the CERES-EBAF (Clouds and the Earth’s Radiant 
Energy System Energy Balance and Filled) products”? with PW 
measurements from three sources (Methods). dSWA/dPW obtained 
from CERES-EBAF and each PW data set (~0.11-0.13% kg! m”) is 
on the upper end of the CMIP5 range (Fig. 3), implying that dSWA/ 
dPW is too weak in most models. This is consistent with recent studies 
showing that many climate models underestimate solar absorption in 
moist atmospheres”*”°. Thus the temperature-mediated SWA response 
is underestimated by many models. Models with dSWA/dPW within 
statistical uncertainty of observations have dSWA/dT in the range 
0.95-1.09 Wm 7K“, that is, the upper 25% of the full spread of 
0.52-1.09 Wm *K™! (Fig. 3b). Given the strong anti-correlation 
between dSWA/dT and L,dP/dT (Fig. 2b), this further implies that 
many models overestimate the temperature-mediated increase in 
global-mean precipitation, assuming no compensating errors in other 
energy budget terms. This assumption may not be true, however, as 
models may underestimate projected increases in longwave cooling 
because of a hypothesized missing iris effect”®. If this is the case, it 
would contribute an underestimation in global precipitation increase 
that is independent of temperature-mediated shortwave absorption 
(Methods). 
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Figure 3 | The sensitivity of solar absorption to varying atmospheric 
water vapour. a, Clear-sky (clr)-SWA normalized by incoming solar flux 
versus column precipitable water (PW) in the pre-industrial climate for 
selected models and for CERES-EBAF estimates with three PW data sets 
(see Methods). The slope of the curve represents the sensitivity of SWA 
to varying PW (dSWA/dPW) and its value is given in the keys for each 
model/data set (in % kg~! m7”). b, Scatterplot of the (clear-sky) temperature- 
mediated SWA response to CO; forcing, clr-dSWA/dT (Fig. 2b), versus 
dSWA/dPW (a) for the 25 models, with corresponding linear fit shown. 
In b, the width of the horizontal shading for each model represents the 95% 
confidence interval (CI) of the regression slope to the SWA versus PW curve 
(Methods). Statistical uncertainty of the CERES-EBAF dSWA/dPW estimate 
combining all PW data sets is shown with vertical dashed lines (Obs.). It is 
computed by (1) calculating the 95% CI of the slope of the CERES-EBAF 
curve with each individual PW data set, then (2) calculating the absolute 
minimum to maximum of the three Cls (that is, the minimum of the lower 
bounds of all CIs to the maximum of the upper bounds of all CIs). 


What is the physical basis for the model spread in dSWA/dPW? 
Simulated solar absorption for a given atmospheric water vapour con- 
centration is determined by radiative transfer algorithms that approx- 
imate complex spectral absorption by water vapour molecules, among 
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Figure 4 | Shortwave parameterization schemes. The relationship 
between dSWA/dPW (Fig. 3) and characteristics of the parameterization 
scheme for solar absorption by water vapour in a cloud-free 
atmosphere, with colours for each model referring to different types of 
parameterizations as described in the key (N refers to the number of 
exponential terms representing water vapour absorption). References 
and further discussion are given in Extended Data Table 1 and Methods, 
respectively. Model numbers are identified. The width of horizontal 
shading for models and the vertical dashed lines for observations (Obs.) 
represent statistical uncertainties of dsWA/dPW, as described in Fig. 3. 
The 95% CI for an estimate of dSWA/dPW based on ISCCP-FD (Methods) 
is also shown with vertical dashed lines. 


other constituents. We examine the influence of these algorithms on 
simulated dSWA/dPW by categorizing the shortwave parameteriza- 
tion scheme in each model based on its treatment of clear-sky solar 
absorption by water vapour (Fig. 4). The schemes vary considerably 
among models and their characteristics have a strong correspondence 
with dSWA/dPW. In general, models that implement more modern 
approaches and/or use a larger number of mathematical terms (Nin 
Fig. 4) to approximate the complex dependency of shortwave trans- 
mission on wavelength tend to have larger and more realistic dSWA/ 
dPW (see also Methods). It is important to note that a commonly used 
observational product, the International Satellite Cloud Climatology 
Project flux data set (ISCCP-FD)”’, exhibits a large bias in dSWA/dPW 
(Fig. 4). This product generates fluxes with a radiative transfer algo- 
rithm nearly identical to that used in the GISS-E2-H and GISS-E2-R 
models (Methods), and as a consequence yields the same dSWA/dPW 
as those models. Thus, caution should be exercised when treating 
ISCCP-FD radiative fluxes as observations. 

Intermodel variability in the accuracy of shortwave parameter- 
ization schemes probably results from model developers’ ongoing 
challenge of balancing the need for accurate radiative transfer calcula- 
tions against considerations of computational efficiency and realistic 
simulation of other climate system components”. As computational 
capabilities have grown, improvement in longwave schemes and other 
model components (for example, cloud processes) seem to have taken 
precedence over parameterization of shortwave gaseous absorption, 
with many modelling institutions continuing to implement outdated 
schemes for the latter in CMIP57*>.8 (Extended Data Fig. 6). This 
is understandable considering the importance of cloud feedbacks 
and longwave fluxes and for climate sensitivity, but here we show 
that atmospheric solar absorption is equally important for hydro- 
logic cycle intensification. Based on a simple calculation (Methods), 
we estimate that if the temperature-mediated SWA response to CO) 
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forcing were perfectly constrained in the current generation of mod- 
els, the spread in total precipitation increase per unit warming pre- 
dicted at the end of the twenty-first century under the Representative 
Concentration Pathway scenario 8.5 (RCP8.5)”? could be reduced 
by ~35%, and the ensemble-mean precipitation increase per unit 
warming would decrease by nearly 40% (Extended Data Fig. 7). Even 
for the total precipitation change (that is, not normalized by surface 
warming), a spread reduction of ~25% and reduction in ensem- 
ble-mean increase of ~25% could be obtained. Clearly, shortwave 
radiative transfer parameterizations need improvement in many cli- 
mate models, and fortunately, this is already under way at several 
modelling institutions”. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

CMIP5 models. The CMIP5 models”® analysed here are listed in Extended Data 
Table 1, with corresponding references. We use one ensemble member (rlilp1) 
from 25 models that had available monthly output of atmospheric temperature and 
humidity, precipitation, and energy fluxes for the pre-industrial control (piControl) 
and abrupt quadrupled CO) (abrupt4 x CO2) experiments at the time of analysis. 
Temperature-mediated responses and rapid adjustments. The Gregory 
method'®”® is employed using each model’s piControl and abrupt4 x CO) run. 
For each year of the abrupt4 x CO; run, the global-mean abrupt4 x CO, anomaly 
of a physical quantity (for example, LyP) relative to the piControl simulation is 
paired against the corresponding anomaly of 2-m air temperature, generating a 
scatterplot (Extended Data Fig. 1). To compute the annual anomalies, the piControl 
21-year mean, centred on the corresponding year of the abrupt4 x CO) simulation, 
is subtracted from each abrupt4 x CO, 1-year mean. Subtracting this running 
mean removes possible influences of climate model drift on the anomalies. The 
scatterplots are generated using 150 years of the abrupt4 x CO) simulation when 
available (140 years are available from the CNRM-CM-2 and IPSL-CM5A-MR 
models). A least-squares linear regression is then applied to each scatterplot, with 
the slope and y-intercept of the fit representing the temperature-mediated and 
rapid responses to CO; forcing, respectively. 

The Gregory methodology is displayed visually for the GFDL-CM3 model in 
Extended Data Fig. 1. It shows the yearly evolution of globally averaged LWC, 
SWA, SH, and LyP changes after a quadrupling of atmospheric CO2. The phys- 
ical interpretation of these changes has been thoroughly discussed in numerous 
studies®!*'®1830-32 The high degree of linearity of the scatterplots demonstrates 
the reliability of this approach for separating temperature-mediated responses and 
rapid adjustments. 

As shown in Fig. 2, model spread in the temperature-mediated SWA response, 
dSWA/dT, particularly for clear-sky, substantially contributes to the spread in 
L,dP/dT. The total change in L,P per unit warming (LyAP/AT, which includes 
the temperature-mediated response and rapid adjustment), however, is not corre- 
lated with the corresponding total change in SWA across models (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). This may be the consequence of large scatter in the rapid adjustment of 
L,P, which is not strongly related to that of SWA (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Reference 7 
found the opposite result using eight CMIP3 models: that the temperature- 
mediated responses of latent heating and solar absorption are not correlated, but 
that total changes at a warming of 2 K are anti-correlated (r= —0.66). The differ- 
ences between the results in ref. 7 and ours probably originates from different anal- 
ysis methods and sampling. For example, in ref. 7 only 8 models from CMIP3 were 
used, whereas we use 25 from CMIP5. Additionally, ref. 7 combined different types 
of CO, forcing scenarios (for example, 1% increase to CO; doubling or quadrupling 
and instantaneous CO, doubling) and based their temperature-mediated estimates 
on scatterplots of relatively few (5-10) data points from each simulation. It is shown 
in their analysis that quite different slopes may be obtained from different forcing 
simulations even with the same model. We argue that our results are more robust. 
In addition to using many more models, we base our temperature-mediated esti- 
mates on a large number of data points (140-150) from a single forcing scenario 
(instantaneous CO, quadrupling). Furthermore, our findings are consistent with 
results reported in ref. 4, where it was also found that total changes in precipitation 
(per unit warming) are not correlated with those in shortwave absorption under 
doubled CO, using a larger sample of CMIP3 models (14) than used in ref. 7. 
Radiative kernels and water vapour responses. Radiative kernels were developed 
using an offline version of the MPI-ECHAMS radiation code and represent the 
sensitivity of top-of-atmosphere (TOA) and surface shortwave radiative fluxes 
to small perturbations in atmospheric specific humidity and surface albedo". 
Global-mean temperature-mediated SWA responses due to water vapour changes 
are computed as follows: (1) temperature-mediated responses in the logarithm of 
specific humidity at all months, locations and pressure levels are multiplied by the 
shortwave specific humidity atmospheric (TOA minus surface) kernel for clear-sky. 
Global-annual-mean kernel values are shown in Extended Data Fig. 4a. Specific 
humidity responses are computed as the difference in abrupt4 x CO,—piControl 
anomalies averaged over years 121-150 and 1-30 of the abrupt4 x CO; simulation, 
normalized by the corresponding difference in 2-m air temperature. (2) The prod- 
uct is integrated over the depth of the troposphere (defined as all levels between 
the surface and a tropopause height that varies linearly with latitude from 100 hPa 
on the Equator to 300 hPa at the poles), and then averaged over all months and 
locations. Temperature-mediated SWA responses due to surface albedo are com- 
puted in similar fashion but with surface albedo kernels and temperature-mediated 
responses. The final kernel-derived temperature-mediated SWA response for each 
model (dSWA/dT(k) in Fig. 2a) is the sum of the water vapour and surface albedo 
components of the response, with the vapour component dominating". 

It should be noted that the computation of atmospheric radiative feedbacks 
using kernels is associated with uncertainty!" In this study, our goal is not to 


obtain perfectly accurate quantitative estimates of temperature-mediated responses 
with the kernels. Rather, we apply the kernels to assess whether model spread 
in dSWA/dT originates from differences in the response of atmospheric water 
vapour to surface warming. We argue that the kernel calculations are sufficiently 
accurate for this purpose. Extended Data Fig. 4 shows that kernel-derived dSWA/ 
dT is significantly correlated across models with globally averaged responses of 
water vapour, as expected. By contrast, actual model-produced dSWA/dT is not 
correlated with the water vapour responses, supporting our finding that spread in 
dSWA/dT is not explained by differences in the water vapour response. This may be 
partly because water vapour responses (in a fractional sense) and their intermodel 
variability are largest in the upper troposphere, where water vapour changes have 
little effect on total-column SWA (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Our conclusions are 
also supported by ref. 12, where it is independently shown that CMIP5 spread in 
enhanced solar absorption under CO, forcing cannot be reproduced by imposing 
simulated changes in atmospheric temperature and moisture on the single-column 
Fu-Liou radiative transfer model. Nonetheless, to assess uncertainty in kernel- 
estimated temperature-mediated responses, calculations with additional kernels 
produced from different radiation codes would be necessary. 

The sensitivity of SWA to a unit water vapour change. SWA sensitivity to water 
vapour variability is computed on the basis of spatial and temporal variations of 
PW in the control climate. All grid cells and months from 150 years of a model's 
piControl simulation over the tropical oceans are aggregated into one sample to 
compute the sensitivity. The years 2001-2009 and 1984-2009 are used for estimates 
based on the CERES-EBAF (Clouds and the Earth’s Radiant Energy System Energy 
Balance and Filled) and ISCCP-FD (International Satellite Cloud Climatology 
Project flux data set) products, respectively. Tropical oceans are defined as grid 
cells with centres between 30° S and 30° N and with land fraction less than 0.50. 
All model output is regridded to 2.5° x 2.5° latitude-longitude before performing 
calculations. To compute the sensitivity, the clear-sky SWA at each grid cell and 
for each month is normalized by incoming solar radiation, then binned according 
to PW with equal bin size of 2kgm *. SWA is averaged within each PW bin and 
plotted against the bin centre value (Fig. 3a). Only bins with at least 20 data values 
in every model and observational source are considered, resulting in a common 
PW range of 12-58kgm ~*. The linear regression slope of the SWA versus PW 
scatterplot represents the SWA sensitivity to varying PW (that is, dSWA/dPW). 
Statistical uncertainty in dSWA/dPW is computed as the 95% confidence interval 
(CI) of the regression slope, derived from the estimated standard error of the slope 
parameter*’. 

We consider only tropical oceans when computing dSWA/dPW owing to the 
relatively small variability of surface albedo and solar zenith angle within this 
region, better isolating the effect of PW on SWA. To examine whether the remain- 
ing small variations of surface albedo or solar zenith angle affect dSWA/dPW, we 
re-compute dSWA/dPW by also conditioning on surface albedo and/or zenith 
angle. Specifically, dsWA/dPW is recomputed from locations and months where 
albedo and/or zenith angle vary by no more than 0.01 or 1°, respectively. While the 
recomputed dSWA/dPW values vary slightly from the original values computed 
with the entire domain, they are highly correlated with the original values across 
models (not shown). This suggests that the influence of albedo and zenith angle 
on dSWA/dPW is very small. 

Our computation of dSWA/dPW does not isolate the effect of aerosols on SWA. 
Models differ in the types of aerosols represented, the concentrations and optical 
properties of the aerosols, and the quantitative parameterization of aerosol scat- 
tering and absorption. These factors could potentially modulate the relationship 
between SWA and PW in models, and thus dsWA/dPW may not completely reflect 
the physics of water vapour absorption. One possible example of this is with the 
GFDL models. All three GFDL models (GFDL-CM3, GFDL-ESM2G, GFDL- 
ESM2M) use the same shortwave parameterization for water vapour absorption 
and scattering by aerosols**-’; yet the CM3 absorbs more solar radiation in moist 
conditions, leading to larger dsWA/dPW (Extended Data Fig. 5). The CM3 imple- 
ments an interactive aerosol scheme with different aerosol optical properties from 
the ESM models (which prescribe aerosols), resulting in enhanced and more real- 
istic downward clear-sky surface shortwave flux due to reduced aerosol direct 
effects*4. We speculate that the reduced aerosol direct effects may lead to more solar 
radiation available for absorption by lower tropospheric water vapour, and thus 
larger SWA in moist conditions in the CM3. The extent that differences in aerosol 
concentrations/properties affect the variability in dsWA/dPW among other mod- 
els is not known without a more rigorous and controlled investigation. However, 
we suspect these effects are generally small, as (1) the GFDL models represent 
the only instance in which dSWA/dPW substantially differs among models with 
similar parameterizations of solar absorption by water vapour (Fig. 4, Extended Data 
Fig. 6), and (2) dSWA/dPW computed using different forcing scenarios (for exam- 
ple, historical and RCP8.5, which potentially exhibit large variability in aerosols) 
are very similar to those computed with the piControl (not shown). 
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Stratospheric ozone is another strong absorber of solar radiation. Ozone may 
influence dSWA/dPW if its concentration varies systematically with atmospheric 
moisture. Although column-integrated ozone tends to decrease with increas- 
ing PW in 16 models that have available ozone output, there is no cross-model 
correlation between the sensitivity of ozone concentration to varying PW and 
dSWA/dPW (not shown). This suggests the covariability of ozone and PW does 
not systematically affect dsWA/dPW. Furthermore, dSWA/dPW is similar to that 
in Extended Data Fig. 5 when it is computed from a smaller sample of locations 
and months exhibiting little variability in column-integrated ozone (not shown). 
This strengthens the case that ozone is not significantly affecting model variabil- 
ity in dSWA/dPW. However, the parameterization of ozone absorption probably 
influences the mean position of the SWA versus PW curve for each model (that is, 
average SWA over the range of PW analysed). One possible example of this is with 
the INM-CM4 and MRI-CGCM3 models. Both models use the same shortwave 
parameterization for water vapour absorption”®, but have different treatments of 
solar absorption by ozone”. We speculate that this partly explains the similar 
slopes but different vertical placement of the SWA versus PW curves for these 
models (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

As discussed above, dSWA/dPW values are nearly invariant to the simulation 

(for example, piControl, abrupt4 x COb, historical, RCP8.5) from which they are 
calculated in models (not shown). They are also very similar when computed from 
a subset of years as short as that used from observations (2001-2009). Furthermore, 
dSWA/dPW computed from various percentiles of the SWA distribution within 
each PW bin (ranging from the 10th to 90th percentile) are similar to those com- 
puted with the SWA bin mean (not shown). These findings further demonstrate 
that the methodology robustly quantifies the dependence of SWA on atmospheric 
moisture. 
Observations. The CERES-EBAF data set provides clear-sky radiative fluxes at the 
TOA and surface on a grid comparable to climate models and has global coverage. 
TOA fluxes are based on satellite measurements, and surface fluxes are generated 
with a radiative transfer model and are constrained by the TOA fluxes”. Although 
the surface fluxes are model produced, they are computed with a radiative transfer 
algorithm that is arguably more advanced and physically based than that used in 
most climate models. In particular, the radiation code for solar absorption employs 
the formal correlated-k-distribution framework with absorption coefficients 
(k values) being determined directly from detailed line-by-line (LBL)-generated 
k distributions‘. This approach is arguably superior to that in most CMIP5 
models, in which k values are in many cases determined with non-physical math- 
ematical optimization procedures (for example, refs 36 and 43). In addition, the 
treatment of pressure-temperature—concentration dependence of k values in 
the CERES-EBAF scheme is more physical and higher in resolution than most 
CMIP5 models". The final parameterization describing water vapour absorption 
in CERES-EBAF also has many mathematical terms (>50) approximating short- 
wave transmission“!, CERES-EBAF surface fluxes are in good agreement with point 
observations” and the radiation scheme used to generate surface fluxes performs 
well when compared with recent LBL calculations™*. 

To compute CERES-EBAF-derived dSWA/dPW, water vapour data are taken 
from three sources: (1) the Special Sensor Microwave Imager (SSM/T)*; (2) a prod- 
uct developed by Remote Sensing Systems (RSS) that combines measurements 
from various instruments, including SSM/I, the Special Sensor Microwave Imager 
Sounder (SSMIS), the Advanced Microwave Scanning Radiometer (AMSR-E), 
and the WindSat Polarimetric Radiometer“; and (3) the Television Infrared 
Observation Satellite Operational Vertical Sounder (TOVS)*”. ISCCP-FD-derived 
dSWA/dPW is based on TOVS water vapour, which was used in the development 
of the flux data set’. 

The uncertainty range of CERES-EBAF-derived dSWA/dPW shown in the fig- 
ures in this Letter (for example, Figs 3 and 4) reflects statistical uncertainty in the 
computation of dsWA/dPW and uncertainty due to the use of different PW data 
sets (see Fig. 3 legend). Inherent uncertainties in CERES-EBAF fluxes, including 
possible measurement uncertainty, errors in the radiative transfer scheme, and 
uncertainty in the methodology that generates clear-sky fluxes”, are difficult to 
quantify and are not included. Potential uncertainty in the individual PW meas- 
urements are also not accounted for. Thus, the effective uncertainty of observed 
dSWA/dPW is probably larger than indicated in the figures. Nonetheless, the 
conclusion that most CMIP5 models underestimate dSWA/dPW is robust, as it 
is strongly supported by a recent study in which radiation schemes are evaluated 
against high quality LBL calculations”. 

Additional discussion of shortwave radiative transfer schemes. The severe 
underestimation of dSWA/dPW by the GISS models stands out in Fig. 4. In these 
models, solar absorption by water vapour is parameterized with a pseudo-k- 
distribution approach consisting of 15 mathematical terms**-°”. Some of the other 
CMIP5 models in our analysis, including those with the largest ds WA/dPW, use 
as many terms in their parameterizations (Fig. 4). Thus the poor performance 
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of the GISS parameterization is not simply the result of the number of computa- 
tions employed to approximate shortwave transmission. Rather, the finer details of 
how the parameters of the analytical expressions (for example, pseudo absorption 
coefficients and weights for terms) are developed and the quality of the reference 
calculations from which the parameterizations were originally based, are probably 
important, among other characteristics. The GISS parameterization employed in 
CMIP5 was developed from a combination of old and relatively new methods°?. 
The resulting analytical expressions, which combine pressure-temperature— 
spectral absorption dependency, are known to underestimate solar absorption 
in moist atmospheres based on comparison with modern LBL calculations”*”’. 
Updates were made to the GISS radiation scheme since CMIP5, and these will 
probably result in significant improvements in solar absorption and dsWA/dPW 
in future generations of the GISS model”*. 

Apart from the GISS models, the number of mathematical terms employed in 
shortwave parameterizations appear to exert a general influence on parameteri- 
zation performance (Fig. 4). A specific example is with models developed at IPSL 
and CNRM. In these models, water vapour absorption is parameterized with an 
algorithm originally developed in 1980 and later modified for use in the operational 
European Center for Medium Range Weather Forecasts (ECMWF) model". It 
consists of a few shortwave bands, within which Padé Approximants represent 
gaseous absorption by water vapour™. In the IPSL models, only two shortwave 
bands are used™, These models clearly underestimate mean SWA over the range 
of PW analysed and dSWA/dPW is smaller than that of all models except GISS 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). By contrast, the CNRM scheme employs a total of 6 short- 
wave bands”*. Mean SWA is considerably larger and more realistic in these models 
compared to IPSL and dSWA/dPW is marginally improved as well (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). Thus the number of spectral bands and corresponding computations can 
have a large impact on the realism of solar absorption. 

A comparison of the models that implement a 7-band parameterization origi- 
nally developed in ref. 38 (BCC-CSM1.1, BCC-CSM1.1(m), CCSM4, INM-CM4, 
MRI-CGCM3, NorESM1-M) sheds light on specific characteristics of param- 
eterizations of gaseous absorption, other than number of mathematical terms, 
that appear important for SWA. The original parameterization for water vapour 
absorption in ref. 38 consists of a 7-term pseudo-k-distribution summation with 
absorption coefficients and weights determined by fits to empirical and LBL 
calculations, respectively**°°. It is employed by the INM-CM4 and MRI-CGCM3 
models (Extended Data Fig. 6). The parameterization was later modified to 
account for additional near-infrared water vapour absorption based on updated 
spectroscopic data and continuum absorption in the shortwave, which resulted 
in refitting the 7 parameterized absorption coefficients*’. The updated param- 
eterization is employed in the BCC-CSM1.1, BCC-CSM1.1(m), CCSM4, and 
NorESM1-M models. The models using the updated parameterization exhibit 
improved dSWA/dPW by a small but non-negligible amount (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). Consideration of weak water vapour absorption lines and continuum 
absorption are therefore somewhat important for accurate simulation of changes 
in solar absorption in a warming climate. This is consistent with the findings 
presented in refs 55 and 56. Note that most models with larger and more realistic 
dSWA/dPW tend to account for continuum absorption in their parameteriza- 
tions (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

Other details of the CMIP5 shortwave parameterization schemes, including the 

treatment of scattering by aerosols and molecules and of overlapping absorption 
by multiple gaseous species, have not been thoroughly investigated here. They 
too may influence the intermodel spread in dSWA/dPW. Even if these details are 
indeed influencing dSWA/dPW, it would not change the conclusion that shortwave 
parameterizations in general are important for the spread in simulated hydrologic 
cycle intensification. 
Constraining late twenty-first century precipitation changes. We exploit 
the strong model relationships among dSWA/dPW, dSWA/dT, and LydP/dT 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a, b) to compute a hypothetical change in L,P that may 
occur at the end of the twenty-first century under realistic climate forcing if 
the true temperature-mediated SWA response to CO) forcing, dSWA/dT, were 
perfectly known. The ‘true dSWA/dT is approximated from the model relation- 
ship between dSWA/dT and dSWA/dPW, using the observed value of dSWA/ 
dPW based on CERES-EBAF (Extended Data Fig. 7a). The resulting true value 
of dSWA/dT is then used with the model relationship between the tempera- 
ture-mediated L,P response, LydP/dT, and dSWA/dT to estimate a ‘bias’ in LydP/ 
dT that originates from a bias in dSWA/dT (Extended Data Fig. 7b). The bias 
for each model is then removed from the predicted precipitation change at the 
end of the twenty-first century in the RCP8.5 scenario relative to the piControl 
according to: 


LyAP 
AT cons 


_ LyAPrepg.s — (bias x ATacps.s) 


ATrcps.5 


(2) 
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where 4? 
AT oc 


is the constrained total change in LyP normalized by surface warm- 
ons 


ing with the bias removed, Ly APgcpg.s is the total late twenty-first century LyP 
change (mean of years 2081-2100 in RCP8.5 minus mean of years 131-150 in 
piControl), and ATxcpg;s is the late twenty-first century 2-m air temperature 
change computed similarly to LyAPgcps.s. 

The above procedure makes several assumptions, including: (1) the middle of 
the range in CERES-EBAF-computed dSWA/dPW is most representative of the 
real atmosphere; (2) the best ‘true’ value of dSWA/dT (Extended Data Fig. 7a, blue 
star) and LydP/dT (Extended Data Fig. 7b, black horizontal line) occurs at the 
linear regression line on the cross-model scatterplots; and (3) LydP/dT contributes 
linearly (with AT) to the total late twenty-first century change in L,P computed 
from RCP8.5, as depicted in equation (2). 

Removing the bias in LydP/dT due to a bias in dsWA/dT reduces the model 
spread in predicted precipitation change per unit warming at the end of the twenty- 
first century by 37%, and reduces the ensemble mean increase by 38% (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c). Even if we do not normalize by differences in surface warming AT, 
which is the main driver of the spread in total precipitation change LyAP, a dis- 
cernible reduction in spread by 27% and ensemble mean increase by 25% can be 
achieved (Extended Data Fig. 7d). The spread reduction is substantial, considering 
the numerous factors in addition to the temperature-mediated SWA response to 
CO), forcing potentially contributing to model scatter in RCP8.5 projections. These 
include temperature-mediated responses of other energy budget components 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), greenhouse-gas forcing other than CO3, aerosols, and the 
rapid LP adjustments to all forcings. For instance, ref. 4 demonstrated the potent 
role of black carbon forcing for CMIP3 spread in simulated global precipitation 
change under a realistic climate change scenario. That we obtain a 37% reduc- 
tion in L-AP/AT under RCP8.5 by only constraining the temperature-mediated 
component of SWA change under pure CO) forcing (and only a somewhat larger 
reduction by 45% when repeating the same exercise with the quadrupled CO, 
runs, not shown) suggests that the role of black carbon forcing on the spread may 
be less potent in CMIP5 than CMIP3. This is an interesting possibility worthy of 
further analysis. 

How may uncertainty in late twenty-first century precipitation change be 
reduced further? As discussed above, a realistic climate change scenario includes 
greenhouse-gas forcing (from CO; and other gases), aerosol forcing, and rapid 
adjustments to these forcings. A better understanding of all these factors is 
therefore critical, including understanding of the rapid adjustment to CO; forc- 
ing. This factor has a non-negligible spread (Extended Data Fig. 3b) and is not 
strongly correlated with the corresponding intermodel variations in tempera- 
ture-mediated response (r= —0.23, not shown). Additionally, the spread in the 
temperature-mediated LyP response to CO; forcing is not only driven by the 
SWA component, as indicated by residual scatter in Fig. 2b. Extended Data Fig. 2 
shows that the net atmospheric longwave cooling response, dLWC/dT, also has 
a large spread that is correlated with L,dP/dT. dSWA/dT and dLWC/dT are not 
correlated with each other (|r| <0.1, not shown), suggesting that d(LWC/dT 
is another independent source of spread that demands better understanding. 
dLWC/dT is only correlated with L,dP/dT for all-sky (Extended Data Fig. 2), 
implying that clouds may play an important role in the intermodel relationship. 
This is different from the case of dSWA/dT, in which clear-sky absorption by 
water vapour is critical. 

Sample size. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Code availability. Any codes used in the analysis in this paper and in the pro- 
duction of figures can be made available upon request. Please contact A.M.D. 
(adeangelis@ucla.edu). 
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Gregory scatterplots: GFDL-CM3 example 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Demonstration of the Gregory method for the 
GFDL-CM3. Global-mean annual anomalies (abrupt4 x CO,—piControl; 


see Methods) in atmospheric energy budget terms (latent heat release from 


precipitation (LyP), net longwave cooling (LWC), shortwave absorption 


(SWA), and sensible heating (SH)) are regressed against those in 2-m air 


temperature (see Methods). For L,P, precipitation anomalies are multiplied 
by the latent heat of vaporization, L,. Radiative terms are computed with 
all-sky fluxes. The statistics of the linear regression (slope (temperature- 
mediated response in W m * K'), y-intercept (rapid adjustment in 

W m~”), and correlation coefficient, r) are displayed in the key. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Summary of model spread in temperature- 
mediated responses. a, The temperature-mediated response of each 
atmospheric energy budget term (equation (1) in main text) is shown for 
each model as blue circles and the model mean as a red cross. Responses 
of the radiative terms (dLWC/dT and dSWA/dT) computed with all-sky 
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fluxes or with clear-sky fluxes are denoted with all- or clr-, respectively. 
The numbers above the abscissa are the cross-model correlations between 
L,dP/dT and each other temperature-mediated response. b, Scatterplot 

of the all-sky versus clear-sky temperature-mediated SWA response and 
corresponding linear fit. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Total changes and rapid adjustments for LyP L,AP/AT) versus total change in clear-sky SWA per unit warming 

and SWA. a, The total change in LyP per unit warming (mean over years (clr-ASWA/AT). b, The rapid adjustment of L,P versus rapid adjustment 
131-150 of the abrupt4 x CO, simulation minus the corresponding mean of clear-sky (clr-) SWA. A linear fit is shown in both cases. 

of the piControl simulation, normalized by 2-m air temperature change, 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Contributions of water vapour change to square) represent the model mean and the whiskers represent the full 
model spread in temperature-mediated SWA response. a, The Gregory model spread. The globally averaged annual-mean clear-sky shortwave 
method (Methods) is applied to anomalies of globally averaged specific atmospheric q kernel (Methods) is overlaid (blue curve). b, The cross- 
humidity (q) at standard atmospheric levels, total column precipitable model correlation between the responses of water vapour in a and the 
water (PW), and upper tropospheric precipitable water (PW(500-200), temperature-mediated clear-sky SWA response (clr-dSWA/dT) computed 
computed by vertically integrating q between 500 and 200 mbar) to with model-produced fluxes (black) or radiative kernels (blue). Filled 
quantify the temperature-mediated response of atmospheric water symbols are statistically significant at the 5% level based on a two- 
vapour for each model. The natural log was taken before computing tailed t-test*’, with degrees of freedom corresponding to the number of 
annual anomalies. For each quantity, the symbols (circle, diamond, participating modelling institutions (14) within the 25 model ensemble. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The SWA sensitivity curve for each model. constraint PW places on SWA. Numbers next to model names are those 
Shown are normalized bin-mean SWA versus PW and corresponding from Extended Data Table 1. On every panel, the SWA versus PW curve 
linear fit (as in Fig. 3a) for each model (black dots/line); models are sorted and linear fit based on CERES-EBAF fluxes and SSM/I water vapour are 


from (top left) smallest dsWA/dPW ((% kg~! m7’), printed on every panel) —_ also shown (blue triangles/line); the 10th-90th percentile spread is shown 
to (bottom right) largest dsWA/dPW. Dashed lines depict the 10th-90th only on the second panel for visual clarity. 
percentile spread of SWA within each PW bin, demonstrating the tight 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Methodology for parameterizing absorption 


of solar radiation by water vapour. Shown is the relationship between 
dSWA/dPW and methodology used to parameterize solar absorption 
by water vapour in a cloud-free atmosphere, with colours for each 


model referring to different parameterization procedures as documented 


in the references listed in the key (see also Extended Data Table 1). 
(Boxes outlined in black indicate that water vapour continuum 
absorption in the shortwave is accounted for in the parameterization.) 
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Model numbers, printed on each box, are identified on the ordinate axis 
as in Fig. 4. The width of the horizontal shading for each model represents 
the 95% CI of the regression slope to the SWA versus PW curve, as in 

Fig. 4. Statistical uncertainty of dSWA/dPW derived from CERES-EBAF 


fluxes and three PW data sets (Obs.) and from ISCCP-FD is represented 


with vertical dashed lines, as described in Figs 3 and 4, respectively. 


(refs 36, 38, 43, 50-53, 55, 59-60, 64, 76). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Constraining the spread in late twenty-first model (no. 13, GISS-E2-R) is displayed. c, The full (abscissa) versus 
century precipitation change. a, The relationship between temperature- constrained (with bias in b removed, ordinate) total change (indicated 


mediated clear-sky SWA response (clr-dSWA/dT) and SWA sensitivity to with A) in LyP normalized by change in 2-m warming at the end of the 
varying PW (dSWA/dPW) (as in Fig. 3b), showing an estimate of the ‘true’ —_ twenty-first century under RCP8.5 (see Methods and equation (2) in 


dSWA/dT (blue line/star), and how it is quantified. b, The temperature- Methods). d, As in c but for total L,P change not normalized by warming. 
mediated L,P response (L,dP/dT) versus dSWA/dT (as in Fig. 2b), Model numbers are defined in Extended Data Table 1. Two models (no. 8, 
showing how the ‘true’ dSWA/dT in a is used to quantify a bias in CNRM-CM5-2 and no. 23, MPI-ESP-P) are excluded from ¢ and d owing 
L,dP/dT originating from a bias in dSWA/dT; the bias for an example to unavailable RCP8.5 output. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | CMIP5 models analysed in this paper 


Model Modelling Institution(s), Country References 
General SW code 

1. ACCESS1.0 Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization and [57], [58] [59], [60] 
2. ACCESS1.3 Bureau of Meteorology, Australia 
3. BCC-CSM1.1 Beijing Climate Center, China Meteorological Administration, China [61] [55], [62] 
4. BCC-CSM1.1(m) (http://forecast.bcccsm.cma.gov.cn/web/channel-1 .htm) 
5. CanESM2 Canadian Centre for Climate Modelling and Analysis, Canada [63] [64] 
6. CCSM4 National Center for Atmospheric Research, USA [65] [55], [66] 
7. CNRM-CM5 Centre National de Recherches Meteorologiques / Centre Europeen [28] [28], [53] 
8. CNRM-CM5-2 de Recherche et Formation Avancees en Calcul Scientifique, France 
9. GFDL-CM3 NOAA Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory, USA [34] [36], [37] 
10. GFDL-ESM2G [35] 
11. GFDL-ESM2M 
12. GISS-E2-H NASA Goddard Institute for Space Studies, USA [48], [49] [50]-[52] 
13. GISS-E2-R 
14. HadGEM2-ES Met Office Hadley Centre, UK [67], [68] [59], [60] 
15. INM-CM4 Institute for Numerical Mathematics, Russia [69] [38], [39] 
16. IPSL-CM5A-LR Institut Pierre-Simon Laplace, France [70], [71] [53], [54] 
17. IPSL-CMS5A-MR 
18. IPSL-CM5B-LR 
19. MIROC-ESM Japan Agency for Marine-Earth Science and Technology, [72] [43] 
20. MIROC5 Atmosphere and Ocean Research Institute (The University of [73] 

Tokyo), and National Institute for Environmental Studies, Japan 
21. MPI-ESM-LR Max Planck Institute for Meteorology, Germany [74], [75] [76]-{78] 
22. MPI-ESM-MR 
23. MPI-ESM-P 
24. MRI-CGCM3 Meteorological Research Institute, Japan [79] [38], [40] 
25. NorESM1-M Norwegian Climate Centre, Norway [80] [55], [66] 


The numbers used to identify models throughout the paper are given in the first column. General references and references documenting the details 


of the shortwave parameterization schemes, particularly with regard to the treatment of gaseous absorption, are listed in the rightmost columns 


(refs 28, 34-40, 43, 48-55, 57-80). Additional information about the BCC-CSM1.1 models may be found at the web 
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age given under the modelling institution. 
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Scale dependence of rock friction at high work rate 


Futoshi Yamashita!, Eiichi Fukuyama!, Kazuo Mizoguchi”, Shigeru Takizawa!, Shiqing Xu! & Hironori Kawakata!* 


Determination of the frictional properties of rocks is crucial for an 
understanding of earthquake mechanics, because most earthquakes 
are caused by frictional sliding along faults. Prior studies using 
rotary shear apparatus! "|? revealed a marked decrease in frictional 
strength, which can cause a large stress drop and strong shaking, 
with increasing slip rate and increasing work rate. (The mechanical 
work rate per unit area equals the product of the shear stress and 
the slip rate.) However, those important findings were obtained 
in experiments using rock specimens with dimensions of only 
several centimetres, which are much smaller than the dimensions 
ofa natural fault (of the order of 1,000 metres). Here we use a large- 
scale biaxial friction apparatus with metre-sized rock specimens to 
investigate scale-dependent rock friction. The experiments show 
that rock friction in metre-sized rock specimens starts to decrease 
at a work rate that is one order of magnitude smaller than that in 
centimetre-sized rock specimens. Mechanical, visual and material 
observations suggest that slip-evolved stress heterogeneity on the 
fault accounts for the difference. On the basis of these observations, 
we propose that stress-concentrated areas exist in which frictional 
slip produces more wear materials (gouge) than in areas outside, 
resulting in further stress concentrations at these areas. Shear stress 
on the fault is primarily sustained by stress-concentrated areas that 
undergo a high work rate, so those areas should weaken rapidly 
and cause the macroscopic frictional strength to decrease abruptly. 
To verify this idea, we conducted numerical simulations assuming 
that local friction follows the frictional properties observed on 
centimetre-sized rock specimens. The simulations reproduced the 
macroscopic frictional properties observed on the metre-sized rock 
specimens. Given that localized stress concentrations commonly 
occur naturally, our results suggest that a natural fault may lose 
its strength faster than would be expected from the properties 
estimated from centimetre-sized rock samples. 

Large fault slips, which can produce strong ground motion and a 
huge tsunami, are associated with a remarkable decrease in rock fric- 
tion at seismic slip rates. Numerous laboratory experiments'~'* have 
investigated the underlying mechanisms of reduction of friction (weak- 
ening) at high slip rate. Although various weakening mechanisms— 
such as gouge or powder lubrication®?"", silica gel lubrication” and 
melting!*!°'?_have been suggested, all of them seem to be triggered 
by a rapid temperature rise caused by frictional work on the fault®. 
Therefore, the mechanical work rate per unit area (that is, the power 
density) seems likely to be a key parameter. 

Another question then arises: are the frictional properties inde- 
pendent of length scale? It is known that rupture propagation on a 
fault is affected by the fault surface topography", and thus should be 
dependent on scale. Presumably, steady-sliding rock friction is also 
affected by scale. However, it has not been possible to investigate such 
a dependence because it has been difficult to conduct a larger-scale 
friction experiment. Although some friction experiments using metre- 
sized rock specimens have been conducted’>-!’, the apparatuses used 
could not produce large slip distances with high slip rates. 

We therefore conducted experiments with metre-sized rock spec- 
imens by using a second-generation large-scale biaxial friction 


apparatus at the National Research Institute for Earth Science and 
Disaster Prevention (NIED) in Japan (Fig. 1a)!°. We used a pair of 
quadrangular prismatic rock specimens made of Indian metagabbro, 
whose nominal contact area was 1.5 m long and 0.1 m wide. The con- 
tact surfaces were flattened to an undulation of within 10\.m before 
the first experiment. We repeated several experiments using the same 
rock specimens under the conditions of constant loading rates up to 
3 x 10-?ms_! and with constant normal stresses up to 6.7 MPa (see 
Supplementary Information section 1 and Supplementary Table 2 for 
detailed methods and conditions, respectively). 

After each experiment, we found indications of localized damage on 
the fault surface, including gouge and grooves (Fig. 1b-d). The grooves 
began with very sharp edges (Fig. 1c) and widened with continued slip. 
The grooves were filled with the gouge, which looked heavily commi- 
nuted and partly consolidated (Fig. 1d). Consolidated gouge within the 
grooves often swelled up and spilled into the surrounding fault surface. 
The fault surface without grooves became smoother and smoother with 
experiments, which was also confirmed by topography measurements 
(see sections 2 and 3 in Supplementary Information for detailed obser- 
vation of the fault surface). 

After each experiment, we removed and inspected all gouge, includ- 
ing from inside the grooves. Therefore, the groove areas were not in 
contact at the beginning of the next experiment. To investigate the 
distribution of damage, we took pictures of the fault surface just after 
each experiment as well as after the gouge collection. Detailed methods 
of the damage analysis are described in Supplementary Information 
section 4. 

Figure 2 shows a clear dependence of rock friction in the metre- 
sized rock specimens on the work rate per unit area (or power den- 
sity), which we term ‘work rate’ for simplicity hereafter, obtained from 
the present experiments. At a low work rate, the rock friction obeys 
Byerlee’s law”, but it falls dramatically at high work rates. Such work- 
rate dependence has already been reported, based on the data of rotary 
shear experiments”. 

To directly investigate whether there is any size effect on the frictional 
properties, we also conducted rotary shear experiments with specimens 
of metagabbro and monzodiorite whose inner and outer diameters 
were 1.7cm and 4.0.cm, respectively. The two rock types yield a simi- 
lar frictional dependence on work rate, as shown in Fig. 2. The exper- 
imental data are listed in Supplementary Table 3. As shown in Fig. 2, 
the findings clearly demonstrate a scale dependence of rock friction, 
as follows. The friction in centimetre-sized rock specimens temporar- 
ily decreases at the intermediate work rate (~5 x 10-7 MJ m~?s~}), 
increases with the increase in the work rate from 107? MJ m~? s~! to 
10-! MJ m~* sand suddenly falls at a work rate of 10~' MJ m=? s~1, 
whereas the friction in metre-sized rock specimens starts to decrease 
at a work rate that is one order of magnitude smaller (10-7 MJ m~?s~1) 
than that of the centimetre-sized rock specimens and without showing 
the reduction in the intermediate work rate. Such differences are not 
likely to be explained by the differences in experimental conditions (see 
Supplementary Information section 3). 

Figure 3a and b shows the macroscopic friction data of experiments 
LB05-004 and LB04-007, respectively. The work rate of LB05-004 is 


National Research Institute for Earth Science and Disaster Prevention (NIED), Tsukuba 305-0006, Japan. @Central Research Institute of Electric Power Industry (CRIEPI), Abiko 270-1194, Japan. 


3College of Science and Engineering, Ritsumeikan University, Kusatsu 525-8577, Japan. 
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Figure 1 | Experimental system and results. a, Schematic diagram of 

the large-scale biaxial experimental apparatus. The lower rock specimen 
(2.0 m long) was fixed on the large-scale shaking table and moved with it. 
The upper rock specimen (1.5 m long) was laid on the lower specimen and 
was held in place by a reaction force bar, which was fixed to the stationary 
outer reaction force floor. A normal load was applied by hydraulic jacks 
and measured with load cells serially connected with the jacks. The shear 
load was measured with a load cell fixed at the edge of the reaction force 
bar. The macroscopic friction coefficient is obtained from the measured 
shear load divided by the normal load. Local shear stresses were estimated 
from the shear strain measured with a strain gauge array (white squares), 


larger than that of LB04-007 since the loading rate of LB05-004 is 
higher (Supplementary Table 2). Figure 3c—f shows the evolution of 
the spatial distribution and its standard deviation of local shear stresses, 
which were measured by a local shear strain gauge array (see Fig. 1a and 
section 1 in Supplementary Information). We observed local shear 
stress concentrations and a related increase in spatial heterogeneity 
(standard deviation of local shear stress) with the fault slip during 
LB05-004, as illustrated in Fig. 3c and e. In contrast, we did not observe 
such an increase in local stress variation during LB04-007, in which the 
friction coefficient did not drop with slip (Fig. 3b, d, f). These obser- 
vations suggest that the decrease in the macroscopic friction of metre- 
sized rocks is associated with the increase in spatial stress heterogeneity 
as well as the work rate. Similar results can be seen in other experiments 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). 

We also evaluated the degree of spatial heterogeneity on the fault by 
mapping newly generated grooves and gouge using the photo image 
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which was glued on the side face of the lower specimen along the fault. 

b, Photograph of a simulated fault surface just after an experiment. 
Localized damage (that is, grooves) and gouge materials (which appear 
as light grey lines) were generated by the frictional slip. Areas enclosed 
by yellow rectangles are shown in c and d. c, Close-up photograph of 

the beginning edge of a groove. The edge is very sharp. d, Close-up 
photograph of the ending edge of a groove. The groove was filled with 
the gouge materials, which looked heavily comminuted and partly 
consolidated. The relative slip direction of the upper specimen is denoted 
by the white arrows in c and d. 


data. A negative correlation was observed between the final friction 
coefficient and the spatial heterogeneity; the friction coefficients tended 
to be low when the grooves and gouge were heterogeneously generated 
during the experiments (see Supplementary Information section 5 and 
Supplementary Fig. 8). We found clear evidence of melting in the gouge 
collected in the large-scale biaxial experiments (see Supplementary 
Information section 5 and Supplementary Fig. 9), though frictional 
melting did not occur in centimetre-scale rotary shear experiments 
under similar mechanical conditions'”. This material observation sug- 
gests intense stress concentrations with locally high work rate. 

From these observations, we propose a stress localization model in 
which the contacting fault surfaces are composed of patch and off-patch 
areas with rather high and low normal stresses, respectively. The high 
normal stress on a patch causes high shear stress, high mechanical work 
and a high work rate upon loading, which lead to a high production 
rate of wear material (that is, gouge). The gouge generated is dragged by 
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Figure 2 | The friction coefficient as a function of the work rate. 

The grey star symbols show the results of rotary shear experiments 

with centimetre-sized metagabbro and monzodiorite specimens, which 
were collected in India and Zimbabwe, respectively. The dashed line is 

a reference friction determined from those data and was used for the 
numerical simulation. Coloured symbols show the results of the large-scale 
biaxial experiments with metre-sized Indian metagabbro specimens. The 
friction starts to decrease at a work rate one order of magnitude smaller 
than that of the centimetre-sized rock specimens, without the reduction in 


the intermediate work rate. 28 large-scale biaxial and 21 rotary 

shear experiments data are plotted, and are listed in Supplementary 

Tables 2 and 3, respectively. The centre value and the length of the error 
bars in those data represent the average and the one standard deviation of 
the friction coefficient, respectively, which are obtained during a certain 
slip interval for each experiment (see Supplementary Information section 1). 
Black open symbols represent the simulated macroscopic friction. The 
work-rate dependence of the simulated friction was fairly consistent with 
that of the biaxial experiments. 
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Figure 3 | Slip-dependent evolution of friction and local shear stress 
heterogeneity during experiments. a, b, Friction coefficients. 

c, d, Total amounts of normalized deviations of each local shear stress 
from the average. e, f, Local shear stresses normalized by input normal 
stress during experiments LB05-004 and LB04-007, respectively. The local 
shear stresses in the central part of the fault are shown here. Distances in 


the dislocating fault surface, which will cause further extension of the 
grooves, and thus will produce further gouge and stress heterogenei- 
ties. This is because the gouge layer on the groove (patch) will become 
thicker than the gouge layer on the surrounding area (off-patch). 
Therefore, these processes form a positive-feedback loop. 

As a result of high work rate in the patch areas, the local frictional 
strength decreases rapidly with subsequent slip. Since most of the 
macroscopic shear load is sustained by the patch areas, the macro- 
scopic frictional strength will be dominated by the rapid reduction 
of frictional strength in the patch areas. We note that the decrease in 
the frictional strength decelerates the gouge production, which causes 
a negative feedback. Therefore, these two opposite feedback effects 
compete during fault slips and so the macroscopic frictional behaviour 
depends on the competition. We also note that the positive-feedback 
effect enhances spatial stress heterogeneity as the fault slips even if the 
initial heterogeneity is small before the slip. In fact, deviation of the 
stress on the fault before the experiment was small in the present study 
(see section 3 of the Supplementary Information). 

To quantitatively verify this idea, we numerically simulated a slip- 
evolved friction for both the patch and the off-patch areas, as well as 
the macroscopic friction. Calculations were done according to the 
flow chart shown in Supplementary Fig. 10. In this computation, we 
assumed that the local friction coefficients on both the patch and off- 
patch areas follow the work-rate-dependent friction law estimated from 
the centimetre-scale rotary shear experiments (Fig. 2). We also assume 
that the local friction does not immediately attain the target friction 
coefficient determined by the work rate, but gradually approaches it 
until the breakdown work is equal to the fracture energy (Er), which 
is estimated from the centimetre-scale rotary shear experiments. 
Therefore, the friction on the patch and off-patch areas (ji) is written 
as [lx = F,(pux, 0, V, s, Ep), where o» is the local normal stress, V is the 
slip rate, and s is the slip distance. The asterisk denotes either ‘p’ or ‘op, 
for the patch or off-patch area, respectively. The expression for F; can 
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the x direction are measured from the centre of the lower specimen. 

The friction decreased with the increase in the local shear stress deviation 
during LB05-004, whereas both of them were almost constant during 
LB04-007. The ‘leading’ direction refers to the direction from which 
loading is imposed by the shaking table, and ‘trailing’ direction means 
the side where the reaction force bar is located (Fig. 1a). 


be found in section 6 of the Supplementary Information (as for the 
below-mentioned F), F; and Fy). 

The normal stresses on the patch and off-patch areas (o«) depend 
on the thickness of the gouge layer as well as the area ratio: 0» = F,(¢, 
Rap AT), where a is the macroscopic normal stress, R ‘Ap is the fraction 
of the patch areas over the entire fault area, and AT is the difference 
between the thicknesses of the gouge layer in the patch and off-patch 
areas. We estimated Ra, using the areas occupied with the gouge (which 
were obtained from the image analyses), and assumed that Rap was con- 
stant during the experiments. The thickness of the gouge layer (T') is a 
function of the input frictional work and the wear rate (Ry) as follows: 
Tx = F3(pux, 0%, S, Rw). Ry was evaluated from the mass of the collected 
gouge materials per unit input work. The variables were updated at 
each step and the macroscopic friction ({4macro) Was calculated from 
the equation {macro = Fy(Lp, Hop» Fp» Fop» Rap). 

The detailed procedures of the simulation, including how the 
related parameters were determined, are described in section 6 of the 
Supplementary Information. The simulations successfully reproduced 
a concentration of normal stress and work rate on the patch, and also a 
weakening in the macroscopic friction with the slip that fits well with 
the selected experimental data (Fig. 4). By conducting simulations 
under various conditions, which are the same as those for the pres- 
ent biaxial experiments, we confirmed that the work-rate dependence 
of the simulated friction was fairly consistent with that of the biaxial 
experiments (Fig. 2). From these results, we also confirmed that the 
slip-evolved spatial heterogeneity caused the scale-dependent rock 
friction. 

Rock samples collected from fault zones are frequently investigated 
in the laboratory in an attempt to understand the frictional behaviour 
of natural faults?!”2. However, the present study suggests that the esti- 
mated frictional properties might not properly represent the behaviour 
of larger, natural faults because spatial heterogeneity, which is common 
or even dominant in nature, can greatly affect the macroscopic friction. 
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Figure 4 | Comparison of experimental data and simulation results. 
Slip-dependent evolution of friction coefficients and calculated 
parameters. T is the gouge layer thickness, o is the normal stress, and P is 
the work rate. The black line in the bottom panel shows the experimental 
data of LB05-004. The purple line shows the simulated macroscopic 
parameter. Red and blue lines indicate the simulated parameters on the 
patch areas and the off-patch areas, respectively. 


The amount of gouge production on the patch area was a key process 
in the present study, but frictional melting may be dominant under 
natural conditions. Even in such a melt-dominant situation, a similar 
mechanism to that presented here will work, as shown by an earlier 


investigation’?. 


We also note that the normal stress concentration can cause not only 
the decrease in dynamic friction but also an unstable fault slip by reduc- 
ing the critical nucleation length L.. If we assume a friction law in which 
frictional force is roughly proportional to normal force—such as the 
rate- and state-dependent friction law—then L, will be inversely pro- 
portional to the normal stress**”*. If the area of stress concentration is 
large enough relative to the diminished L, and the frictional properties 
are uniform there, unstable slip will start to occur in that area. Small 
foreshocks during slow slip before a main shock have been observed in 
laboratory experiments and on natural faults'**>-?®. These foreshocks 
should be related to the spatial heterogeneity, as observed in the present 
study. We conclude that spatial stress heterogeneity can facilitate the 


occurrence of an earthquake. 


In the present large-scale experiments, we found that the rock fric- 
tion is scale-dependent, and we believe that spatial stress heterogene- 
ity and the resulting localized high work rate cause this dependence. 
qualitatively suggested the idea that 
local frictional phenomena can control the macroscopic friction, here 
we have quantitatively confirmed it using metre-scale experiments. If 
large rocks lose their frictional strength at a small work rate, a natural 
fault may rapidly weaken at an unexpectedly early stage during slip. 
More studies on large-scale friction experiments, increasing normal 
stress for example, are needed to explore scale dependence further and 


Although some earlier work!*??° 


to understand better the frictional properties of natural faults. 
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The ontogeny of fairness in seven societies 


P.R. Blake, K. McAuliffe?*-**, J. Corbit®, T. C. Callaghan®, O. Barry’, A. Bowie*®, L. Kleutsch®, K. L. Kramer?, E. Ross‘, 


H. Vongsachane**, R. Wrangham‘ & F. Warneken® 


A sense of fairness plays a critical role in supporting human 
cooperation’. Adult norms of fair resource sharing vary widely 
across societies, suggesting that culture shapes the acquisition of 
fairness behaviour during childhood**. Here we examine how 
fairness behaviour develops in children from seven diverse societies, 
testing children from 4 to 15 years of age (n = 866 pairs) in a 
standardized resource decision task”. We measured two key aspects 
of fairness decisions: disadvantageous inequity aversion (peer 
receives more than self) and advantageous inequity aversion (self 
receives more than a peer). We show that disadvantageous inequity 
aversion emerged across all populations by middle childhood. 
By contrast, advantageous inequity aversion was more variable, 
emerging in three populations and only later in development. We 
discuss these findings in relation to questions about the universality 
and cultural specificity of human fairness. 

Fairness requires a concern for relative payoffs between oneself and 
others or between third parties. A key component of the human sense 
of fairness is inequity aversion, defined as the willingness to sacrifice 
material payoffs for the sake of greater equality~*. Importantly, inequity 
aversion takes two forms, depending on which side of inequality one 
faces. Disadvantageous inequity aversion (DI) occurs to avoid receiving 
less than a peer, and advantageous inequity aversion (AI) occurs to 
avoid receiving more than a peer. Both DI and AI have been suggested 
to support cooperation within societies”*. DI entails an immediate cost 
but can provide long-term benefits by preventing competitors from 
attaining a relative advantage and signalling that one will not tolerate 
being exploited®. AI entails a larger immediate sacrifice by rejecting a 
relative advantage. It may signal that one is a good cooperative part- 
ner who will not exploit others. Given the larger immediate cost, AI 
expresses a stronger sense of fairness. 

The distinction between DI and AI has emerged as a milestone for 
research on fairness across many disciplines. Behavioural economics 
experiments of various types show that although adults exhibit both 
forms of inequity aversion, they are more willing to pay a cost to avoid 
a disadvantage (DI) than an advantage (AI)'*. Neuroscientific studies 
indicate that DI and Al are supported by different neural processes’. 
Animal studies suggest that DI may exist in nonhuman primates and 
other social species, whereas AI is more rare, possibly occurring only 
in humans*. This suggests that the psychology behind DI may have 
deep evolutionary roots, while AI may depend on factors found only 
in our species. 

Research with children in the West has revealed different devel- 
opmental patterns for DI and AI and different motivations for each 
behaviour®!'~’. By 4 years of age, children show DI, which appears to 
be motivated by spite”. By contrast, AI appears at about 8 years of age. 
This indicates that a strong egalitarian preference is characteristic only 
of later development, potentially because children have internalized 
social norms that guide their behaviour!®!”, However, it is unknown 


whether the separate developmental trajectories of DI and Al are con- 
sistent across different populations, and perhaps even universal aspects 
of human behaviour. Testing this requires cross-cultural comparisons, 
yet most research on the development of fairness has been conducted 
with children from societies that are Western, educated, industrialized, 
rich and democratic (WEIRD)!®. This is problematic because it ignores 
potentially important cross-cultural variation in the development of 
fairness. Further, studies using a range of economic tasks with adults 
have found that WEIRD societies tend to be outliers on many measures 
of fairness and cooperation*®!?”°, 

To date, no study, to our knowledge, has examined the development 
of inequity aversion across societies. Recent research on the develop- 
ment of prosociality in different societies has found a general increase 
in generosity with age!””!. Other studies have found that children in 
some non-Western societies tend to share resources more equally 
compared to children in the West?”?. Experiments with children in 
two non-Western populations found that participants recognize adult 
norms for AI**”°. However, no study has investigated how both forms 
of inequity aversion emerge during development across different 
societies. 

Here we describe the first developmental study of inequity aversion 
across societies. We used the inequity game, an intuitive experimental 
task that measures both DI and Al, differentiates between generosity 
and fairness as motives, and has been validated for Western children 
from 4 to 9 years of age*”®. In the inequity game, two children sat across 
from each other at an apparatus, randomly assigned to either disadvan- 
tageous (DI condition) or advantageous (AI condition) allocations (see 
Fig. 1). We used small food treats as rewards. One child, the actor, had 
a choice between accepting the allocation or rejecting it. The recipient 
played no part in the decision. 

An experimenter presented a sequence of equal (1-1) and unequal 
(1-4, DI; 4-1, AD) allocations of food rewards to the pair of children. 
Rejections resulted in a 0-0 payoff and thus went against immediate 
self-interest and were not altruistic or generous. Rejecting unequal allo- 
cations more often than the equal allocations provided a measure of 
inequity aversion. Children were recruited in seven countries represent- 
ing a diverse set of communities (see Table 1). Two communities fit the 
WEIRD characterization and five were non-WEIRD. We tested a total 
of n= 866 actors from 4 to 15 years old, each paired with a same-gender 
peer of a similar age. 

Our main goal was to measure for the first time the presence and the 
developmental emergence of DI and Al across a range of societies. We 
hypothesized that DI would be more common across populations than 
AI. Given that adults from WEIRD societies have a stronger tendency, 
relative to non- WEIRD societies, to adhere to norms of equality even 
when it is costly to the self*>"?, we hypothesized that children from the 
WEIRD populations in our sample would be more likely to show AI 
than children from the other societies. As existing studies with Western 
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Figure 1 | Experimental set-up. a, b, Illustration of the apparatus and 
allocations for disadvantageous inequity (a) and advantageous inequity (b). 
The actor is on the left. 


children have consistently found different developmental trajectories 
for DI and AI, we predicted that where both behaviours were found, 
DI would emerge earlier than AI. 

In line with our first two hypotheses, our overall results indicated that 
DI was present in all populations tested, whereas AI was present in only 
three of the seven populations. AI was found in our two WEIRD soci- 
eties (USA and Canada), but also in Uganda, a result we discuss below. 
As predicted, DI and AI showed different developmental trajectories, 
with DI emerging early in childhood and AI later, if at all. 

We now turn to a more detailed examination of these results. In all 
seven populations, children sacrificed a food reward to prevent a peer 
from receiving more than them. Thus DI emerged during childhood 
in societies ranging from small villages with a subsistence economy to 
large industrialized cities (Fig. 2). This result suggests that DI is a more 
general feature of human behaviour. However, there was also variability 
in the age of emergence and the strength of the effect, indicating that 
cultural factors may influence the expression of DI. Children rejected 
a disadvantage earliest in the USA and Canada (by 4-6 years of age) 
and latest in Mexico (by 10 years of age). In all groups except Mexico, 
DI became stronger with age. 

The consistent appearance of DI in all populations is notable 
because this behaviour denies rewards both to the self and the peer 
recipient. Rejections of DI are thus both costly and not prosocial. 
There are two plausible interpretations of this result. One possibility 
is that DI represents an early sense of fairness. Preschool children 
in the USA are aware of norms of equal distribution", but they are 
reluctant to place themselves at a disadvantage even when they are 
less deserving than a partner and become visibly upset when they 
receive less than a peer*®””. DI may thus represent an early application 
of norms of fairness with a focus on unfairness to oneself. However, 
under this interpretation children in Mexico would be less concerned 
with norms of fairness or have a very different understanding of what 
fairness means. 


Table 1 | Descriptive summary of testing sites 


LETTER 


Alternatively, DI may have little to do with norms of fairness 
and more to do with preserving one’s status relative to potential 
competitors”*. Under this hypothesis, one would expect cultural 
norms of competition to enhance DI during childhood. Specifically, 
in societies with stronger norms of childhood competition, DI should 
appear at younger ages compared to societies with weaker childhood 
competition. One factor that could affect competition among children 
is the specific relationship between the pairs in our sample. In the 
majority of the populations in our sample, the nature of the relationship 
between pairs of children varied between children who knew each other 
(familiar) and those who had not met before (unfamiliar) 
(Supplementary Table 2). The high proportion of familiar pairs tested 
within a relatively small population in Mexico may reflect a more close- 
knit community for the Maya in which children experience less com- 
petition and envy or more generosity towards peers. 

While DI was common, AI was found in only three of our commu- 
nities: USA, Canada and Uganda (Fig. 3). In these societies, rejections 
of advantageous allocations increased with age with AI appearing 
to emerge by pre-adolescence (Supplementary Information). AI has 
been viewed as an expression of a norm-based sense of fairness with 
a focus on unfairness to others”°. Given that Western societies tend 
to emphasize establishing and enforcing norms of equality’?”®, it is 
possible that children in these communities face social pressures to 
internalize and enact these norms earlier in development compared to 
other societies. Although Uganda is a non- Western society, the schools 
from which we recruited children interacted frequently with Western 
teachers and researchers whose contributions could in theory have led 
to the promotion of Western norms of fairness. However, while this 
explanation is plausible, it remains possible that children in Uganda 
reject an advantage for other reasons not linked to Western norms. If 
this is the case, we would expect to see AI emerge in children in other 
communities in Uganda with similar cultural norms but different insti- 
tutional structures. 

Our final prediction concerned the timing of development of DI and 
ATin relation to each other. In the three societies in which both forms 
of inequity aversion appeared, DI emerged several years earlier than 
AI. The relatively early emergence of DI and the substantial delay in 
the development of AI is in line with the notion that these two forms of 
inequity aversion are supported by different psychological processes. 
The primacy of DI in development is also consistent with the view that 
a self-focused form of fairness precedes the other-focused form of AI. 
This progression may represent a shift from a concern for one’s own 
prospects to a concern for the greater good, or at least to a concern for 
the consequences of appearing unfair. 

The comparison of the development of DI and AI across 
communities offers insights into the potential role of culture in the 
ontogeny of fairness. First, DI appeared during childhood in all 
seven of the societies tested, but the developmental trajectory varied 
across the sites. One interpretation of this result is that while children 
have a general tendency to develop DI, cultural factors can shape its 
development. This consistent tendency probably reflects the fact that 
DI is beneficial in the long run, regardless of local norms. In contrast 
to DI, AI appeared during childhood in only three of the societies 


Site Locale Pop. size” Dominant language Dominant religion Economy 

Canada Antigonish 4k English Catholic (56%) Professional, trade/service, agriculture 
India Villages, Andhra Pradesh 2k Telegu Hindu (63%) Agriculture, labour 

Mexico Xculoc, Puuc region 500 aya Catholic (90%) Agriculture, labour 

Peru Villages, San Pedro de Safio 700 Spanish Catholic (93%) Agriculture, labour 

Senegal Dakar 3m Wolof Muslim (94%) Trade/service, labour, fishing 

Uganda Villages, Fort Portal 500 Rutooro Catholic and Anglican (78%) Agriculture, labour 

USA Boston 646k English Protestant and Catholic (75%) Professional, trade/service, labour 


Populations shown are the average size for villages tested in India, Peru and Mexico. 
k = thousand, m = million. 
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tested. This suggests that culture has a more potent influence on this 
form of fairness. Cultural input may be required to encourage the 
emergence of AI in childhood because this behaviour goes strongly 
against immediate self-interest. 

Second, it is notable that the AI emerged during late childhood in the 
USA and Canada, our two WEIRD populations. Although further tests 
are needed to identify the social factors that make these sites conducive 
to the emergence of AI, we highlight two factors that could contrib- 
ute to this pattern. Parents from Western societies are known to more 
strongly encourage children to show autonomy and independence, 
which may result in an earlier concern for one’s own social standing 
and reputation in peer groups”®. Children in these populations may 
thus engage in AI with peers in order to maintain a reputation as a 
good cooperator. If this is true, children may be rejecting an advantage 
in order to serve their longer-term self-interest. 

An alternative explanation is that a community’s degree of economic 
exchange among unfamiliar individuals influences the developmen- 
tal emergence of AI. So-called market integration has been found to 
predict adult fairness behaviours across a range of diverse societies*””. 
Specifically, societies with more pervasive market interactions tend to 
have stronger norms for equal distribution of resources as measured 
by donations to others in the dictator game and offers proposed in 
the ultimatum game>””. This effect is particularly robust in Western 
societies, suggesting that children in these populations are more often 
exposed to consistent egalitarian norms. If this is the case, children in 
these environments may be more likely to internalize a norm of AI once 
they are old enough to adopt adult behaviours. 

One potential concern is that differences in the reward value used 
at each site could have influenced children’s decisions. However, addi- 
tional analyses show that this does not explain our results, as the pattern 
of children’s responses was the same when we compared their decisions 
for higher and lower value rewards within societies (see Supplementary 
Information). Moreover, the same rewards were used for tests of DI and 
AI, and thus any difference in rejections between conditions cannot be 
explained by the type of resource alone. 

The current study highlights several important avenues for future 
research. First, although our study focused on the developmental 
emergence of the two forms of inequity aversion, these behaviours 
may change further across the lifespan. Indeed, evidence from Western 
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Figure 3 | Advantageous inequity aversion. Estimates of children’s 
rejections of equal (left panel) and advantageous (right panel) allocations 
across ages and countries from a GLMM controlling for gender and trial 
effects. Lines are truncated based on the age range of children tested in 
each country. Total actors, n = 437. 


adults suggests that the strength of both DI and AI may vary over 
adulthood>”?*". Thus, although AI was absent in childhood in the 
majority of populations tested, this does not imply that it is absent in 
adulthood. Children in many societies may not adopt this particular 
fairness behaviour until adolescence or adulthood. 

Second, additional insights can be gained by testing an even greater 
diversity of populations. Although our sample included populations 
which varied in factors such as population size, economic structure 
and major religions, we did not test societies of foragers, horticultural- 
ists or pastoralists. Studies with adults from these societies have found 
marked variation in fairness behaviour compared to other populations”. 
Understanding how the ontogeny of DI and AI vary across a more 
complete spectrum of human societies would offer a stronger test of the 
possibility that DI is a universal feature of human behaviour and help 
to identify the circumstances under which different forms of inequity 
aversion emerge. 

Finally, future work should explore the specific factors that influ- 
ence the development of inequity aversion both between and within 
populations. Isolating the characteristics of societies that can explain 
variation between populations remains an important goal and will 
require systematic ethnographic measures of values, norms and ecol- 
ogies within the communities in addition to experiments. Within- 
population experiments would also help to identify how specific social 
influences, such as formal schooling or particular social relationships, 
affect inequity aversion during childhood. In addition, learning studies 
in which children are systematically exposed to different fairness behav- 
iours could provide insight into the extent to which DI and AI are influ- 
enced by cultural transmission®. Future research should combine our 
experimental-developmental approach with cultural-level analyses to 
further explain the factors that give rise to the human sense of fairness. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

All study procedures and protocols were approved by Harvard University’s 
Institutional Review Board, IRB F18470-108, F18470-118, and F18643-105. 
Additional approvals for the same protocols were obtained for research teams not 
associated with Harvard, including the Institutional Review Board of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Canada (IRB number 21630), the University of 
Utah (IRB number 00065740), the Cheik Anta Diop University in Senegal and 
the Uganda National Council for Science and Technology (IRB number SS 2761). 
The IRB approved procedures were followed for informed parental consent, child 
assent and the study protocol. 

Subjects. We tested 866 actors from 4 to 15 years from 7 countries (Canada, India, 
Mexico, Peru, Senegal, Uganda and USA), each paired with a same-gender peer of 
a similar age. See Supplementary Information for details concerning recruitment, 
consent, sample characteristics and site descriptions. 

Design. We used a 2 x 2 design with inequity type (DI or Al) as a between-subjects 
variable and distribution (equal or unequal) as a within-subjects variable. Each 
child was tested in 16 trials, half with an equal and half with an unequal distribution 
(either disadvantageous or advantageous, depending on inequity type). In order 
to ensure proper counterbalancing and sample size at different ages, we created 
age-range groupings before testing (4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-15 years of age). Within 
each age group, children were randomly assigned to either the DI or AI condition. 
Experimental procedures. We used the inequity game® . Two children sit across 
from each other at an apparatus. One child is assigned to the position of the actor 
who makes decisions and the other child is a passive recipient. An experimenter 
places allocations of treats on two trays that are designated for the actor and recipient. 


The actor then decides whether to accept or reject the allocation by pulling dif- 
ferent handles: pulling a green handle accepts the allocation by tilting the trays 
outward and delivering the treats to both participants; pulling a red handle rejects 
the allocation by tilting the trays inward and dropping the treats into a middle 
bowl so that neither participant receives them. The inequity apparatus provides 
an intuitive way for children to understand the consequences of their decisions 
and has been tested with children as young as 4 years of age. Our design differs 
from standard behavioural economics experiments with adults, which maintain 
anonymity of the actor and recipient with respect to each other. For young child 
participants, however, understanding the consequences of their sharing behaviour 
with absent peers in anonymous interactions may be too taxing and uncommon in 
everyday life. Accordingly we adopted a more age-sensitive method, in which both 
participants are present, that is typical in cross-cultural studies with children'”. See 
Supplementary Information for a full protocol. 

Statistical methods. Our dependent measure was children’s decision to reject (=1) 
or accept (=0) a given allocation (see Supplementary Fig. 2). We used multilevel 
logistic regressions to assess whether children were more likely to reject unequal 
over equal distributions, and whether this pattern differed for DI and AI, changed 
with age and varied by society and other factors (see Supplementary Information 
for regression results and additional analyses). We controlled for repeated measures 
in all regressions. 

Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Within each society, we used a pseudo-random process to assign children to the 
two conditions to ensure a balanced sample at each age level. The investigators were 
not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
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treatment signatures in the human gut microbiota 
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In recent years, several associations between common chronic 
human disorders and altered gut microbiome composition and 
function have been reported’. In most of these reports, treatment 
regimens were not controlled for and conclusions could thus be 
confounded by the effects of various drugs on the microbiota, which 
may obscure microbial causes, protective factors or diagnostically 
relevant signals. Our study addresses disease and drug signatures in 
the human gut microbiome of type 2 diabetes mellitus (T2D). Two 
previous quantitative gut metagenomics studies of T2D patients 
that were unstratified for treatment yielded divergent conclusions 
regarding its associated gut microbial dysbiosis**. Here we show, 
using 784 available human gut metagenomes, how antidiabetic 
medication confounds these results, and analyse in detail the 
effects of the most widely used antidiabetic drug metformin. 
We provide support for microbial mediation of the therapeutic 
effects of metformin through short-chain fatty acid production, 
as well as for potential microbiota-mediated mechanisms behind 
known intestinal adverse effects in the form of a relative increase 
in abundance of Escherichia species. Controlling for metformin 
treatment, we report a unified signature of gut microbiome shifts 
in T2D with a depletion of butyrate-producing taxa*“. These in turn 
cause functional microbiome shifts, in part alleviated by metformin- 
induced changes. Overall, the present study emphasizes the need to 
disentangle gut microbiota signatures of specific human diseases 
from those of medication. 

T2D is a disorder of elevated blood glucose levels (hyperglycaemia) 
primarily due to insulin resistance and inadequate insulin secretion, 
with rising global prevalence. Genetic and environmental risk fac- 
tors are known, the latter including dietary habits and a sedentary 
lifestyle’. Gut microbiota involvement is also increasingly recog- 
nized?*®7, although findings diverge between studies®; for example, 
Qin et al.? report several Clostridium species enriched in T2D, whereas 
Karlsson et al.* instead report enrichment of several lactobacilli species 
(see Supplementary Discussion). Treatment involves medication and 


10,13,19,20,21 
> 


lifestyle intervention, which may confound reported gut dysbiosis. 
Many T2D patients receive metformin, an oral blood-glucose- 
lowering non-metabolizable compound whose primary and dominant 
metabolic effect is the inhibition of liver glucose production’. At least 
30% of patients report adverse effects including diarrhoea, nausea, 
vomiting and bloating, with underlying mechanisms poorly under- 
stood. Studies in animals! and humans"! suggest that some benefi- 
cial effects of metformin on glucose metabolism may be microbially 
mediated. Here, we built a multi-country T2D metagenomic data set, 
starting with gut microbial samples from a nondiabetic Danish cohort 
of 277 individuals within the MetaHIT project!” and additional novel 
Danish MetaHIT metagenomes from 75 T2D and 31 type 1 diabetes 
(T1D) patients, sequenced using the same protocols (samples abbre- 
viated as MHD). Treatment information was obtained for all MHD 
samples, as well as for samples from a previously reported* cohort 
of 53 female Swedish T2D patients, along with 92 nondiabetic indi- 
viduals (43 with normal glucose tolerance, 49 with impaired glucose 
tolerance) (SWE) and a subgroup of 71 Chinese T2D patients with 
available information on antidiabetic treatment as well as 185 nondi- 
abetic Chinese individuals’ (CHN). For these 784 gut metagenomes 
(Supplementary Table 1), taxonomic and functional profiles were 
determined (see Methods), verifying our meta-analysis framework to 
be appropriate and robust in the context of theoretical considerations 
and through simulations (Supplementary Discussion 1 and Extended 
Data Fig. 1a), as well as characterizing differences between the data 
sets (Extended Data Fig. 2). Initial analysis unstratified for treatment 
but controlling for demographic and technical variation between data 
sets (Supplementary Discussion 2 and Supplementary Table 2) recov- 
ered a majority of previously reported associations (Supplementary 
Discussion 2 and Supplementary Table 3) but with large divergence 
between data sets. Suspecting confounding treatments, we tested 
for influence of diet and antidiabetic medications (Supplementary 
Discussion 3, Supplementary Table 4 and Extended Data Fig. 1b), 
finding an effect resulting only from use of metformin. As the fraction 
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Figure 1 | Type 2 diabetes is confounded by metformin treatment. 
Major treatment effects are seen in multivariate analysis and in classifier 
performance. a, Projection of genus-level gut microbiome samples 
from Danish, Chinese and Swedish studies constrained by diabetic state 
and metformin treatment. Multivariate analysis (dbRDA plot based on 
Canberra distances between bacterial genera) reveals a T2D dysbiosis, 
which overlaps only in part with taxonomic changes in metformin- 
treated patients. The ordination projects all T2D metformin+ (n= 93, 
dark red), T2D metformin— (n= 106, orange) and ND control (n =554, 
teal) gut metagenomes, with confounding country effect adjusted for. 
Bacterial genera that show significant effects of metformin treatment 
and T2D status compared to ND control, respectively (limited to top five 
for each), are interpolated into the plane of maximal separation based 
on their abundances across all samples. Marginal box/scatter plots show 
the separation of the constrained projection coordinates (boxes show 
medians/quartiles, error bars extend to most extreme value within 


of medicated patients (denoted as T2D metformin+) varied strongly 
(21% CHN, 38% SWE and 77% MHD), samples were stratified on 
metformin treatment status. Multivariate analysis showed significant 
(permutational multivariate analysis of variance (PERMANOVA) false 
discovery rate (FDR) < 0.005) differences in gut taxonomic composi- 
tion between metformin-untreated T2D (T2D metformin—) (n = 106) 
patients and nondiabetic controls (ND control) (n= 554), consistent 
with a broad-range dysbiosis in T2D (Fig. la and Supplementary 
Table 5; see also Extended Data Table la and Supplementary 
Discussion 3 for an analysis of variances broken down by source). 
While metformin treatment status could be reliably recovered from 
microbial composition using support vector machines, metformin- 
untreated T2D status itself could not (Fig. 1b and Supplementary 
Table 6). In contrast, in all three cohorts, drug-treatment-blinded 
T2D samples could be separated from ND control samples with 
similar accuracy as previously reported*”, suggesting that the T2D 
metformin-+ classifier robustly outperforms T2D metformin— 
classifiers across data sets (Supplementary Table 7). 

We further explored T2D gut microbiome alterations in 106 
metformin-untreated T2D compared with 554 ND control samples 
through univariate tests of microbial taxonomic and functional differ- 
ences, with significant trends shown in Fig. 2a. Metformin-untreated 
T2D was associated with a decrease in genera containing known 
butyrate producers such as Roseburia spp., Subdoligranulum spp. and 
a cluster of butyrate-producing Clostridiales spp. (Supplementary 
Table 8), consistent with previous indications**. More fine-grained 
taxonomic analysis indicated some driver species (Supplementary 
Discussion 4 and Supplementary Table 9), and further found 
changes in abundance of several unclassified Firmicutes, often 
reduced or reversed under metformin treatment (see Supplementary 
Discussion 4). Although an increase in Lactobacillus spp. was seen in 
treatment-unstratified T2D samples (as previously found experimen- 
tally’), this trend was eliminated or reversed when controlling for 
metformin. Functionally, we found enrichment of catalase (conceiv- 
ably a response to increased peroxide stress under inflammation) and 
modules for ribose, glycine and tryptophan amino acid degradation, 
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1.5 interquartile ranges). The T2D separation is significant (PERMANOVA 
FDR < 0.005) in the joint data set and independently significant in CHN and 
MHD samples. The metformin separation is significant (PERMANOVA 
FDR < 0.1; Canberra distances) in MHD and SWE samples. bp, butyrate- 
producing. b, Classifying T2D and metformin treatment status based on 
gut microbiome profiles. Support vector machine classifiers were used to 
separate T2D metformin+ (n=93), T2D metformin— (n= 106) and ND 
control (1 =554) gut metagenomes from each other based on genus-level 
gut microbiome taxonomic composition. Bold curves represent mean 
performance in hold-out testing of 1 out of 5 of the data each time, with 
separate tests shown as dashed curves. Error bars show +1 s.d. Metformin- 
treated T2D samples can be well separated from controls (using Intestinibacter 
abundance as the only feature), whereas distinguishing T2D metformin— 
samples from ND control samples works poorly even in the best case, 
requiring 63 distinct microbial features to achieve this separation. 
ROC-AUC, area under the receiving operating characteristic curve. 


but a decrease in threonine and arginine degradation, and in pyruvate 
synthase capacity (Supplementary Table 10). While these functional 
differences could result from strain-level composition changes or be 
a compound effect of subtle enrichment/depletion of larger ecological 
guilds, the abundance of most of these modules correlated with abun- 
dance of the significantly altered microbial genera (Fig. 2a). 

To interpret our findings on T2D gut microbiota shifts further, we 
compared them with 31 adult T1D patients (Supplementary Table 1; 
for further discussion of this sub-cohort, see also Supplementary 
Discussion 5 and Supplementary Tables 6 and 11). This group is dys- 
glycaemic like T2D patients, allowing us to separate purely glycaemic 
phenotype effects from T2D-specific microbial features. Gene richness 
was significantly increased in the T1D microbiomes (Wilcoxon rank 
sum test FDR < 0.1) (Fig. 2b), but was reduced in T2D (Supplementary 
Table 10), as reported previously®. Features found to distinguish 
metformin-untreated T2D from ND control microbiomes did not rep- 
licate when comparing T1D to ND control. Instead, most differences 
between metformin-untreated T2D samples and ND controls were 
reversed in adult T1D patients. In contrast, some microbial functions 
differentially abundant between metformin-untreated T2D and con- 
trols showed similar trends in T1D samples (Fig. 2a), although not 
significantly, possibly owing to lower statistical power. We therefore 
conclude that the majority of gut microbiota shifts visible in metformin- 
untreated T2D are not simply effects of dysglycaemia, but rather 
directly or indirectly associated with the causes or progression of T2D. 

Suspecting microbial mediation of some of the therapeutic effects 
of metformin, we next compared T2D metformin-treated (n = 93) 
and T2D metformin-untreated (n = 106) samples to characterize 
the treatment effect in more detail. Multivariate contrasts of T2D 
metformin-treated with T2D metformin-untreated samples appeared 
weaker than those between T2D metformin-untreated and ND con- 
trol samples, the former only significant at the bacterial family level 
(PERMANOVA FDR < 0.1), suggesting that the effects of metformin 
treatment on gut microbial composition are poorly captured by mul- 
tivariate analysis. Univariate tests of the effects of metformin treat- 
ment showed a significant increase of Escherichia spp. and a reduced 
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Figure 2 | Gut microbiome signatures in metformin-naive T2D and in 
TID. Differences between healthy controls and T2D patients contrasted 
against T1D as an alternative form of dysglycaemia. a, Taxonomic and 
functional microbiome signatures of metformin-naive T2D. The heat 
maps show bacterial genera (horizontal axis) and microbial gene functions 
(vertical axis) that are significantly (study-source-adjusted Kruskal-Wallis 
test and post-hoc Mann-Whitney U-test, markers in innermost marginal 
heat maps indicating *FDR < 0.05, +FDR < 0.1) different in abundance 
(nonparametric enrichment scores shown as intensity of innermost 
marginal heat maps; red-green colour scale) between T2D metformin— 
(n= 106) and ND control (n = 554) gut metagenomes, revealing a robust 
diabetic signature across data sets. None of these features is significantly 


abundance of Intestinibacter spp., the latter fully consistent across 
the different country data sets (Fig. 3a), whereas the former is not 
seen in the CHN cohort where both diabetic individuals and controls 
are enriched in Escherichia spp. relative to Scandinavian controls. 
Correcting for differences in gender, body mass index and fasting 
levels of plasma glucose or serum insulin (some of which were signif- 
icantly different between data sets, Supplementary Table 12) retained 
these differences as significant (Supplementary Table 13). Fasting 
serum concentrations of metformin were obtained for the MHD 
cohort and correlated significantly with abundances of both genera 
(Fig. 3b). Amplicon-based analysis of an independent T2D cohort like- 
wise validated an increase of Escherichia spp. and a reduced abundance 
of Intestinibacter spp. in metformin-treated patients (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c, Extended Data Table 1b and Supplementary Discussion 6). 
The metformin-associated changes might derive from taxon-specific 
resistance/sensitivity to the bacteriostatic or bactericidal properties 
of the drug'*. The genus Intestinibacter was defined only recently* 
and includes the human isolate Clostridium bartletti*®, since reclas- 
sified as Intestinibacter bartlettii. Little is known about its role in the 
gut ecosystem and how it might affect human health. However, I. 
bartlettii abundances were lower in pigs susceptible to colonization 
by enterotoxigenic Escherichia spp.'’, consistent with the pattern 
seen here following metformin treatment. Analysis of the SEED (see 
Supplementary Discussion 7) and GMM (see Methods) functional 
annotations linked to Intestinibacter shows it to be resistant to oxida- 
tive stress and able to degrade fucose, indicative of an indirect involve- 
ment in mucus degradation. It also appears to possess the genetic 
potential for sulfite reduction, including part of an assimilatory sulfate 
reduction pathway. Analysis of gut microbial functional potential more 
generally suggested that indirect metformin treatment effects (Fig. 3c), 
including reduced intestinal lipid absorption'® and lipopolysaccharide 
(LPS)-triggered local inflammation, can provide a competitive advan- 
tage to Escherichia species’, possibly triggering a positive feedback 
loop that further contributes to the observed taxonomic changes. At 
the same time, metformin may reverse T2D-associated changes, as 
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different in a comparison of T1D (n=31) with ND control (n=277) gut 
metagenomes (outermost marginal heat maps, same notation as above), 
implying that they are not direct effects of dysglycaemia. The central heat 
map shows Spearman correlations (purple-red colour scale) between 
abundance of bacterial taxa and microbial gene modules (Spearman test 
FDR scores: * FDR < 0.05, ***FDR < 0.001). b, Elevated gene richness 
in adult type 1 diabetes samples. Comparing MHD samples only, T1D 
(n= 31) gut metagenomes show significantly (Mann-Whitney U-test, 
+FDR < 0.1, *FDR < 0.05) higher gut microbiome richness (that is, gene 
count) than all other sample subsets (n = 277 ND control, n=58 T2D 
metformin+,n=17T2D metformin— gut metagenomes). Sample median 
richness is shown as horizontal black bars. 


several gut microbial genera were more similar in abundance to ND 
control levels under metformin treatment, notably Subdoligranulum 
and to some extent Akkermansia. The latter was previously shown to 
reduce insulin resistance in murine models when increased in abun- 
dance through prebiotics”°, and has been shown to similarly increase 
in abundance under metformin treatment!®*!. In human samples, 
however, the trend was inconsistent between country subsets, and 
only MHD samples show a similar response (Extended Data Fig. 3). 
With respect to microbiota-mediated impact on host glucose regu- 
lation, the functional analyses demonstrated significantly enhanced 
butyrate and propionate production potential in metformin-treated 
individuals (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Table 14). Interestingly, recent 
studies in mice have shown that an increase in colonic production of 
these short-chain fatty acids triggers intestinal gluconeogenesis (IGN) 
via complementary mechanisms. Butyrate activates IGN gene expres- 
sion through a cAMP-dependent mechanism in enterocytes, whereas 
propionate, itself a substrate of IGN, activates IGN gene expression 
via the portal nervous system and the fatty acid receptor FFAR3 
(refs 22, 23). In rodents, the net result of increased IGN is a beneficial 
effect on glucose and energy homeostasis with reductions in hepatic 
glucose production, appetite and body weight. Taken together, our 
characterization of a metformin-associated human gut microbiome 
suggests novel mechanisms contributing to the beneficial effects of the 
drug on host metabolism. 

Both on a compositional and functional level, we found significant 
microbiome alterations that are consistent with well-known side- 
effects of metformin treatment (Fig. 3c). Most of these metform- 
in-associated functional shifts, including enrichment of virulence 
factors and gas metabolism genes, could be attributed to the signif- 
icantly increased abundance of Escherichia species (Supplementary 
Discussion 7 and Supplementary Tables 14 and 15). 

In conclusion, our results suggest partial gut microbial mediation of 
both therapeutic and adverse effects of the most widely used antidia- 
betic medication, metformin, although further validation is required 
to conclude causality and to clarify how such mediation might occur. 
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Figure 3 | Impact of metformin on the human gut microbiome. 
Characterization of the microbially mediated therapeutic and adverse 
effects of metformin. a, Gut microbial shifts under metformin treatment. 
Metformin treatment significantly (study-source-adjusted Kruskal-Wallis 
test and post-hoc Mann-Whitney U-test, * FDR < 0.05, ***FDR < 0.001) 
increases Escherichia and lowers Intestinibacter abundance. Box plots show 
median/quartile abundances, whiskers extend to 1.58 x interquartile 
range/J/n, for T2D metformin+ (ncun = 15, nMHp =58, Nswe = 20), T2D 
metformin— (ncHN = 56, NMHD = 17; NswE = 33) and ND control (McHN 
= 185, nmup = 277, nswr = 92) gut metagenome samples. b, Correlations 
between serum levels of metformin and gut microbiota in Danish 
MetaHIT samples, including short-chain fatty acid production modules. 
Serum metformin levels of T2D patients (n =75 gut metagenomes) are 
significantly (Spearman FDR < 0.1) positively correlated with Escherichia 
abundance, and in significant negative correlation with Intestinibacter 
abundance. Bacterial gene function modules for butyrate and propionate 


Our study of T2D illustrates the need to disentangle specific disease 
dysbioses from effects of treatment on the human-associated micro- 
biota. The importance of this point was further shown by the fact that 
the previously reported high accuracy* of gut microbial signatures 
for identifying patients with treatment-unstratified T2D decreased 
markedly when considering a large set of metformin-naive patients 
only, highlighting a general need to bear treatment regimens in mind 
both when developing and applying microbiome-based diagnostic 
and prognostic tools for common disorders or their pre-morbidity 
states. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Danish MetaHIT diabetic study. Patient recruitment, enrolment and processing. 
Patients with T2D were either recruited from the Inter99 study population” or 
from the out-patient clinic at Steno Diabetes Center, Gentofte, Denmark. Patients 
with known T2D were included if the patient had clinically defined T2D on the day 
of examination according to the WHO definition”. Inclusion criteria were fasting 
serum C-peptide above 200 pmol 1 and negative testing for serum glutamic acid 
decarboxylase (GAD) 65 antibodies (to exclude T1D, latent autoimmune diabetes 
in adults), no secondary forms of diabetes like chronic pancreatitis diabetes or syn- 
dromic diabetes, no antibiotic treatment 2 months before inclusion, and no known 
gastro-intestinal diseases, no previous bariatric surgery or medication known to 
affect the immune system. 

All patients with T1D were recruited from the out-patient clinic at Steno 
Diabetes Center, Gentofte, Denmark (n = 31). Inclusion criteria were dependence 
on insulin treatment from time of diagnosis, fasting serum C-peptide below 
200 pmol 1~!, glycated haemoglobin (HbA Ic) above 8.0% (64 mmol |~') to ensure 
current hyperglycaemia, T1D duration and dependence on insulin treatment 
> 5 years, no antibiotic treatment at least 2 months before inclusion, and no 
known gastrointestinal diseases. All study participants were of North European 
ethnicity. 

The study participants were examined on 2 days that were approximately 
14 days apart. On the first day, study participants were examined after an over- 
night fast. Height was measured without shoes to the nearest 0.5 cm, and weight 
was measured without shoes and wearing light clothes to the nearest 0.1 kg. 
Hip and waist circumference was measured using a non-expandable measuring 
tape to the nearest 0.5 cm. Waist circumference was measured midway between 
the lower rib margin and the iliac crest. Hip circumference was measured as 
the largest circumference between the waist and the thighs. Blood pressure was 
assessed while the participant was lying in an up-right position after at least 
5 min of rest using a cuff of appropriate size (A&D, UA-787 plus digital or A&D, 
UA-779). Blood pressure was measured at least twice and the average of the 
measurements was calculated. On the second day of examination, all participants 
provided a stool sample which was immediately frozen after home collection 
and stored at — 80°C. 

Information on medication status was obtained by questionnaire and inter- 
view on the first day of examination. Of the 75 T2D patients, 10 patients (13%) 
received no hyperglycaemic medications and 58 patients (77%) received the 
biguanide metformin; of these 75 TD2 patients, 28 patients (37%) received met- 
formin as the only anti-hyperglycaemic medication, 10 patients (13%) received 
sulfonylurea alone or in combination with metformin, 14 patients (19%) received 
a combination of oral antidiabetic drugs and insulin treatment and 4 patients 
(5%) were on insulin treatment only. Eleven patients (15%) received dipeptidyl 
peptidase-4 (DPP4) inhibitors or glucagon-like peptide-1 (GLP1), all of them in 
combination with metformin. Patients were reported as receiving anti-hyperten- 
sive treatment if at least one of the following drugs was reported: spironolactone, 
thiazides, loop diuretics, beta blockers, calcium channel blockers, moxonidine 
or drugs affecting the renin—angiotensin system (n = 55 for T2D (73%) and 
n= 23 (74%) for T1D). Patients receiving statins, fibrates and/or ezetimibe 
were reported as receiving lipid-lowering medication (n = 56 for T2D (75%; all 
on statin treatment), and n = 24 for T1D (77%; 74% on statin treatment)). All 
TID patients were on insulin treatment as their only blood glucose lowering 
treatment. 

All biochemical analyses were performed on blood samples drawn in the 
morning after an over-night fast of at least 10h. Plasma glucose was analysed 
by a glucose oxidase method (Granutest, Merck) with a detection limit of 
0.11 mmol I~! and intra- and interassay coefficients of variation (CV) of 
<0.8% and <1.4%, respectively. HbA1c was measured on G7 HPLC Analyzer 
(Tosoh) by ion-exchange high-performance liquid chromatography. Serum 
C-peptide was measured using a time-resolved fluoroimmunoassay with the 
AutoDELFIA C-peptide kit (PerkinElmer, Wallac), with a detection limit of 
5 pmol |”! and intra- and interassay CV of <4.7% and <6.4%, respectively. 
Serum insulin (excluding des and intact proinsulin) was measured using 
the AutoDELFIA insulin kit (PerkinElmer, Wallac) with a detection limit of 
3 pmol |”! and with intra- and interassay CV of <3.2% and <4.5%, respec- 
tively. Plasma cholesterol, plasma high-density lipoprotein cholesterol and 
plasma triglycerides were all measured on Vitros 5600 using reflect-spec- 
trophotometrics. Plasma low-density lipoprotein cholesterol was calculated 
using Friedewald’s equation. Blood leukocytes and white blood cell differen- 
tial count were measured on Sysmex XS 1000i using flow cytometrics. Plasma 
metformin was determined by high performance liquid chromatography fol- 
lowed by tandem mass spectrometry. Briefly, the proteins were precipitated 
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with acetonitrile containing the deuterated internal standard, metformin-d6, 
hydrochloride and the supernatant diluted by acetonitrile. The analysis was 
performed on a Waters Acquity UPLC I-class system connected to a Xevo TQ-S 
tandem mass spectrometer in electrospray positive ionization mode. Separation 
was achieved on a Waters XBridgeT BEH Amide 2.5-j1m column and gradient 
elution with 100 mM ammonium formate (pH 3.2), and with acetonitrile. The 
multiple reaction monitoring transitions used for metformin and metformin-d6 
were 130.2 >71.0 and 136.2 > 60.0. Calibrators were prepared by spiking drug- 
free serum with metformin to a concentration of 2,000 ng ml~!. B12 was meas- 
ured using Vitros Immunodiagnostic Products. GAD65 was measured on serum 
samples by a sandwich ELISA (RSR lItd.). Inter- and intra-assay CV were < 16.6% 
and < 6.7% respectively, and with a detection limit of 0.57 UmI"!. 

Stool samples were obtained at the homes of each participant and samples were 
immediately frozen by storing them in their home freezer. Frozen samples were 
delivered to Steno Diabetes Center using insulating polystyrene foam containers, 
and then they were stored at —80 °C until analysis. The time span from sampling 
to delivery at the Steno Diabetes Center was intended to be as short as possible 
and no more than 48h. 

A frozen aliquot (200 mg) of each faecal sample was suspended in 250 jl of 

guanidine thiocyanate, 0.1 M Tris, pH 7.5, and 4011 of 10% N-lauroylsarcosine. 
Microbial DNA extraction was then performed as previously described’?. The 
DNA concentration and its molecular size were estimated using nanodrop 
(Thermo Scientific) and agarose gel electrophoresis. 
Generation and availability of metagenomic samples. Already available Danish 
metagenomic samples were those reported in ref. 26 and references therein 
(excluding 14 samples removed due to average read length below 40 nucleotides, 
and with 5 Chinese and 21 Swedish samples with less than the rarefaction threshold 
of 7 million reads in total excluded from functional profile or diversity analyses), 
with newly sequenced samples deposited in the European Bioinformatics Institute 
Sequence Read Archive under accession ERP004605. 

All information on Swedish samples was retrieved from previously published 
data‘. In addition to published data on Chinese individuals*, we retrieved infor- 
mation on metformin treatment in a subset of 71 Chinese T2D patients. One- 
hundred and twelve samples from ref. 3 lacked metformin treatment metadata 
and were therefore discarded, except for measuring differences between the 
country data sets disregarding treatment or diabetic status. Characteristics of 
all study participants included in the present protocol are given in Supplementary 
Table 1. 

Validation cohort recruitment and sample processing. Additional Danish 
T2D patients were recruited at the Novo Nordisk Foundation Center for Basic 
Metabolic Research, University of Copenhagen throughout 2014 as a part of 
the ongoing MicrobDiab study (http://metabol.ku.dk/research-project-sites/ 
microbdiab/). T2D patients were included in the study if the time of T2D diagno- 
sis was less than 5 years ago, they were between 35 and 75 years of age, Caucasian 
and they had not received antibiotics within the past 4 months of inclusion. In 
total, 30 T2D patients (21 male and 9 female) were identified. Faecal samples 
were collected at the home of the patients, followed by immediate freezing of 
samples in home freezers, and transport of samples to the hospital stored on 
dry ice. The samples were stored at —80°C until DNA extraction. Information 
of medication was obtained from questionnaires. In total, 21 (70%) of the T2D 
patients received metformin. 

Ethics statement. All individuals in both the Danish MetaHIT study and the 
Danish validation study gave written informed consent before participation 
in the studies. Both studies were approved by the Ethical Committees of the 
Capital Region of Denmark (MetaHIT study: HC-2008-017; validation study: 
H-3-2013-102). Both studies were conducted in accordance with the principles of 
the Declaration of Helsinki. 

Construction of a non-redundant metagenomic reference gene catalogue. 
Illumina shotgun sequencing was applied to DNA extracted from 620 faecal 
samples originating from the MetaHIT project (Supplementary Table 1). Raw 
sequencing data were processed using the MOCAT (version 1.1) software pack- 
age’’. Reads were trimmed (option read_trim_filter) using a quality and length 
cut-off of 20 and 30 bp, respectively. Trimmed reads were subsequently screened 
against a custom database of Illumina adapters (option screen_fastafile) and the 
human genome version 19 using a 90% identity cut-off (option screen). The 
resulting high-quality reads were assembled (option assembly) and assemblies 
revised (option assembly revision). Genes were predicted on scaftigs with a min- 
imum length of 500 bp (option gene_prediction). 

Predicted protein-coding genes with a minimum length of 100 bp were clus- 
tered at 95% sequence identity using Cd-hit (version 4.6.1)”* with parameters set 
to: -c 0.95, -G 0 -aS 0.9, -g 1, -r 1. The representative genes of the resulting clusters 
were ‘padded’ (that is, extended up to 100 bp at each end of the sequence using 
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the sequence information available from the assembled scaftigs), resulting in the 
final reference gene catalogue used in this study. 

The reference gene catalogue was functionally annotated using 
SmashCommunity” (version 1.6) after aligning the amino acid sequence of each 
gene to the KEGG* (version 62) and eggNOG*! (version 3) databases. 
Profiling of metagenomic samples. Raw insert (sequenced fragments of DNA 
represented by single or paired-end reads) count profiles were generated using 
MOCAT™” by mapping high-quality reads from each metagenome to the reference 
gene catalogue (option screen) using an alignment length and identity cut-off of 
45% and 95%, respectively. For each gene, the number of inserts that matched 
the protein-coding region was counted. Counts of inserts that mapped with the 
same alignment score to multiple genes were distributed equally among them. 
Taxonomic abundances were computed at the level of metagenomic operational 
taxonomic units (mOTUs)*”, normalized to the length of the concatenated marker 
genes for each mOTU to yield the abundances used for the study, and subse- 
quently binned at broader taxonomic levels (genus, family, class, etc.). 
Rarefaction of metagenomic data and microbial diversity measurements. For 
all metagenome-derived measures except the mOTU taxonomic assignments, 
read counts were ‘rarefied’ in order to avoid any artefacts of sample size on 
low-abundance genes. Rarefied matrices were obtained as follows. Data matrices 
were rarefied to 7 million reads per sample. This threshold was chosen to include 
most samples, but 5 Chinese and 21 Swedish samples were excluded due to having 
less than 7 million reads per sample. Rarefactions were performed using a C++ 
program developed for the Tara project**. In total we performed 30 repetitions, 
and in each of these we measured the richness, evenness, chaol and Shannon 
diversity metrics within a rarefaction. The median value of these was taken as the 
respective diversity measurement for each sample. The first of 30 rarefactions of 
each sample were used to create a rarefied gene abundance matrix and KEGG ort- 
hologue abundance profiles were calculated by summing the rarefied abundance 
of genes annotated to the respective KEGG orthologue gene. 

Metagenomic species (MGS) construction. Clustering of the catalogue genes by 
co-abundance, as described in ref. 34, defined 10,754 co-abundance gene groups 
(CAGs) with very high correlations (Pearson correlation coefficient > 0.9). The 
925 largest of these, with more than 700 genes, were termed metagenomic species 
(MGS). The abundance profiles of the CAGs and MGSs were determined as the 
medium gene abundance (downsized to 7 million reads per sample) throughout 
the samples. Furthermore, the CAGs and MGS were taxonomically annotated by 
sequence similarity to known reference genomes. 

Functional annotation/binning of metagenomes. To avoid drawing false conclu- 
sions about gut microbial functions from high abundance of single genes remotely 
homologous to members of a functional pathway, we used an approach that 
required presence of multiple pathway members. Functional pathway abundance 
was calculated from gene catalogue KEGG orthologue annotation and MGS abun- 
dances per sample. Thus KEGG orthologues present in each MGS were used to 
determine for that CAG/MGS which functional modules were represented within 
its genetic repertoire. This required that >90% of KEGG orthologues necessary 
for the completion of a reaction pathway should be present, when also taking 
alternative enzymatic pathways into account. The module abundance within a 
sample was calculated from CAG abundance in each respective sample, summing 
over all CAGs which had the module present. Rarefied median coverages of CAG/ 
MGS were used, so no further normalization of the module abundance matrix 
was required. Abundance of genetic potential falling under the same higher-order 
functional levels was calculated by summing up all abundances of the lower-level 
functional modules within each sample. 

Existing functional annotation databases cover gut metabolic pathways rela- 
tively poorly. To account for this, a number of additional bacterial gene functional 
modules were curated and annotated, extending the KEGG system; these are 
referred to in result tables as GMMs (gut microbial modules) and were previously 
described in ref. 12. 
16S amplicon processing. 16S amplicons from frozen samples were sequenced 
300 bp and 200 bp paired-end reads using an Illumina miSeq machine. We 
used the LotuS* pipeline in short amplicon mode with default quality filtering, 
clustering and denoising operational taxonomic units (OTUs) with UPARSE*®, 
removing chimaeric OTUs against the RDP reference database (http://drive5. 
com/uchime/rdp_gold.fa) with uchime*’, merging reads with FLASH** and 
assigning a taxonomy against the SILVA 119 rRNA database’, and further 
refined by BLAST searches against the NCBI rRNA database” to identify 
Intestinibacter OTUs, using the following LotuS command line options: ‘-p miSeq 
-refDB SLV -doBlast blast -amplicon_type SSU -tax_group bacteria -derepMin 
2-CL 2 -thr 14. 

Univariate tests of taxonomic or functional abundance differences. Microbial 
taxa where mean abundance over all samples was less than 30 reads, or that were 


present in less than 3 samples, were excluded from univariate and classifier anal- 
yses. All abundances were normalized by total sample sum. For module tables, 
no feature filters were used except requiring the module to be present in at least 
20 samples. Filtered data tables were made available online (http://vm-lux.embl. 
de/~forslund/t2d/). 

Univariate testing for differential abundances of each taxonomic unit between 
two or more groups was tested using Mann—-Whitney-U or Kruskal-Wallis tests, 
respectively, corrected for multiple testing using the Benjamini-Hochberg false 
discovery rate control procedure (Q values)*". Post-hoc statistical testing for 
significant differences between all combinations of two groups was conducted 
only for taxa with abundances significantly different at P< 0.2. Wilcoxon rank- 
sum tests were calculated for all possible group combinations and corrected for 
multiple testing again using the Benjamini-Hochberg false discovery rate, as 
implemented in R. When controlling for potential confounders such as source 
study, we used blocked ‘independence_test’ function calls with options ‘ytrafo = 
rank, teststat=scalar’ for blocked WRST and ‘ytrafo = rank, teststat=quad’ for 
blocked Kruskal-Wallis test, as implemented in the COIN software package’ for 
R. Similarly, we applied these independence tests in the framework of post-hoc 
testing as described above. 

Analysis of correlations between taxonomic or functional features, com- 
munity diversity indices and sample metadata variables were conducted using 
Spearman correlation tests as implemented in R, and corrected for multiple tests 
using the Benjamini-Hochberg false discovery rate control procedure. To control 
for confounders such as source study in univariate correlation analyses, blocked 
Spearman tests as implemented in COIN (settings ‘independence_test, options 
ytrafo = rank, xtrafo = rank, distribution = asymptotic) were used. 

In some analyses, taxa were corrected for the influence of a continuous con- 

founder variable such as microbial community richness; in these cases, the resid- 
ual of a linear model between normalized log-transformed taxa abundances and 
overall sample gene richness was used to correct for the confounding variable. 
Power analysis was conducted by randomly subsampling to a given sample num- 
ber, repeated 5 times to achieve robust results. 
Ordinations and multivariate tests. All ordinations (NMDS, dbRDA) and sub- 
sequent statistical analyses were calculated using the R package vegan** using 
Canberra distances on normalized taxa abundance matrices, then visualized 
using the ggplot2 R package**. Community differences were calculated using a 
permutation test on the respective NMDS reduced feature space, as implemented 
in vegan. 

Furthermore, we calculated intergroup differences for the microbiota using 

PERMANOVA®* as implemented in vegan. This test compares the intragroup 
distances to the intergroup distances in a permutation scheme and from this cal- 
culates a P value. For all PERMANOVA tests, we used 2 x 10° randomizations and 
a normalized genus-level mOTU abundance matrix, using Canberra intersample 
distances. PERMANOVA post-hoc P values were corrected for multiple testing 
using the Benjamini-Hochberg false discovery rate control procedure. Analysis of 
variance broken down by cohort, treatment and disease status was conducted by 
fitting these distances to a linear model of sample metadata distances, as further 
described in Supplementary Discussion 3.2. 
Classifier construction and evaluation. To create classifiers for separating sam- 
ples from different subsets, an L1 restricted LASSO using the R glmnet pack- 
age“ was carried out to test for an optimal value of lambda (number of features 
to be used in the final predictor) in a fivefold cross-validated and internally 
fourfold cross-validated LASSO run on all data. After this, the previously deter- 
mined value of lambda was manually controlled for number of features used 
against the root mean square error of the classifier. In a fivefold cross-valida- 
tion, an independent LASSO classifier was trained on 4/5 of the data using the 
previously determined value of lambda, and response values were predicted 
on 1/5 of the data. LASSO models with a Poisson response type were used in 
all cases. 

Binary classifications between T2D and ND control samples were performed 
with an R reimplementation of the robust recursive feature elimination support 
vector machine (rRFE-SVM)”” procedure. The SVM was performed in an outer 
cross-validation scheme on 4/5 of the data. Of these, 90% were randomly selected 
200 times in each cross-validation for the RFE, to create a feature ranking from an 
average over these runs. Classifier performance was validated on the remaining 
1/5 of samples using the pre-established feature ranking. In case of several cohorts, 
the area under the receiver operating characteristic curve (ROC-AUC) scores were 
measured for each cohort separately. 

Code availability. The MGS technology has previously been described*! and is 
available online (http://git.dworzynski.eu/mgs-canopy-algorithm/wiki/Home). 
The mOTU resource has been made publically available (http://www.bork.embl. 
de/software/mOTU/) and was analysed using MOCAT”’ which is also publically 
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available (http://vm-lux.embl.de/~kultima/MOCAT/). The 16S pipeline LotuS*° 
is freely available online (http://psbweb05.psb.ugent.be/lotus). The novel gene 
catalogue has been deposited online (http://vm-lux.embl.de/~kultima/share/ 
gene_catalogs/620mhT2D/), as have the raw amplicon sequences (http://vm-lux. 
embl.de/~forslund/t2d/). Statistical analysis and data visualization was conducted 
using freely available R libraries: vegan, COIN and ggplot2 and is described in 
more details elsewhere**?. Data matrices and R source code for replicating the 
central tests conducted on the data have been deposited online (http://vm-lux. 
embl.de/~forslund/t2d/). 

Evaluation of dietary habits. A subset of the Danish study participants answered 
a validated food frequency questionnaire in order to obtain information on 
the habitual dietary habits. A complete data set was obtained for 66% of the 
nondiabetic individuals and 88% of T2D patients. When evaluating the die- 
tary data, the consumed quantity was determined by multiplying portion size 
by the corresponding consumption frequency reported. Standard portion sizes 
for women and men, separately, were used in this calculation°®*!. All food 
items in the questionnaire were linked to food items in the Danish Food 
Composition Databank™. Estimation of daily intake of macro- and micronu- 
trients for each participant was based on calculations in the software program 
FoodCalc version 1.3°°. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Validation of meta-analysis pipeline on 
simulated data. a, As a positive control for the meta-analysis pipeline, true 
signal was removed from the data by randomly reshuffling sample labels. 
Artificial contrast was thereafter introduced between random groups 
containing as many such reshuffled samples as were in the original sets of 
T2D metformin+ (ncyn = 15, nMyp = 58, Nswe = 20) and T2D 
metformin— (ncHn =56, nMHD = 17, nswe = 33) samples in each original 
study subset, using the genus Akkermansia as an example feature. Samples 
randomly assigned to the sets of fake ‘metformin-treated’ and ‘control 
categories had their Akkermansia genus abundances adjusted to match the 
scale of the metformin effect on Escherichia genus abundance reported 
here (metformin-treated samples were roughly 150% as likely to have non- 
zero abundance, with a roughly threefold higher abundance where 
present), while retaining their data set origin labels. The full meta-analysis 
pipeline (study set blocked Kruskal-Wallis test, post-hoc Wilcoxon rank- 
sum test) was applied to these samples. Benjamini-Hochberg-corrected 

P values (FDR scores/Q values) from testing for a metformin effect on 
Akkermansia abundance are plotted in logarithmic scale on the vertical 
axis for 100 randomizations of the entire shuffled data set, either without 
(left box plot) or with (right box plot) the artificial Akkermansia 
metformin signal added after shuffling the data to remove original signal. 
Box plot borders show medians and quartiles, with points outside this 
range shown as vertical whisker lines and point markers. Whiskers extend 
to 1.58x interquartile range/./n. Horizontal guide lines are shown for ease 
of visualization corresponding to different false discovery rate thresholds. 
For randomly reshuffled data, no significant contrast is detected as 
expected, whereas the artificially introduced signal is reliably detected, 
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roughly matching expectations from the definition of the false discovery 
rate itself. b, To investigate statistical power for the other medications 
tracked, five random sub-samplings were made of pairs of medicated and 
non-medicated samples at each increasing number of included sample 
pairs and the overall analysis was replicated for each. We tested each genus 
for significantly differential abundance between cases and controls 
(Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post-hoc Wilcoxon rank-sum test) at 
different Benjamini-Hochberg FDR significance cut-offs, which are 
represented by different colours. Of the total number of samples for which 
medication status was known, equal numbers (1) of medicated and 
unmedicated samples were chosen randomly in repeated iterations. This 
number n was varied up to its largest possible value (smallest of either 
number of medicated or unmedicated samples in the overall data set) and 
is shown on the x axis. The y axis shows the number of significant features 
relative to each cut-off. Error bars show +1 s.d. of each set of five 
randomized samples. c, The graphs show Intestinibacter and Escherichia 
median and quartile abundances as box plots, whiskers extend to 1.58 x 
interquartile range/./n, with samples that are extreme relative to the 
interquartile range shown as point markers, and with samples below 
detection threshold (DT) plotted at y = 0, in 21 additional T2D 
metformin+ and 9 additional T2D metformin— samples. Differences in 
abundance between sample categories are significant (Wilcoxon rank-sum 
test, Benjamini-Hochberg FDR < 0.1). All samples in which Intestinibacter 
was detected fall among the 9 out of 30 untreated rather than the 21 out of 
30 metformin-treated samples, consistent with severe depletion under 
treatment; whereas Escherichia abundances increase under treatment, 
likewise consistent with observations from the main data set. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Differences in physiological variables and 
microbiome characteristics between gut metagenome sample sets. 
Chinese (n = 368), Danish MetaHIT (n = 383) and Swedish (n= 145). 

a, Several participant metadata variables are significantly different 
between cohorts. A subselection is shown as box plots displaying median 
and quartiles, with samples outside this range shown as point markers and 
whiskers. Whiskers extend to 1.58 x interquartile range//n. b, Ina 
principal coordinates analysis ordination of Bray—Curtis distances 
between samples on bacterial family level, clear differences between 
samples from the different cohorts become apparent. These are largely 


explained by taxonomic differences as summarized at the phylum level. 

c, Box plots for gut microbial taxa show medians and quartiles of 
log-transformed read counts for mOTUs summarized at the level of 
bacterial genera for the three country subsets across sample categories, 
with samples outside this range shown as point markers and whiskers. 
Whiskers extend to 1.58x interquartile range/J7. For all box plots, tests 
for significant differences (Kruskal-Wallis test adjusted for study source) 
were performed, with P values shown at the head of each figure. Asterisks 
denote statistical significance of tests done for each country subset 
separately (***P< 0.001). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Microbiome taxonomic composition 
comparison between gut metagenomes with particular focus on 
possible taxonomic restoration under metformin treatment for certain 
taxa. T2D metformin— (n= 106), T2D metformin+ (n= 93) and ND 
control (n= 554). Box plots show medians and quartiles log-transformed 
read counts for mOTUs summarized at the level of bacterial genera, for the 
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three country subsets across sample categories, with samples outside this 
range shown as point markers and whiskers. Whiskers extend to 1.58 x 
interquartile range//n. Tests for significant differences (Kruskal-Wallis 
test adjusted for study source) were performed, with P values shown at the 
head of each figure. Asterisks denote statistical significance of tests for 
each country subset separately (* P< 0.05; ** P< 0.01; ***P<0.001). 


Extended Data Table 1 | Analysis of variances 


LETTER 


a 


Degrees of Sum of Explained 

freedom = squares _ variation F-statistic Pr(>F) 
Treatment 1 128 3.2% 21454.01 <2E-016*** 
Disease 1 42 1.1% 7039.86 <2E-016 *** 
Country 1 376 9.4% 63206.96 <2E-016 *** 
Treatment x Disease 1 1 0.0% 192.62 <2E-016 *** 
Treatment x Country 1 67 1.7% 11209.33  <2E-016 *** 
Disease x Country 1 aL 0.0% 218.97 <2E-016 *** 
Treatment x Disease x Country 1 0 0.0% 22.79 0.00000181 *** 
Residuals 567001 3375 84.6% 

Total: 3990 100.0% 


b 


Database OTU identifier MWU P-value 


OTU_45 0.048968332 
OTU_1038 0.0319637913 
Database OTU identifier OTU_45 

Domain Bacteria 

Phylum Proteobacteria 

Class Gammaproteobacteria 
Order Enterobacteriales 
Family Enterobacteriaceae 
Genus Escherichia-Shigella 


Enriched in 
T2D metformin+ 
T2D metformin- 


Mean abundance (%) 
0.803960725 
0.000185722 


OTU_1038 

Bacteria 

Firmicutes 

Clostridia 

Clostridiales 
Peptostreptococcaceae 
Intestinibacter 


a, The analysis of variances table shows the results of modelling the Canberra distances between T2D metformin— (n= 106), T2D metformin+ (n=93) and ND control (n= 554) samples with 
predictor variables encoding same/different diabetes status, same/different treatment, and same/different study source/country. Fractions of explained variance are taken as fractions of sum of 
square deviations from the model relative to the total deviation. b, Bacterial taxa found significantly different in gut abundance under metformin treatment were tested for significant differential 
relative abundance in a separate cohort under 16S amplicon sequencing between T2D metformin+ (n=21) and T2D metformin— (n=9) samples (Wilcoxon rank-sum test). 
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Barcoding reveals complex clonal dynamics of 
de novo transformed human mammary cells 


Long V. Nguyen!*, Davide Pellacani!?*, Sylvain Lefort!, Nagarajan Kannan!*, Tomo Osako**, Maisam Makarem!, Claire L. Cox!, 
William Kennedy!, Philip Beer!, Annaick Carles®, Michelle Moksa®, Misha Bilenky®°, Sneha Balani', Sonja Babovic!, Ivan Sun’, 


Miriam Rosin”®, Samuel Aparicio**, Martin Hirst>° & Connie J. Eaves 


Most human breast cancers have diversified genomically and 
biologically by the time they become clinically evident!3. Early 
events involved in their genesis and the cellular context in which 
these events occur have thus been difficult to characterize. Here 
we present the first formal evidence of the shared and independent 
ability of basal cells and luminal progenitors, isolated from normal 
human mammary tissue and transduced with a single oncogene 
(KRAS®!?), to produce serially transplantable, polyclonal, 
invasive ductal carcinomas within 8 weeks of being introduced 
either subrenally or subcutaneously into immunodeficient mice’. 
DNA barcoding?” of the initial cells revealed a dramatic change 
in the numbers and sizes of clones generated from them within 
2 weeks, and the first appearance of many ‘new’ clones in tumours 
passaged into secondary recipients. Both primary and secondary 
tumours were phenotypically heterogeneous and primary tumours 
were categorized transcriptionally as ‘normal-like. This system 
challenges previous concepts that carcinogenesis in normal human 
epithelia is necessarily a slow process requiring the acquisition of 
multiple driver mutations. It also presents the first description of 
initial events that accompany the genesis and evolution of malignant 
human mammary cell populations, thereby contributing new 
understanding of the rapidity with which heterogeneity in their 
properties can develop. 

To investigate the susceptibility of different normal human mam- 
mary cell types to transformation under the influence of known 
oncogenes, we isolated CD49ftEpCAM»’Y basal cells (BCs), 
CD49ftEpCAM* luminal progenitors (LPs), CD49f EpCAM* 
non-clonogenic luminal cells (LCs), and non-epithelial 
CD49f-EpCAM_° stromal cells (SCs) at high purity (>97%) by 
fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) from 37 normal human 
reduction mammoplasty samples depleted of endothelial and 
haematopoietic cells*”* (Fig. la and Extended Data Tables 1 
and 2). We then exposed one or more of these subsets to one or more 
oncogene-encoding lentiviral preparations (encoding complemen- 
tary DNAs (cDNAs) for TP53®7°¢ and green fluorescent protein 
(TP53®273C_GFP), PIK3CAH!078 and yellow fluorescent protein 
(PIK3CA#!047R_yEp)), and KRASS!?P and mcCherry (KRASS?D_ 
mCherry) and, in some experiments, to a library of biologically 
neutral, barcoded lentiviral GFP vectors to allow subsequent clonal 
tracking of their progeny using a DNA sequencing approach*® 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a). The cells were then embedded in a collagen 
gel (0.3 x 10° to 16 x 10° cells per gel) and the gels transplanted into 
highly immunodeficient NOD-SCID Il2rg-/~ (NSG) or NOD Rag] /~ 
Tl2rg~/~ (NRG) female mice. 


1,2 


In initial experiments, 2 x 10° irradiated C3H-10T 1/2 fibroblasts 
were co-embedded in the gels which were then transplanted sub- 
renally, followed by subcutaneous implantation of the recipients 
with a slow-release capsule containing 17-(-oestradiol and progestin 
(EP pellets)*, recognizing this would limit follow-up to 8 weeks 
because of incurred bladder toxicity. BCs and/or LPs isolated from 17 
of 27 normal donors and exposed to all three oncogenic vectors pro- 
duced tumours within 8 weeks (Fig. 1b) at similar overall frequencies 
(46% of BC isolates and 61% of LP isolates, respectively, Extended Data 
Fig. 1b). Identical treatment of LCs and SCs isolated from three of 
these samples did not produce any tumours in the same 8-week period. 
Both the BC- and LP-derived tumours resembled invasive ductal car- 
cinomas (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Table 3) and were histologically 
very different from the organized bilayered structures generated in 
analogous xenografts of unmanipulated or simply barcoded normal 
human mammary cells*®. Secondary female immunodeficient mice 
transplanted subcutaneously with a small piece (~25-33% of the 
initial tumour mass)*” from four of nine of these primary tumours 
(one BC- and eight LP-derived) developed palpable tumours within 
another 8 weeks (Extended Data Table 4). 

FACS analysis showed most of the transduced cells in all primary 
tumours examined co-expressed all three fluorescent reporters, con- 
sistent with the high transduction efficiencies measured in separate 
cell aliquots maintained in vitro for 72 h after virus exposure, and a 
similar expression profile was maintained in the single secondary 
tumour similarly analysed (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). Notably, when 
the three oncogene-encoding viruses were tested on their own, or in 
pairs, tumours were obtained with similar efficiency only when the 
KRAS@ vector was included, and even on its own (64/102 for all 
transductions that included KRAS°!” compared with 1/12 when 
KRAS®? was not present; for more details, see Extended Data Fig. 1b 
and Extended Data Tables 1 and 2). PCR and Sanger sequencing con- 
firmed the tumour cells contained the expected oncogene sequences 
including doubly and triply fluorescent cells isolated separately from 
tumours arising from cells initially exposed to three oncogenic vectors 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a-c). 

Subsequent experiments demonstrated that invasive ductal carcino- 
mas were also obtained at a similar frequency from both BCs and LPs 
(but not LCs or SCs from the same mammoplasty samples) when the 
transduced cells were transplanted subcutaneously without irradiated 
fibroblasts or EP pellets, even when the cells were exposed only to the 
KRASS!”? vector (Extended Data Figs le and 2d and Extended Data 
Tables 1 and 2). These tumours could frequently also be serially pas- 
saged (Extended Data Fig. 2e and Extended Data Table 4) and their 
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Figure 1 | De novo formation of tumours from normal human 
mammary BCs and LPs. a, Experimental design (n = number of 
experiments performed or tumours obtained). b, Examples of tumours 
compared with a control transplant which showed no evidence of a 


growth more accurately monitored by luciferase bioluminescence 
(Fig. 1c and Supplementary Table 1). 

FACS analysis of 15 tumours showed that 48 + 5% of the cells were 
human EpCAM* and/or HLA‘, with similar results for BC- and 
LP-derived tumours (Extended Data Fig. 1c, f). Immunohistochemical 
(IHC) analyses of tumour sections (Fig. 2a, b) showed 88% and 55% 
of primary BC- and LP-derived tumours contained >5% ERa* cells 
(median = 58% and 8% ERa* cells, respectively), but none con- 
tained >2% PR* cells. HER2* cells were present at similar frequen- 
cies (in 88% and 52% of BC- and LP-derived tumours, respectively). 
Frequencies of Ki67~ cells ranged from 2% to 30%, with only one 
secondary tumour containing as many as 70% Ki67* cells. In contrast, 
cells expressing EGFR, MUCI and K8/18 were prevalent in almost all 
tumours examined. High K5 expression, normally exclusive to BCs, 
was prevalent (median = 90% K5* cells) in most LP-derived tumours, 
and less (median = 5% K5* cells) in BC-derived tumours. Expression 
of CD44, a marker associated with undifferentiated epithelial cells, 
was also less prevalent in BC- compared with LP-derived tumour cells 
(median = 2% and 50%, respectively). K14, another marker of normal 
human BCs, was also variably detected in both BC- and LP-derived 
tumours. 

Gene expression analyses (Extended Data Fig. 2f) showed that 
transcripts for vimentin (VIM) and N-cadherin (CDH2), normally 
found exclusively in BCs, were present at high levels in both LP- and 
BC-derived tumours, with similar results for E-cadherin (CDH1) and 
ELF5, genes normally expressed exclusively in LPs and LCs. However, 
transcript levels of SLUG (SNAI2), another BC marker, were strongly 
decreased in BC-derived tumours whereas transcript levels of both 
GATA3 and NOTCH3, two markers of LPs, showed little change. 
Cyclin-dependent kinase 1 (CDK1) was also highly expressed in all 
tumours, but other proliferation-associated genes, such as cyclin B1 
(CCNB1) and PCNA, were highly expressed only in the LP-derived 
tumours. TERT transcripts remained at a similar level to that seen in 
the parental normal cell populations whereas those for VEGFA, HIF1A 
and MAPK3 were more variable. 
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0 2 4 6 8 0 2 4 6 
Time after transplant (weeks) 
tumour when the mouse was killed. c, Bioluminescence measured over 
time in primary and secondary mice transplanted subcutaneously with 
oncogene- and luciferase-transduced BCs (blue) and LPs (red). 
SQ, subcutaneous; SR, subrenal. 


RNA sequencing analysis was conducted on FACS-purified human 
cells isolated from six primary tumours generated from triply trans- 
duced cells (three from BCs and three from LPs) and the matched 
starting cells. Unsupervised clustering showed a closer relation of 
coding gene transcript levels in all six tumour populations to each 
other than to the normal cells from which the tumours had arisen 
(Fig. 2c). This prominent sharing of transcriptome changes in tumours 
derived both from BCs and from LPs suggests a key role of their mode 
of creation on their resultant molecular features. Specific differences 
in the gene expression changes that distinguished BC- and LP-derived 
tumours and their respective starting cell populations showed shared 
increased and decreased expression of 146 and 22 genes, respectively 
in both, indicative of a common gene signature in the transformants 
(Fig. 2d, top). Further analyses using either PAMS50 (ref. 10) or AIMS 
classifier methodologies!! indicated the transcriptional profiles of the 
de novo tumours most closely resembled those of spontaneous human 
breast cancers classified as ‘normal-like’ (Fig. 2e). 

However, the unsupervised clustering also indicated that the three 
BC- and three LP-derived tumours formed separate groups, suggest- 
ing some retained influence of their different origins. This was fur- 
ther supported by the finding that >20% (72) of the differentially 
expressed genes in the BC- and LP-derived tumours were similarly 
differentially expressed in the cells from which the tumours had arisen 
(Fig. 2d, bottom). Nevertheless, genes whose expression was upreg- 
ulated in BC-derived tumours included several that are normally 
highly expressed in LPs and LCs but not BCs (for example, AR, ESR1, 
FOXA1, TOX3, EPCAM, EHF and ELF5). Conversely, the genes whose 
expression was upregulated in LP-derived tumours included several 
recognized BC-specific genes (for example, VIM, TP63, ACTA2, THY 1 
and CDH2, Supplementary Table 2). 

Clonal analyses were performed on primary tumours obtained 
from 45 isolates of BCs and LPs both from DNA extracted directly 
from tumour tissue and from FACS-purified human cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). The results showed a high variability in the clone content 
of different tumours (up to 1,700 using a threshold of 70 cells per 
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Figure 2 | Phenotypic heterogeneity of primary and secondary de novo 
tumours. a, Representative images of haematoxylin and eosin (H&E)- 
and antibody-stained sections from different primary BC- or LP- derived 
tumours arising from cells transplanted subrenally. Scale bar, 501m. 

b, Prevalence of cells in each tumour analysed expressing the indicated 
marker at different levels: white, negative; light grey, dim; dark grey, 

mid; black, bright. Each bar represents a single tumour. c, Unsupervised 


clone), regardless of the protocol used for their generation (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a, b). Calculated (minimal) frequencies of tumorigenic 
clone-forming cells (T-CFCs) using the total number of initial cells 
transplanted as the denominator, ranged from 1/23,000 to 1/150. 
Paired comparisons for tumours produced from BCs and LPs from 
the same donor also did not reveal any effect on T-CFC frequency 
(Fig. 3a). To estimate clone sizes, we first derived ‘relative’ clone size 
values by normalizing each tumour to the sum of its absolute clone 
sizes. We then pooled the data for all tumours in each group being 
assessed. The overall distribution of relative clone sizes, like the clone 
frequencies, was very broad and showed no evidence of any effect of 
the cell of origin, oncogene(s) used or the transplantation site (Fig. 3b). 

Analysis of 15 secondary tumours showed their clonal content was 
often high but again very variable, regardless of their origin (Fig. 3c 
and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Calculated frequencies of secondary 


clustering (Spearman correlation and average linkage) of RNA sequencing 
data from de novo tumours compared with their matched cells of origin. 
d, Heat maps showing commonly differentially expressed genes between 
tumours and their matched cells of origin (top), and between BC- and 
LP-derived tumours in common with BCs and LPs (bottom). e, PAM50 
and AIMS analyses of the RNA sequencing data from the de novo 
tumours. 


clones (with respect to the number of cells initially transplanted into 
primary mice) also yielded highly variable secondary T-CFC values 
but with no consistent difference from the calculated primary T-CFC 
frequencies. However, >75% of the clones detected in each secondary 
tumour were ‘new’; that is, not detected in the matching primary 
tumour (Fig. 3d). Moreover, most of the clones present in multiple 
sibling secondary tumours produced from a common primary tumour 
were also different from one another (two primary tumours analysed, 
Extended Data Fig. 5c). Overall the total measured T-CFC frequencies 
(calculated from the total number of different clones in the primary 
or secondary tumours combined) ranged from ~1/5,700 to ~1/120 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d). The relative sizes of the clones present in 
secondary tumours were also highly variable (Fig. 3c). Interestingly, 
in secondary tumours, the median size of the ‘continuing’ clones (evi- 
dent in both primary and secondary tumours) was significantly larger 
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Figure 3 | Barcoding reveals a complex clonal landscape of primary 
and secondary tumours. a, Distribution of T-CFC frequencies (grey 
lines connect patient-matched BC- and LP-derived tumours, coloured 
lines show medians). b, Relative clone size distributions for all tumours 
in each group (left). Pie charts showing the clone size distributions 
in a representative tumour from each group (right). c, Distributions 
of the relative sizes of all clones pooled from all BC- and LP-derived 


than the clones that first became detectable upon tumour passaging 
(P=4 x 107", Mann-Whitney U-test, Fig. 3e right panels). 

We then analysed the clonal composition of the cells produced from 
oncogene-transduced BCs and LPs after just 2 weeks in subrenal trans- 
plants, before tumours become grossly evident. The results showed the 
sizes as well as the numbers of clones detected at this time to be similar 
to those detected 6 weeks later in tumours derived from the same input 
cells (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). The distributions of the 
relative clone sizes measured in the 2-week transplants both of BCs and 
of LPs were also similar (Fig. 4b). However, after 2 weeks, the absolute 
sizes of the clones derived from the KRAS°!??-transduced LPs were 
already significantly larger than the sizes of the clones produced by 
matching transplants of control vector-transduced cells (median = 206 
and 93, respectively, P=3.3 x 10-8, Mann-Whitney U-test), with a 
slightly smaller effect apparent in the progeny of BCs from the same 
two donors (median = 112 and 94, respectively, P= 3.6 x 10-7, Mann- 
Whitney U-test, Fig. 4c). 

These studies provide new insights into the earliest phases of malig- 
nant transformation in vivo of cells isolated directly from normal 
human mammary tissue. Four findings are particularly noteworthy. 
The first is the rapidity and efficiency, albeit with high variability, with 
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secondary tumours (left). Pie charts showing the clone size distributions 
in a representative tumour from each group (right). d, Clones detected 
exclusively in primary (white) or secondary (grey) tumours, or in both 
(black). e, Clone size distributions of combined primary or secondary 
tumours subdivided into those detected exclusively in either primary 
(white) or secondary (grey) tumours or both (black). 


which this process can be induced in prospectively purified, biologi- 
cally distinct types of normal human mammary epithelial cells using 
a single transducing oncogene (KRAS®!””). This finding challenges 
previous assumptions of a requirement for a slow, multi-step selective 
process to accrue the genetic and/or epigenetic changes needed to 
obtain a continuously growing tumour. Interestingly, we did not obtain 
tumours from LCs or SCs subjected to the same protocols, in contrast 
to a recent report of highly ERa* tumours generated by transduction 
of EpCAM*tCD49f~ LCs with SV40/Ras?”. 

The second important finding was the considerable heterogeneity 
displayed in the numbers, phenotypes and growth behaviour of clon- 
ally tracked human cells with tumorigenic activity in vivo within 
2-8 weeks. This result suggests that a similar range and speed of 
perturbations may accompany the spontaneous development of some 
breast cancers in patients. 

A third and unexpected finding was the lack of a strong influence of 
the human mammary cell type initially transduced with the frequency 
of clones generated, the histopathology of the tumours produced 
or their loss of lineage-specific expression profiles. Taken together, 
this suggests a greater effect of the potent transforming role of the 
KRAS&!”? oncogene in these cells. 
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Figure 4 | Early changes in clone growth in cells transduced with 
KRAS“!”? only. a, Comparison of the frequencies of BCs (blue) and LPs 
(red) that made clones in 2-week grafts (CFCs) versus those that made 
clones found in tumours 6 weeks later (T-CFCs). Cells transduced with all 
three oncogenes are shown as triangles, and with KRAS°!”” only as circles 
(lines connect donor-matched samples). b, Distribution of relative clone 


The fourth finding was the frequent delayed activation of clonal 
growth observed in secondary tumours. This latency could either be 
biologically determined, reflecting an origin of these late appearing 
clones from their normal counterparts with similar features®, or simply 


reflective of a stochastic process, as previously indicated for established 


human breast cancer cell lines passaged in vivo*. 


These results set the stage for examining the molecular basis of 
the biological heterogeneity now revealed that can occur during 
the earliest stages of breast cancer formation, the role of additional 
modifiers and how these may influence the acquisition of treatment 
response and resistance’>!*, 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Cells. Reduction mammoplasty tissue was collected with informed consent, as 
approved by the University of British Columbia Research Ethics Board, and dis- 
sociated to obtain organoid-rich pellets which were then viably cryopreserved*. 
Thawed organoids were rinsed with Hank’s Balanced Salt Solution supplemented 
with 2% FBS (HF), and the cells then dissociated in 2.5 mg ml"! trypsin with 
1 mM EDTA and 5mg ml! dispase (STEMCELL Technologies) with 100g ml! 
DNasel (Sigma), washing with HF between each step. The resulting cell suspen- 
sion was filtered through a 401m mesh and BCs isolated by FACS according to 
their CD45~CD31 ~EpCAM"’cp49f* (or CD45~CD31- CD10*CD90* CD49f*) 
phenotype, LPs according to their CD45~CD31~EpCAM"CD49f* (or 
CD45" CD31 CD10 CD90 CD49f*) phenotype, LCs according to their 
CD45~CD31-EpCAM"CD49f~ phenotype and SCs according to their 
CD45 CD31" EpCAM CD49f~ phenotype. In each case, a small aliquot of cells was 
immediately re-analysed to measure the purity of each sorted population (routinely 
>97%). Supplementary Table 3 lists the fluorochrome-labelled antibodies used. 
Lentiviral constructs and transduction. Variations of the MNDU3-PGK-GFP 
lentiviral construct! encoding YFP or mCherry in place of the GFP reporter 
were generated and KRAS°!”, PIK3CA™°#78 and TP53*2¢ mutant cDNAs 
then cloned into these, using flanking Ascl and Pacl restriction sites downstream 
of the MNDU3 promoter. Human KRAS cDNA was cloned from a human cell 
line, and altered by site-directed mutagenesis to obtain the G12D mutant. The 
TP53*73¢ mutant was cloned directly from a human cell line harbouring this muta- 
tion, and the human PIK3CA/!°“”8 cDNA was obtained from A. Weng (Terry 
Fox Laboratory, BC Cancer Agency, Vancouver, BC, Canada). All cDNAs were 
sequence-verified before ligation into the lentiviral constructs. Clones confirmed to 
contain the mutant genes in the correct orientation were then selected for plasmid 
purification. Lentiviral supernatants containing ~10° infectious units per millilitre 
were produced’ and added at a final dilution of 1:100 (for each) to cell suspensions 
containing 1 x 10° to 2 x 10° cells per 1001. The library of barcoded lentiviruses 
(titre of ~10° infectious units per millilitre)° was added to cells at a 1:200 dilution 
(~5 x 10° infectious units per 100 11), to achieve an ~30% transduction efficiency. 
Xenografts. Transduced human mammary epithelial cells were suspended in a 
neutralized rat tail collagen preparation*'” with 2 x 10° irradiated (15 Gy) C3H- 
10T 1/2 mouse fibroblasts as indicated per 20 1] gel and the gels allowed to solidify 
at 37°C for 30 min (refs 4, 17) before being implanted either subrenally or subcu- 
taneously in 5- to 8-week-old virgin female NSG or NRG mice, that were then also 
implanted under the dorsal skin with a slow-release EP pellet, as indicated. Mice 
were bred, maintained and followed under specific-pathogen-free conditions in 
the Animal Resource Centre in the British Columbia Cancer Research Centre in 
accordance with protocols approved by the University of British Columbia Animal 
Care Committee. This included the monitoring of tumour growth for the periods 
indicated, or their removal earlier whenever a tumour reached a size of 1 cm?. 
The length along the tumour’s longest axis was measured at the time of removal, 
and was immediately categorized as small (<5 mm), medium (5-10 mm) or large 
(10-15 mm). No other measurements were recorded. For some of the primary 
tumours, a small mechanically dissociated fragment or an enzymatically dissoci- 
ated cell suspension was prepared and transplanted subcutaneously with 50% (v/v) 
matrigel, with or without an EP pellet, as indicated, into secondary recipients. To 
measure tumour bioluminescence from luciferase expression, mice were injected 
intraperitoneally with 150 mg kg! body weight p-luciferin (Promega) and 10 min 
later imaged using a Xenogen IVIS Lumina system with Living Image version 
3.0 software (Caliper Life Sciences). To prepare cell suspensions from tumours, 
the tissue was minced with a scalpel, incubated at 37°C in DMEM/Ham’s F12 
media, supplemented with 5% FBS and 300 U ml ! collagenase and 100U ml! 
hyaluronidase for 2-4h with periodic vortexing, washed with HE, and treated with 
2.5mgml! trypsin with 1 mM EDTA and 5mgml! dispase with 100,.g ml“! 
DNasel. Human cells were sorted after staining with anti-human-specific anti- 
bodies directed against E>CAM and HLA with simultaneous depletion of mouse 
cells stained with anti-mouse-specific antibodies directed against BP-1, CD140a, 
CD45 and CD31 (Supplementary Table 3). 

Histopathology and immunohistochemistry. Collagen gels or pieces of tumours 
obtained from mice were fixed in 10% buffered formalin (Fisher), washed in 70% 
ethanol and embedded in paraffin. A tissue microarray using 1.5 mm dual cores 
per sample was constructed for all primary tumours analysed. From this tissue 
microarray, 4|1m sections were obtained. All secondary tumours were embed- 
ded in paraffin and sections prepared directly from these blocks. The sections of 
both primary and secondary tumours were either stained directly with H&E, or 
were first treated with Target Retrieval solution (DAKO) and then a cytomation 
serum-free protein block (DAKO) followed by staining with either an anti-K14 


antibody, an anti-MUCI1 antibody, an anti-K5 antibody, an anti-K8/18 anti- 
body, an anti-ER antibody, an anti-CD44 antibody, an anti-Ki67 antibody, an 
anti- HER2 antibody, an anti-PR antibody, or an anti-EGFR antibody. Use of a 
secondary rabbit antibody conjugated to horseradish peroxidase and treatment 
with 3,3’-diaminobenzidine (DAB, DAKO) was used to obtain a positive brown 
staining. Supplementary Table 3 provides details of the antibodies used and their 
sources. A negative control using one of the tumour samples, and a positive control 
using normal reduction mammoplasty tissue, was included for each marker ana- 
lysed. Tumour sections stained with H&E were reviewed for histomorphological 
analysis. Each of the tumours was classified into one of the histological subtypes 
according to the World Health Organization human breast tumour classification’®. 
Nuclear grade was scored on a three-point scale according to the National Surgical 
Adjuvant Study of Breast Cancer (NSAS-BC) grading system’, and tubular for- 
mation, nuclear atypia, mitotic counts and histological grade were scored on a 
three-point scale according to the Nottingham grading system’. For each of the 
markers examined by IHC, intensity of staining (weak, intermediate or strong) 
and percentage of stained invasive tumour cells (0-100%) were scored. All of the 
histological and IHC parameters were scored blinded to the sample identity by a 
trained pathologist (T.O.). 

Barcode analysis. Extracted genomic DNA was transferred to a 96-well plate 
in which researchers were blinded to their identity, although the order of the 
samples was not randomized. The samples were then treated identically, as 
previously described®. Defined numbers of control cells (10?-10°) containing a 
known barcode sequence at a single copy number per cell were analysed alone, 
and following their addition to each experimental sample, where they served as an 
internal normalization standard from which the relationship between fractional 
read value and cell numbers could be derived to calculate clone sizes (in absolute 
cell numbers). A threshold corresponding to a fractional read value equivalent 
of 70 cells was applied. 

Real-time PCR. Total RNA was extracted from cryopreserved tumour samples 
using a mirVana miRNA isolation kit (Life Technologies) and cDNA then syn- 
thesized using SuperScript II Reverse Transcriptase (Life Technologies). Real- 
time PCR was performed using a SYBR Green master mix (Applied Biosystems) 
and samples were run in triplicate with the custom-designed primers listed in 
Supplementary Table 4. Human-specific primers were validated before use by test- 
ing for lack of reactivity with RNA from a panel of mouse tissues. Test gene cycle 
threshold (C, ) values were normalized by subtracting the geometric mean of AC, 
values obtained for GAPDH and EIF4A1 (control) genes. 

RNA sequencing. RNA was extracted from snap-frozen cells using the mirVana 
miRNA Isolation Kit (Life Technologies, AM1560) followed by ethanol precipi- 
tation. RNA was quantified using an Agilent Bioanalyzer (Life Technologies) and 
100 ng of total RNA was ribosomal RNA (rRNA) depleted using a NEBNext rRNA 
Depletion Kit (New England BioLabs, E6310L). First strand cDNA was generated 
using a Maxima H minus First Strand cDNA Synthesis Kit (Thermo Scientific, 
K1652) with added Actinomycin D (11g, Sigma, A9415). The product was puri- 
fied using in-house-prepared 20% PEG in 1 M NaCl Sera-Mag bead solution at a 
1.8x ratio and then eluted in 35 11 of Qiagen EB buffer. Second-strand cDNA was 
synthesized in a 5011 volume using SuperScript Choice System for cDNA Synthesis 
(Life Technologies, 18090-019) with 12.5mM GeneAmp dNTP Blend with dUTP. 
Double-stranded cDNA was purified with 20% PEG in 1 M NaCl Sera-Mag bead 
solution at a 1.8x ratio and eluted in 40:1 of Qiagen EB buffer, and fragmented 
using Covaris E220 (55s, 20% duty factor, 200 cycles per burst). Sheared cDNA was 
end repaired/phosphorylated, single A-tailed, and adaptor ligated using custom 
reagent formulations (New England BioLabs, E6000B-10) and in-house-prepared 
Illumina forked adaptor. PEG (20%) in 1 M NaCl Sera-Mag bead solution was used 
to purify the template between each of the enzymatic steps. To complete the pro- 
cess of generating strand directionality, adaptor-ligated template was digested with 
5 U of AmpErase Uracil N-Glycosylase (Life Technologies, N8080096). Libraries 
were then indexed and PCR amplified using Phusion Hot Start II High Fidelity 
Polymerase (Thermo Scientific, F 549-L). An equal molar pool was sequenced on 
an Illumina MiSeq platform, which produced between 3 x 10° and 4 x 10° aligned 
sequence reads. 

Adaptor sequences were stripped from the resulting 125-nucleotide sequence 
reads and the sequences uniformly trimmed to 75 nucleotides. Trimmed reads were 
aligned using BWA (version 0.5.7)”! to a transcriptome reference” consisting of 
genomic sequence (GRCh37-lite July 2010) supplemented by read-length-specific 
exon-exon junction sequences. SAMtools (version 0.1.13)? was used to sort the 
alignment bam files. The sorted bam files were repositioned to GRCh37-lite using 
JAGuaR (version 2.0.3)? to assign sequences that aligned across exon-exon junc- 
tions to their correct ‘split’ genomic coordinates. An in-house RNA quality control 
and analysis pipeline”! was used to generate a report (Supplementary Table 5) and 
calculate a normalization constant for computing RPKM values (reads per kilobase 
per million mapped reads). The normalization constant was inferred from the total 
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number of exonic reads (excluding mitochondrial reads, reads from ribosomal 
genes and reads from highest 0.5% expressed exons). 

Pairwise comparisons between different sample types within the same donor 
were performed to identify differentially expressed genes using a custom DEfine 
matlab tool"* (false discovery rate cutoff =0.015, differentially expressed in at least 
two of three samples). PAM50 classification was performed following the meth- 
ods described in ref. 10 using the R-Bioconductor script available at genome.unc. 
edu/pubsup/breastGEO/. AIMS classification!’ was performed using the Web tool 
available at www.bci.mcgill.ca/AIMS/. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Quantification of human cells containing 
different vector reporters in tumours derived from triply transduced 
starting populations. a, Lentiviral constructs used. CBR-Luc, click beetle 
red luciferase. b, Frequencies of donor samples producing at least one 
tumour subrenally from BCs or LPs exposed to different combinations 

of oncogene-encoding vectors. c, Representative FACS profiles of a 

cell suspension prepared from a tumour produced from cells transduced 
with all three genes and sorted for human EpCAM and HLA using 
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human-specific antibodies. d, Percentage of cells expressing different 
lentiviral reporters in cells maintained in vitro for 72 h after transduction, 
and in primary and secondary tumours (G, GFP; Y, YFP; mCh, mCherry). 
e, Frequencies of donor samples producing at least one tumour under 
various transplantation conditions using BCs or LPs transduced with 
KRAS®!??. £, Percentages of human cells in BC- and LP-derived tumours 
detected by FACS on the basis of their expression of human EpCAM 
and/or HLA. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Molecular characterization of the tumours. 

a, Examples of PCR evidence of all three vectors in DNA extracts obtained 
from a subset of tumours analysed with vector-specific primers. 

b, A representative Sanger sequencing chromatograph showing the 
expected point mutations in the tumour cells analysed. c, PCR evidence 
of the three vectors in FACS-purified doubly and triply transduced 

cells. d, e, Representative images of H&E- and IHC-stained sections of 


primary tumours (d, arising from cells transplanted subcutaneously) and 
secondary tumours (e, all arising subcutaneously) derived from either 
BCs or LPs. Scale bar, 501m. f, Relative expression (negative AC, values, 
mean + s.e.m.) of gene transcripts typically associated with mesenchymal/ 
basal or epithelial/luminal phenotypes, or associated with proliferation 
and cell growth. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Threshold set for detection of barcoded clones 
for the two sequencing runs from which barcode data were acquired. 

a, The relationship between the fractional read value (FRV) and the 
number of cells per clone. Spiked-in controls only and spiked-in controls 


added to experimental samples are shown as red and grey points, 
respectively. The shaded grey box represents distribution of false positive 
barcodes. b, Sensitivity and specificity data for controls compared with 
experimental samples for different sized clones. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Clonal sabes of primary barcoded tumours. Each column represents a single tumour. Each rectangle represents one 
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a, Numbers of clones and frequencies of T-CFCs in primary tumours. clone. Its relative clone size is indicated by the shade of green, and its 
b, Relative clone size distributions for individual primary tumours proportional contribution within each tumour is indicated by its length on 
grouped by the cell type initially manipulated and the oncogene(s) used. the y axis. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Clonal analyses of transduced cells 
transplanted subrenally after 2 weeks in vivo. a, Number of clones and 
frequency of CFCs in xenografts of transduced cells assessed after 2 weeks 
in vivo. b, Relative clone size distributions of individual 2-week transplants 
grouped by the cell type initially manipulated and the oncogene(s) used. 


Each column represents a single transplant. Each rectangle represents 

one clone. Its relative clone size is indicated by the shade of green, and its 
proportional contribution within each tumour is indicated by its length on 
the y axis. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Primary xenotransplant experiments performed subrenally with EP pellets and irradiated fibroblasts 


3 Oncogenes, Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 


BC LP 
Patient ID Cells / Cells 
transplanted ( Weeks Size Analyses transplanted Weeks Size Analyses 
x10°) ( x10") 
14-13 1000 7 Ss B/C 1000 7 Ss IHC, B/C, RT-PCR 
172-04 40 8.5 M IHC, RT-PCR 700 85 M IHC,FACS 
32-14 300 8 cS) IHC 770 8 M IHC, FACS, RNA-Seq 
770 8 Ss FACS, RNA-Seq 300 8 Ss FACS 
28-14 260 8 S IHC, FACS, RNA-Seq 740 8 M FACS, RNA-Seq 
23-14 70 8 Ss H&E 500 8 M IHC, FACS 
33-14 360 8 Ss FACS 470 8 M_ IHC, FACS, RNA-Seq 
- - - - 470 8 M FACS 
34-13 460 6 Ss FACS . 
18-13 30 4 Ss None 60 4 Ss None 
450 8 Ss B/C - - - - 
15-13 1000 7 M IHC, B/C, RT-PCR - & = = 
22-13 100 8 Ss None - - 2 
31-13 730 8 Ss None 1400 8 Ss None 
17-12 240 8 - No tumour 1000 8 Ss IHC, B/C, RT-PCR 
17-13 120 8 No tumour 620 8 Ss IHC, B/C, RT-PCR 
25-11 120 8 = No tumour 570 8 M IHC, B/C, RT-PCR 
64-06 - - - - 358 8 Ss None 
2 = 2 z 358 8 Ss None 
51-09 - - : - 700 8.5 M IHC. 
74-03 170 8 - No tumour 50 8 s H&E, FACS 
170 8 - No tumour 503 8 : No tumour 
199-04 - - - - 500 8.5 - No tumour 
55-07 1000 6 7 No tumour 1000 7 No tumour 
36-04 1000 6 - No tumour 1000 6 - No tumour 
52-08 400 8.5 Es No tumour 540 8.5 = No tumour 
143-10 890 8 - No tumour 1200 8 No tumour 
7 = - 7 1200 8 No tumour 
28-13 960 8 = No tumour 1600 8 = No tumour 
= = 7 = 1600 8 . No tumour 
129-10 110 8 = No tumour 120 8 = No tumour 
33-13 285 8 - No tumour 413 8 - No tumour 
- - - - 413 8 - No tumour 
32-13 220 8 - No tumour 700 8 - No tumour 
= = = < 700 8 - No tumour 
- 7 = - 700 8 = No tumour 
8-13 130 8 E No tumour = 2 + = 
KRAS(G12D) only, Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 
17-12 240 8 Ss B/C 1000 8 Ss IHC, B/C 
22-13 160 8 S IHC 700 8 M IHC, B/C 
33-14 640 8 Ss H&E, FACS, B/C 1100 8 iS) FACS, B/C 
160 8 Ss FACS, B/C 430 8 M FACS, B/C 
150 8 Ss FACS, B/C - - - - 
27-14 120 8 Ss IHC, FACS, B/C 540 8 Ss IHC, FACS, B/C 
21-13 40 8 Ss H&E, FACS, B/C 230 8 M H&E, FACS, B/C 
14-13 760 8 Ss B/C 540 8 Ss B/C 
31-13 730 8 Ss B/C 1400 8 Ss B/C 
34-13 150 6 Ss None 290 6 Ss None 
28-14 700 8 S IHC, FACS, B/C - - - - 
23-14 100 8 Ss FACS, B/C = = = - 
18-13 30 4 - No tumour 60 8 Ss None 
450 8 S) B/C 1000 8 M IHC, B/C 
17-13 120 8 - No tumour 620 8 M IHC, B/C 
25-11 120 8 - No tumour 570 8 Ss IHC, B/C 
13-12 38 8 - No tumour 270 8 Ss FACS, B/C 
15-14 85 8 - No tumour 490 8 Ss FACS, B/C 
8-13 = - = 280 8 M IHC, B/C 
29-14 65 8 No tumour 580 8 No tumour 
74-06 200 8 2 No tumour 400 8 = No tumour 
. - 7 - 400 8 No tumour 
= - 2 = 400 8 No tumour 
- - - - 400 8 - No tumour 
33-13 63 9 : No tumour : : : - 


This table provides information for each experiment where transplants were performed subrenally with the addition of an EP pellet implant, and irradiated mouse fibroblasts were combined with 
the transduced human mammary cells in the transplanted collagen gel. Shown are the unique numbers assigned to donor-specific mammary samples, the subtypes of cells transduced and the 
oncogene(s) used for the transduction. Also shown are the sizes of the tumours obtained, and the subsequent analyses performed, where applicable. Small (S), medium (M) and large (L) refer to 
tumours for which the longest axis was measured as <5 mm, from 5 to 10mm, or 10 to a maximum of 15mm, respectively, to conform to our institutionally approved animal use protocols that 
stipulate tumours must be removed when they reach a size of 1 cm®. When an experiment was not performed or a data field was not applicable, this is indicated with ‘-’. When a transplant was 
performed and no tumour was produced, this is indicated as ‘no tumour’. The subsequent analyses performed are indicated, where applicable (B/C, barcode analysis). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Primary xenotransplant experiments testing different variables 


KRAS(G12D) only, Primary SR, no EP, +fibroblasts (continued) 


BC LP 
Cells Cells 
Patient ID transplanted Weeks Size Analyses transplanted Weeks Size Analyses 
(108) (108) 
13-12 38 16 cS) FACS, B/C 270 9 M FACS, B/C 
15-14 85 16 S) FACS, B/C 490 9 cS) FACS, B/C 
33-13 63 9 No tumour 940 9 M H&E 
KRAS(G12D) only, Primary SQ, +EP +fibroblasts 
27-14 120 8 Ss IHC, FACS, B/C 540 8 M IHC, FACS, B/C 
33-14 156 8 - No tumour 1065 8 iS) IHC 
21-13 - - - - 230 8 S H&E, FACS, B/C 
KRAS(G12D) only, Primary SQ, no EP, no fibroblasts 

38-14 10 7 Ss FACS 135 9 - No tumour 
15-14 68 9 cS) FACS, B/C 350 13 No tumour 
27-14 72 9 M H&E, FACS, B/C 405 13 - No tumour 
33-14 135 9 - No tumour 210 7 Ss FACS 

- - - - 930 10 No tumour 
42-14 280 9 - No tumour 40 7 M FACS 
21-13 40 11 Ss FACS 430 9 M IHC, FACS, B/C 
28-14 - - - - 1100 9 M IHC, FACS, B/C 

- - - - 120 9 M IHC, FACS, B/C 
23-14 - - - - 650 9 Ss IHC, FACS, B/C 

KRAS(G12D)+TP53(R273C), Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 
22-12 160 8 cS) None 700 8 Ss None 
17-13 120 8 Ss None 620 8 M None 
25-11 120 8 M None 570 8 M None 
17-12 240 8 - No tumour 1000 8 iS) None 
18-13 30 4 - No tumour 60 4 Ss None 
8-13 - - - - 280 8 L None 
KRAS(G12D)+PIK3CA(H1047R), Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 
17-12 - - - - 1000 8 M None 
17-13 120 8 Ss None 620 8 M None 
4-13 30 4 Ss None 60 4 - No tumour 
22-13 160 8 - No tumour - - - 
25-11 120 8 - No tumour 570 8 M None 
8-13 130 8 - No tumour 280 8 - No tumour 
TP53(R273C) only, Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 
17-12 240 8 - No tumour 1000 8 - No tumour 
22-13 - - - - 70 8 - No tumour 
17-13 - - - - 620 8 - No tumour 
25-11 - - - - 570 8 - No tumour 
8-13 - - - - 280 8 - No tumour 
PIK3CA(H1047R) only, Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 

8-13 - - - - 280 8 Ss None 
17-12 240 8 - No tumour 1000 8 - No tumour 
22-13 7 - - 2 70 8 - No tumour 
17-13 - - - - 620 8 - No tumour 
25-11 - - - - 570 8 - No tumour 
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This table provides information for all other primary xenotransplant experiments not included in Extended Data Table 1. Shown are the unique numbers assigned to donor-specific mammary samples, 
the subtypes of cells transduced, the oncogene(s) used for the transduction, whether irradiated mouse fibroblasts were combined with transduced human mammary cells when a collagen gel was 
transplanted, the site of the transplant (subrenally or subcutaneously) and whether an EP pellet implant was used. Also indicated are the sizes of the tumours obtained, and the subsequent analyses 
performed, where applicable. Small (S), medium (M), and large (L) refer to tumours for which the longest axis was measured as <5mm, from 5 to 10mm, or 10 to a maximum of 15mm, respectively, 
to conform to our institutionally approved animal use protocols that stipulate tumours must be removed when they reach a size of 1 cm. When an experiment was not performed or a data field was 
not applicable, this is indicated with ‘-’. When a transplant was performed and no tumour was produced, this is indicated as ‘no tumour’. The subsequent analyses performed are indicated, where 


applicable (B/C, barcode analysis). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Histopathological characterization of the de novo tumours 


3 Oncogenes, Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 


Patient ID Starting cells Histology sealion Nuclear grade ian Blaser Nuclear atypia Mitotic index Analyses 
15-13 BC Invasive ductal 1 2 1 1 2 2 H&E, IHC 
172-04 BC Invasive ductal - - - - - - H&E, IHC 

LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
28-14 BC Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
32-14 BC Invasive ductal 2 2 1 1 2 2 H&E, IHC 
BC Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 1 1 H&E, IHC 
LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 1 1 H&E 
LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 2 1 H&E 
23-14 BC Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 1 1 H&E 
LP Invasive ductal 1 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
14-13 LP Invasive ductal 3 2 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
17-12 LP Invasive ductal 3 1 1 1 2 1 H&E, IHC 
17-13 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
33-14 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
25-11 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 2 1 H&E, IHC 
51-09 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
74-03 LP Invasive ductal - 1 1 1 1 1 H&E 


KRASG12D only, Primary SR, +EP +fibroblasts 


21-13 BC Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 1 1 H&E 
LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 1 1 H&E 
22-13 BC Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
LP Invasive ductal 3 1 1 1 1 1 H&E, IHC 
27-14 BC Invasive ductal 1 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 1 2 H&E, IHC 
28-14 BC Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 2 1 H&E, IHC 
33-14 BC Invasive ductal 3 1 1 1 1 1 H&E 
17-12 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 2 1 H&E, IHC 
17-13 LP Invasive ductal 3 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
18-13 LP Invasive ductal K 1 2 3 2 1 H&E, IHC 
35-11 LP Invasive ductal 3 1 1 1 1 1 H&E, IHC 
8-13 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 1 1 1 H&E, IHC 
KRASG12D only, Primary SR, no EP +fibroblasts 
33-13 LP Invasive ductal 2 2 2 2 2 2 H&E 
KRASG12D only, Primary SQ, +EP +fibroblasts 
27-14 BC Invasive ductal 2 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
21-13 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 1 1 H&E 
27-14 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 1 1 H&E, IHC 
33-14 LP Invasive ductal 1 2 2 2 2 2 H&E, IHC 


KRASG12D only, Primary SQ, no EP, no fibroblasts 


27-14 BC Invasive ductal 1 1 2 3 1 1 H&E 

21-13 LP Invasive ductal 1 1 1 2 1 1 H&E, IHC 

23-14 LP Invasive ductal 3 2 2 2 2 2 H&E, IHC 

28-14 LP Invasive ductal 3 3 2 2 2 3 H&E, IHC 
LP Invasive ductal 3 2 2 2 2 2 H&E, IHC 

Secondary tumors (all SQ) 

21-13 LP Invasive ductal 2 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 

28-14 LP Invasive ductal 3 2 2 2 2 2 H&E, IHC 
LP Invasive ductal 3 1 1 2 2 1 H&E, IHC 
LP Invasive ductal - 1 1 1 1 1 H&E 
LP Invasive ductal 3 2 1 1 2 2 H&E 


This table summarizes the results on all tumours analysed according to the cell type initially transduced, the oncogenes used, the site of the transplant and whether EP or irradiated fibroblasts were 
used. The amount of fibrous stroma present was scored as low (1), intermediate (2) or high (3). Nuclear and histological features were used to score tumours as low-grade or well-differentiated (1), 
intermediate-grade or moderately differentiated (2) or high-grade or poorly differentiated (3). Tubular formation was scored as >75% (1), 10-75% (2), or <10% (3) of the tumour area forming 
glandular/tubular structures. Nuclear atypia was scored as increasing from 1 to 3 on the basis of evidence of slight to marked variation compared with normal tissue. Increasing mitotic counts were 
scored as 0-4 (1), 5-10 (2), or >11 (3) mitotic figures per 400 high-power field. Tumours were also examined for evidence of necrosis, but none was found. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Details of all secondary xenotransplant experiments 


3 Oncogenes, Secondary tumours (all SQ) 


Patient 
ID 


15-13 
14-13 
18-13 
64-06 
17-13 
25-11 
23-14 
28-14 
33-14 


23-14 
27-14 


17-12 
28-14 


21-13 


17-13 
13-12 
42-14 
38-14 
33-14 


15-14 


Basal cells 
Weeks __ Size Analyses 
8 M B/C 


Luminal Progenitor cells 


Weeks 


oo Oo O OON O OW 


Size 


M 
M 
S 


Analyses 
B/C 
None 
FACS 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 


KRAS(G12D) only, Secondary tumours (all SQ) 


S) 


FACS, B/C 
No tumour 


No tumour 
No tumour 


No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 


5 


OO WOHOAN UTA Aan»#a a oo a 


9 


S 


NDNNnNnNANANAVNA EAN NV 


FACS, B/C 
FACS, B/C 
FACS, B/C 
B/C 
IHC, FACS, B/C 
IHC, FACS, B/C 
H&E, FACS, B/C 
H&E, FACS, B/C 
FACS, B/C 
FACS, B/C 
FACS, B/C 
No tumour 
IHC, FACS, B/C 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 
No tumour 


No tumour 
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The following information is indicated for each primary tumour tested for secondary tumour formation: the experimental conditions used to obtain the primary tumour, the size(s) of the secondary 
tumour(s) produced and the subsequent analyses performed, where applicable (B/C, barcode analysis). Small (S), medium (M), and large (L) refer to tumours for which the longest axis was measured 
as <5mm, from 5 to 10mm, or 10 to a maximum of 15mm, respectively, to conform to our institutionally approved animal use protocols that stipulate tumours must be removed when they reach a 
size of 1 cm?. When an experiment was not performed or a data field was not applicable, this was indicated with ‘-’. When a transplant was performed and no tumour was produced, this is indicated as 
‘no tumour’. The subsequent analyses performed are indicated, where applicable (B/C, barcode analysis). 
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FGF signalling regulates bone growth through 


autophagy 


Laura Cinque!*, Alison Forrester)?**, Rosa Bartolomeo!, Maria Svelto!*, Rossella Venditti!, Sandro Montefuscol, 
Elena Polishchuk!, Edoardo Nuscol, Antonio Rossi*, Diego L. Medina!, Roman Polishchuk!, Maria Antonietta De Matteis! & 


Carmine Settembre? 


Skeletal growth relies on both biosynthetic and catabolic processes’. 
While the role of the former is clearly established, how the latter 
contributes to growth-promoting pathways is less understood. 
Macroautophagy, hereafter referred to as autophagy, is a catabolic 
process that plays a fundamental part in tissue homeostasis*. We 
investigated the role of autophagy during bone growth, which 
is mediated by chondrocyte rate of proliferation, hypertrophic 
differentiation and extracellular matrix (ECM) deposition in 
growth plates*. Here we show that autophagy is induced in growth- 
plate chondrocytes during post-natal development and regulates 
the secretion of type II collagen (Col2), the major component of 
cartilage ECM. Mice lacking the autophagy related gene 7 (Atg7) 
in chondrocytes experience endoplasmic reticulum storage of 
type II procollagen (PC2) and defective formation of the Col2 
fibrillary network in the ECM. Surprisingly, post-natal induction 
of chondrocyte autophagy is mediated by the growth factor FGF18 
through FGFR4 and JNK-dependent activation of the autophagy 
initiation complex VPS34-beclin-1. Autophagy is completely 
suppressed in growth plates from Fgf18~'— embryos, while Fgf18*/— 
heterozygous and Fgfr4—/— mice fail to induce autophagy during 
post-natal development and show decreased Col2 levels in the 
growth plate. Strikingly, the Fgf18*/— and Fgfr4—/— phenotypes 
can be rescued in vivo by pharmacological activation of autophagy, 
pointing to autophagy as a novel effector of FGF signalling in 
bone. These data demonstrate that autophagy is a developmentally 
regulated process necessary for bone growth, and identify FGF 
signalling as a crucial regulator of autophagy in chondrocytes. 

To understand the role of autophagy during bone growth, we ana- 
lysed the femoral growth plates of transgenic mice that express the 
green fluorescent protein (GFP)-tagged autophagosome marker 
MAPI1LC3 (GEP-LC3'8/*+)°. We observed an increase in the number of 
autophagic vesicles (AVs) during post-natal bone development (Fig. la, 
quantification in Fig. 1b). We confirmed this observation by transmis- 
sion electron microscopy (TEM) (Extended Data Fig. 1a) and by quan- 
tifying the conversion of LC3 (LC3]) to the autophagosome-associated 
lipidated form (LC3ID° in femoral growth plates of wild-type mice 
(Fig. 1c). Inhibition of lysosomal function by leupeptin administration 
further increased the levels of LC3II in the growth plate of post-natal 
day (P)6 but not P2 mice (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The age-dependent 
increase of LC3II suggests that autophagy may have a role during post- 
natal bone development. To determine if this was the case, we deleted 
Atg7 in chondrocytes by crossing a mouse line carrying the Atg7 floxed 
allele (AtgZs)7 with the Prx1-Cre® and the Col2a1-Cre? lines, which 
express the Cre protein in the limb mesenchymal cells and in mature 
chondrocytes, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 1c-f). Atg7™; Prx1-Cre 
and Atg7) “fl. Col2a1-Cre mice were born at the expected Mendelian 


ratio, with bones of normal shapes and sizes (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
Starting at P9 the Atg7“", Prx1-Cre mice showed reduced femoral and 
tibia lengths compared with control mice (Extended Data Fig. 2b). A 
similar, albeit milder, phenotype was also observed in AtgA, Col2a1- 
Cre mice (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). This difference could be due either 
to the residual autophagy observed in Atg7™; Col2a1-Cre growth plates 
(see Extended Data Fig. 1c) or to the contribution of additional cell 
populations targeted by the Prx1-Cre and not by the Col2a1-Cre line. 
rene re analyses of femoral and tibia growth plates from P6 and 
P9 Atg7 Mf. Prx1-Cre and Atg 7, Col2a1-Cre mice showed preserved 
architecture and normal rates of chondrocyte differentiation, prolifer- 
ation and terminal apoptosis (Extended Data Fig. 3a—e and data not 
shown). We then analysed the composition of growth-plate ECM. The 
levels of glycosaminoglycans were only slightly reduced in the growth 
plate of AtgAil, Prx1-Cre and AtgZf Col2a1-Cre mice compared with 
controls (Extended Data Fig. 4a). PC2 is the main protein synthesized 
in chondrocytes, and Col2 constitutes the majority of cartilaginous 
ECM”. Col2 levels were normal in the growth plates of Atg7“", Prx1- 
Cre and Atg 7“, Col2a1-Cre mice at birth, but were severely reduced 

at P9 compared to control mice (Fig. 1d, e and Extended Data 
Fig. 4b). Consistently, TEM microscopy showed sparse and disorgan- 
ized Col2 fibril networks in femoral growth plates of Atg7“", Prx1-Cre 
mice compared with controls (Fig. 1f). 

We detected ectopic accumulation of PC2 in the endoplasmic retic- 
ulum (ER) of chondrocytes lacking autophagy (Fig. 1g and Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). Consistently, TEM analysis showed that the ER cisternae 
of Atg7", Prx1-Cre chondrocytes were enlarged and filled with elec- 
tron-dense material (Extended Data Fig. 4d). Inhibition of autophagy 
with Spautin-1 (ref. 11) or with RNA interference targeting Afg7 (Atg7 
knockdown) in cultured Swarm rat chondrosarcoma chondrocytes 
(RCS) led to defective PC2 secretion and to the retention of PC2 in the 
ER (Fig. 2a—c and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 

These data suggest that chondrocyte autophagy regulates post-natal 
bone growth in part by controlling the levels of Col2 secreted in the 
ECM. 

We observed that a fraction of PC2 co-localizes with GFP-LC3 
puncta, suggesting that PC2 is an autophagy substrate in chon- 
drocytes (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 5c-e). Consistently, 
dual-colour (mCherry-PC2 and GFP-LC3) live-cell imaging exper- 
iments showed sequestration of PC2 by GFP-LC3-positive vesicles 
(Fig. 2e, f and Supplementary Video 1). The collagen-specific chap- 
erone HSP47, which associates with native PC2 triple helices in 
the ER’, was excluded from the AVs containing PC2, suggesting that 
autophagy sequesters non-native PC2 molecules in the ER (Extended 
Data Fig. 5f). Whereas in control chondrocytes HSP47 showed a diffuse 
distribution and normal ER-Golgi trafficking, in chondrocytes with 
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Figure 1 | Autophagy regulates the composition of growth-plate 

ECM. a, Representative images of GFP-LC3 puncta (autophagosomes) 

in femoral growth plates from GFP-LC3'®/* mice at the indicated 

ages. Scale bars, 101m. Insets show a higher magnification of selected 
areas. DAPI, 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole. b, Quantification of data. 
Mean + standard error of the mean (s.e.m.) of nm =3 mice per group. 
Analysis of variance (ANOVA), P= 0.0365; Tukey’s post-hoc test, 

***P <().0005. c, Western blot analysis of LC31/II of femoral growth plates 
from mice at the indicated ages. 3-Actin was used as a loading control. 
Quantification of data. Mean +s.e.m. of n=3 mice per group. ANOVA, 
P=1.79 x 107°; Tukey’s post-hoc test, **P < 0.005, *** P< 0.0005. 

d, Collagen levels in femoral cartilage of mice with the indicated ages 

and genotypes. The graph shows collagen levels expressed as per cent 

(+ s.e.m.) relative to PO control (Atg7), n=3 (P0);n=6 (P9). ANOVA, 
P=2.15 x 10°*; Tukey’s post-hoc test, ** P< 0.005. e, Coomassie blue 
staining of femoral growth-plate collagen isolated from mice with the 
indicated genotypes. M, marker. f, TEM of inter-territorial collagen fibres 
(arrows) in femoral growth plates of mice with the indicated genotypes 

at P6. The images are representative of two independent experiments. 
Scale bars, 200 nm. g, Representative images of intracellular PC2 deposits 
(arrows) in femoral growth-plate chondrocytes of mice with the indicated 
genotypes at P6. Scale bar, 20j1m. The graph shows percentage (+ s.e.m.) 
of cells with PC2 dots. 120 cells per mouse were analysed; n = 4 mice 

per group. ANOVA, P= 1.58 x 107°; Tukey’s post-hoc test, *P < 0.05, 
***P < 0.0005. Red, PC2; blue, DAPI. 


impaired autophagy it was clustered with PC2 aggregates (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a-c). These data suggest that autophagy regulates PC2 
homeostasis in the ER, consistent with the recently described role 
of autophagy as an ER quality control pathway!*"!> (Extended Data 
Fig. 6d). 

During autophagy, AVs target their cargo to lysosomes for degra- 
dation. PC2 transport assays using RCS chondrocytes co-expressing 
mCherry-PC2 and GFP-LAMP1 showed progressive and auto- 
phagy-dependent accumulation of PC2 in GFP-LAMP1 vesicles 
(Extended Data Fig. 6e, f). By using two independent approaches 
(total internal reflection fluorescence (TIRF) microscopy and tannic 
acid treatment) we failed to detect LC3- or LAMP1-positive vesicles 
fusing with the plasma membrane, suggesting that neither AVs nor 
lysosomes mediate PC2 exocytosis (Supplementary Videos 2, 3 and 
Extended Data Fig. 6g, h). 

Next we tested the hypothesis that autophagy might be co-regulated 
with Col2 production during bone development. We investigated the 
role of FGF18, a regulator of Col2 production in chondrocytes’, in 
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Figure 2 | Autophagy regulates PC2 secretion during chondrogenesis. 
a, b, Quantification of secreted PC2 in control and Spautin-1-treated 
(24h, 501M) (a) and Atg7-knockdown (KD; b) RCS chondrocytes after 
ER block release of PC2 (min). Ctrl, control. Mean values (+ standard 
deviation (s.d.)) of 3 independent experiments. ANOVA, P=5.29 x 107° 
(a), P=0.007 (b); Sidak post-hoc test, *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.0005. c, PC2 
localization in Golgi area and ER (HSP47) in vehicle and Spautin-1-treated 
(24h, 501M) RCS chondrocytes 10 min after the ER block release of PC2. 
Bar graph represents the percentage (-+s.d.) of cells containing PC2 in the 
indicated cellular compartment. N= 60; n = 3 independent experiments. 
Student’s t-test, **P < 0.005. Scale bar, 101m. d, Immunofluorescence of 
PC2, Sec31 and GFP-LC3 in RCS chondrocytes. The insets show higher 
magnification and single colour channels of the boxed area. N, nucleus. 
The data are representative of 5 independent experiments. Scale bar, 5m. 
e, Spinning-disk confocal image of RCS chondrocytes co-expressing 
GFP-LC3- and mCherry-PC2-tagged proteins. Arrows show PC2 
molecules sequestered by GFP vesicles. The data are representative of 3 
independent experiments. Scale bar, 101m. f, Time-lapse stills of PC2 and 
LC3 from the boxed region in e. 
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autophagy. Primary chondrocytes isolated from GFP-LC3 mice were 
stimulated with FGF18 and other chondrogenic factors’” and AV bio- 
genesis was assessed (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Among the factors tested, 
only FGF18 was able to significantly increase AV number (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a, b). FGF18 enhanced the autophagic flux also in wild- 
type primary chondrocytes (Extended Data Fig. 7c), and in RCS chon- 
drocytes expressing the tandem fluorescent-tagged LC3 (monomeric 
red fluorescent protein (mRFP)-enhanced (e)GFP-LC3) protein'® 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d). The growth plates of Fgf18-/~ embryonic 
day (E)18.5 embryos were characterized by undetectable levels of LC311 
and accumulation of the autophagy receptor SQSTM1 (also known as 
P62) compared with controls (Fig. 3a). The levels of other organelle 
markers, such as PDI (ER) and GOLPH3 (Golgi) were not affected 
(Fig. 3a). Fgf18~/~ mice exhibit neonatal lethality!’; therefore, we 
analysed the growth plates of Fgf18+t/~ mice. We observed defective 
post-natal induction of autophagy and reduced AV biogenesis in 
Fgf18*'~ chondrocytes compared with control mice (Fig. 3b, c and 
Extended Data Fig. 7e, f). Consistently, SQSTM1 levels were higher in 
Fef18"'~ growth plates compared with controls at P30 (Extended Data 
Fig. 7g). Thus, FGF18 is a critical regulator of chondrocyte autophagy 
during skeletal development. 

RNA interference of either Fgfr3 or Fgfr4, but not of Fefrl and Fegfr2, 
inhibits FGF18-induced autophagy in RCS chondrocytes (Fig. 3d and 
Extended Data Fig. 8a). Stimulation of chondrocytes with FGF18 
induced autophosphorylation of both FGFR3 and FGFR4 (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b). In vivo, growth-plate chondrocytes express both FGFR3 
and FGFR4 (Extended Data Fig. 8c). However, we only observed a 
significant decrease of LC3II levels in the growth plates of Fefr4-/~ 
mice (Fig. 3e, f). These data suggest that the regulation of autophagy 
by FGF18 is mainly mediated through FGFR4. 

Canonical FGF signalling activates the mitogen-activated pro- 
tein kinase (MAPK) pathway. The growth plates of Fgf18*/~ mice 
showed lower levels of JNK1/2 kinase activation than control mice 
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Figure 3 | FGF18 regulates autophagy in growth-plate chondrocytes. 

a, Western blot analysis of LC31/II, SQSTM1, PDI and GOLPH3 in 
femoral growth plates of E18.5 mice with the indicated genotypes. 8-Actin 
was used as a loading control. Blot is representative of 3 independent 
experiments. b, Western blot analysis of LC3I/I of femoral growth plates 
from control and Fgf18*/~ mice at the indicated ages. 8-Actin was used as 
a loading control. c, Quantification of LC3I] levels. WT, wild type. Values 
are expressed as mean (+s.e.m.) of mn =3 per mice for each time point. 
ANOVA, P=9.04 x 1075; Tukey’s post-hoc test, *P < 0.05. d, Western blot 
analysis of LC3II levels in RCS chondrocytes treated with short interfering 
RNA (siRNA) for Fefr1, Fgfr2, Fgfr3 or Fgfr4 and then stimulated with 
FGF18 for 2h. Bafilomycin Al (BafA1) was added (200 nM, 3h). Bar 
graphs represent mean values + s.e.m. of n =6 independent experiments. 
Student’s t-test (FGF18-treated versus untreated), * P< 0.05, **P< 0.005. 
NS, not significant. e, f, Western blot analysis of LC31/II, FGFR3 (e) and 
FGFR4 (f) in femoral growth plates from control, Fefr3~/~ and Fefr4-!~ 
littermate mice (n = 3 per genotype) at P6. Graph shows mean (+ s.e.m.) 
of LC3II levels relative to 3-actin. Student’s t-test, ***P < 0.0005. NS, not 
significant. n = 3 mice per genotype. 


(Extended Data Fig. 8d). No changes were observed in the activa- 
tion states of other members of the MAPK pathway (ERK and P38) 
or of other kinases involved in autophagy (Extended Data Fig. 8e). 
Active JNK1 phosphorylates BCL2 and disrupts the BCL2-beclin-1 
complex”’, leading to the activation of the class III phosphatidy- 
linositol-3-OH kinase (PtdIns(3)K) VPS34-beclin-1 complex*!. 
Consistently, we observed that: (1) FGF18 increased the phospho- 
rylation of BCL2 in a JNK-dependent manner (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a); (2) FGF18 decreased the interaction of BCL2-beclin-1 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b); (3) FGF18 increased VPS34-beclin-1 com- 
plex activity in a JNK-dependent manner, as indicated by the amount 
of phosphatidylinositol-3-phosphate (PtdIns(3)P) levels produced 
(Extended Data Fig. 9c, d); and (4) enhancing beclin-1 activity 
by intraperitoneal injection of a synthetic beclin-1 activator (Tat- 
beclin-1) peptide” normalized autophagy levels in the growth plates of 
Fef18*'~; GFP-LC3'*'* mice (Fig. 4a, quantification in Fig. 4b). Thus, 
FGF18 induces autophagy, at least in part, through the regulation of 
VPS34-beclin-1 complex activity. 

Next we asked whether FGF18 controls Col2 secretion through mod- 
ulation of autophagy. RCS chondrocytes stimulated with FGF18 exhib- 
ited higher efficiency of PC2 secretion compared with non-stimulated 
cells, but addition of the autophagy inhibitor Spautin-1 hampered this 
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Figure 4 | FGF18 regulates Col2 secretion via autophagy. 

a, Representative images of GFP-LC3 puncta (autophagosomes) in 
femoral growth plates from Fgf18*/*+; GEP-LC3'*’* and Fef18*/~; GFP- 
LC3'8/+ mice at P6. Tat-beclin-1 peptide was administered where indicated 
(2mgkg', daily for 6 days). The insets show a higher magnification 

of selected areas. Scale bar, 10|1m. b, Quantification of data. Values are 
mean +s.e.m. of n=3 mice per group. Two sections per mouse (N= 200) 
were analysed. Student’s t-test, *P < 0.05. c, PC2 secretion in untreated 
versus FGF18-treated (25 ng ml~') and in FGF18-treated versus FGF18 
plus Spautin-1-treated (50,1M) RCS chondrocytes. Values (means + s.e.m.; 
n=3 independent experiments) were expressed as percentage relative to 
FGF 18 treatment. Student's t-test, *P < 0.05, ** P< 0.005. d, Total collagen 
in femoral growth plates of Fgf18*/* and Fgf18*/~ mice at P9 treated with 
vehicle or with Tat-beclin-1 (2mgkg™', daily for 9 days). Mean +s.e.m. of 
4 mice per group. ANOVA, P= 0.0049; Tukey’s post-hoc test, *P < 0.05, 

** P< 0.005; NS, not significant. e, Confocal analysis of intracellular 

PC2 in Fef18*/* and Fgf18*'~ growth plates at P6. Tat-beclin-1 was 
administered where indicated. The insets show a high magnification of 
selected areas. Red, collagen; blue, DAPI. Scale bar, 101m. Graph shows 
quantification of data. Mean + s.e.m. of n=4 mice per group. Three 
sections per mice containing 100 cells were analysed. ANOVA, P= 0.0091; 
Tukey’s post-hoc test, *P< 0.05. 


increase (Fig. 4c). The Fgf18*/~ growth plates were characterized by 
a severe reduction of collagen levels in the ECM and by the presence 
of intracellular PC2 deposits in chondrocytes compared with control 
mice (Fig. 4d, e). Notably, the few GFP-labelled AVs detectable in the 
growth plates of Fefl 8*/-; GFP-LC3'8'+ mice contained PC2, further 
demonstrating that PC2 is an autophagy substrate in vivo (Extended 
Data Fig. 9e). Tat—beclin-1 treatment restored Col2 levels in the 
growth plates of Fef18*/~ mice and completely eliminated the intra- 
cellular accumulation of PC2 in Fgf18*/~ chondrocytes (Fig. 4d, e and 
Extended Data Fig. 9f). In addition, Tat—beclin-1 treatment increased 
Col2 levels and femur sizes in P9 and P15 Fefr4-’~ mice (Extended 
Data Fig. 9g-i). These data indicate that FGF signalling regulates the 
composition of growth-plate ECM through modulation of autophagy. 
Future studies will be required to investigate in detail the bone pheno- 
type in Fefr4-/~ mice. 
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We have shown a previously unanticipated””*** role of chondro- 


cyte autophagy in bone growth (Extended Data Fig. 10). In addition, 
by showing that chondrocyte autophagy is regulated by FGF signal- 
ling, we demonstrated that autophagy is a developmentally regulated 
process. The FGF pathway has been extensively studied in the bone 
due to its involvement in many forms of skeletal disorders”°?’. 
A genome-wide association study showed that FGFR4 sequence 
variations may influence human height”®. Our study describes a 
new mechanism by which FGF signalling regulates post-natal bone 
growth and identifies autophagy as a critical regulator of vertebrate 
development. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animals. The Atel line was from T. Eissa; the GFP-LC3 mouse line was from N. 
Mizushima. The Prx1-Cre line was purchased from Jackson Laboratories (strain 
no. 005584). The Col2a1-Cre line was from B. Lee. The Fgf18- and Fgfr3-knockout 
mice were from D. Ornitz. The Fgfr4-knockout mice were from J. Seavitt. All mice 
used were maintained in a C57BL/6 strain background. The number of mice used 
in each experiment is specified in figure legends. Sex of the mice was not taken 
into account until P9. At later time points (P30 and P120) only male mice were 
analysed. Mice were randomly assigned to treatment groups. The investigators were 
not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Experiments were conducted in accordance with the guidelines of the Animal 
Care and Use Committee of Cardarelli Hospital in Naples and authorized by the 
Italian Ministry of Health. 

Skeletal staining. Skeletons were fixed in 95% ethanol overnight and stained with 
alcian blue and alizarin red according to standardized protocols (http://empress. 
har.mrc.ac.uk/browser/). Measurement of bone length was performed using Image] 
software. 

Tissue histology, immunohistochemistry and immunofluorescence. Histology 
was performed according to standardized procedures (http://empress.har.mrc. 
ac.uk/browser/). Briefly, femurs were fixed overnight in 4% (wt/vol) paraformal- 
dehyde (PFA) and then demineralized in 10% EDTA (pH 7.4) for 48 h (deminer- 
alization was performed only if specimens were isolated from mice older than P5). 
Specimens were then dehydrated, embedded in paraffin and sectioned at 7 j1m, 
and stained with haematoxylin and eosin. For BrdU staining, mice were injected 
with 10011 of 1OmM BrdU (Sigma) 4h before being killed. BrdU incorporation 
was detected using a Zymed BrdU staining kit (Invitrogen). The TdT-mediated 
dUTP nick end labelling (TUNEL) assay was performed using the In situ Cell 
Death Detection kit (Roche). Counterstaining was performed using haematoxylin. 

For immunofluorescence, femurs were dissected from euthanized mice and 
fixed with buffered 4% PFA overnight at 4°C, then washed with PBS and cryo- 
protected in successive sucrose solutions diluted with PBS (10% for 2h, 20% for 
several hours and 30% overnight at 4°C; all wt/vol), and finally embedded in OCT 
(Sakura). Cryostat sections were cut at 10j1m. Sections were blocked and permea- 
bilized in 3% (wt/vol) BSA, 5% fetal bovine serum (FBS) in PBS plus 0.3% Triton 
X-100 for 3h and then incubated with the primary antibody overnight. Sections 
were washed three times with 3% BSA in PBS plus 0.3% Triton X-100 and then 
incubated for 3h with secondary antibodies conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488, or 
Alexa Fluor 568. 

The extracellular Col2 staining was performed by pre-treating sections with 
chondroitinase ABC (Sigma) at 0.2 U ml! for 1h at 37°C before the blocking 
step. Intracellular PC2 staining was performed without chondroitinase ABC pre- 
treatment to stain only the PC2 molecules that were not masked by proteoglycans. 

Primary antibodies used were: GFP, LAMP1 and HSP47 (Abcam), Col2al (1:30, 
Hybridoma Bank, II6B3), FGFR3 and FGFR4 (Cell Signaling), VapA, Sec31, gian- 
tin, GM130, P115 and calreticulin were previously described”?. Nuclei were stained 
with DAPI and sections were mounted with vectashield (Vector laboratories). 
Images were captured using a Zeiss LSM700 confocal microscope. Co-localization 
analysis was performed calculating Mander’s coefficient using Image] 
(co-localization analysis plug-in). Semi-quantitative analyses were performed by 
an investigator blinded to the genotype of the mice. 

Collagen quantification and analysis. Colorimetric assay. This was performed 
using the Sircol soluble collagen assay (Biocolor) following the manufacturer's 
protocol. Briefly, femoral and tibia cartilages were microdissected and collagen was 
acid pepsin extracted and complexed with Sircol dye. Absorbance was measured 
at 555nm and concentration was calculated using a standard curve. Values were 
normalized to DNA levels calculated measuring the absorbance at 260 nm. 
Electrophoretic analysis. Femoral cartilages were isolated from three mice with 
the same genotype, pooled and homogenized in 0.5 ml of 1 mg ml! cold (4°C) 
pepsin in 0.2 M NaCl, 0.5 M acetic acid to pH 2.1 with HCl and then digested at 
4°C for 24h, twice. The pellet was discarded and an equal volume (1 ml) of 4M 
NaCl in 1 M acetic acid was added to precipitate collagen. The pellet was then 
resuspended in 0.8 ml of 0.2 M NaCl in 0.5 M acetic acid and was precipitated 
again three times. After the last precipitation the pellet was washed twice with 
70% EtOH to remove residual NaCl. The pellet was then dissolved in 0.8 ml 
0.5 M acetic acid, and lyophilized. Subsequently it was resuspended in Laemmli 
buffer without EtSH at a concentration of 2mg ml~!, denatured at 80°C for 
5 min and loaded on 6% SDS-PAGE. Gels were then stained with Coomassie 
blue R-250. 

GAG quantification. GAG (glycosaminoglycan) quantification was performed 
using the Blyscan sulfated glycosaminoglycan assay (Biocolor) following the man- 
ufacturer’s protocol. Briefly, femoral and tibia cartilages were microdissected and 
GAGs were papain extracted at 65°C overnight and complexed with Blyscan dye. 
Absorbance was measured at 656 nm and concentration was calculated using a 


standard curve. Values were normalized to DNA levels calculated measuring the 
absorbance at 260 nm. 
Transmission electron microscopy. For EM analysis, growth plates were fixed in 
1% glutaraldehyde in 0.2 M HEPES buffer. Small blocks of growth plates were then 
post-fixed in uranyl acetate and in OsOy. After dehydration through a graded series 
of ethanol, tissue samples were cleared in propylene oxide, embedded in Epoxy 
resin (Epon 812) and polymerized at 60°C for 72h. From each sample, thin sections 
were cut with a Leica EM UC6 ultramicrotome and images were acquired using 
a FEI Tecnai — 12 (FEI) electron microscope equipped with Veletta CCD camera 
for digital image acquisition. 
Tat-beclin-1 peptide and Leupeptin treatment. Newborn mice were intraperi- 
toneally injected daily with Tat-beclin-1 peptide (Beclin-1 Activator II, retro- 
inverso Tat-beclin-1, Millipore) at 2mg kg! resuspended in PBS. Control mice 
were injected with vehicle only. Mice were killed after 6 or 9 days for PC2 immu- 
nofluorescence experiments and total collagen quantification, respectively. 
Leupeptin (Sigma catalogue L2884) was resuspended in water at 10 mM. Mice 
were given an intraperitoneal injection at 40 mg kg” !. Six hours after injection 
tissues were harvested and processed for western blotting. 
Tissue protein extracts for western blotting. Femoral and tibia cartilages were 
microdissected and lysed using a TissueLyser (Qiagen) in RIPA buffer supple- 
mented with 0.5% SDS, PhosSTOP and EDTA-free protease inhibitor tablets 
(Roche). Samples were incubated for 30 min on ice, briefly sonicated on ice and 
the soluble fraction was isolated by centrifugation at 14,000 r.p.m. for 10min at 4°C. 
Chemicals. FGF18 (50ng ml! unless otherwise indicated), PTHrP (10,.g ml!) 
and BMP2 (500 ng ml!) were from Peprotech, rhSHH (10 bg ml~!) was from R&D 
Systems. JNK inhibitor (SP600125, Sigma-Aldrich) was used at 50|1M. Tannic acid 
(Fluka Chemika) was used at 0.5% final concentration in the medium for 1h at 
37°C. Bafilomycin A1 (Sigma) was used at 200nM. 
Cell culture, transfections, siRNA and plasmids. Primary cultured chondrocytes 
were prepared from rib cartilage of P5 mice. Rib cages were first incubated in 
DMEM (Euroclone) using 0.2% collagenase D (Roche) and after adherent con- 
nective tissue had been removed (1.5h) the specimens were washed and incubated 
in fresh collagenase D solution for a further 4.5h. Isolated chondrocytes were 
maintained in DMEM supplemented with 10% FCS (Invitrogen) and ascorbic 
acid (Sigma Aldrich) (50,.g ml). Given the incomplete deletion of the Atg7 gene 
in Atg#"; Col2a1-Cre chondrocytes (Extended Data Fig. 1c) and the lack of Cre 
expression in chondrocostal chondrocytes of Prx1-Cre mice, collagen secretion 
experiments were performed in the RCS chondrocyte cell line*®, in which auto- 
phagy was inhibited by Atg7 RNA interference and by Spautin-1 treatment. Cells 
were transfected with Lipofectamine LTX and Plus reagent (Invitrogen) following 
a reverse transfection protocol. For siRNA experiments, siGENOME SMARTpool 
siRNAs (Dharmacon Thermo Scientific) were transfected to the final concentra- 
tion of 50 nM. Cells were harvested 72h after transfection. Plasmids: GFP-LC3 
and mRFP-GFP-LC3 were from T. Yoshimori, GFP-LAMP1 was from A. Fraldi 
mCherry-PC2 was previously described”’; BCL2-haemagglutinin (HA) was from 
M. Renna, 2x FYYE-GFP was from S. Tooze. FGFR3 plasmid was from Addgene 
and FGFR4 from DNASU plasmid repositories. 
Cell immunofluorescence. Chondrocytes were fixed for 10 min in 4% PFA in PBS 
and permeabilized for 30 min in 0.05% (w/v) saponin, 0.5% (w/v) BSA, 50mM 
NH,Cl and 0.02% NaN; in PBS (blocking buffer). For the detection of endogenous 
LC3 cells were methanol-fixed. The cells were incubated for 1h with the primary 
antibodies, washed three times in PBS, incubated for 1h with the secondary (Alexa 
Fluor-labelled) antibody, washed three times in PBS, incubated for 20 min with 
1g ml“! Hoechst 33342 and finally mounted in Mowiol. All confocal experiments 
showing co-localization were acquired using slice thickness of 0.5 1m using the 
LSM 710 confocal microscope equipped with a 63 x 1.4 numerical aperture oil 
objective. 
Tannic acid treatment. To prevent fusion of exocytic organelles with PM, chon- 
drocytes were incubated for 1h at 37°C in 20mM HEPES-buffered DMEM sup- 
plemented with 0.5% tannic acid (TA). At the end of the incubation, TA-containing 
medium was removed and cells were fixed and processed for immunofluorescence. 
Live-cell imaging. Time-lapse microscopy. RCS chondrocytes were reversed trans- 
fected with mCherry-PC2 and GFP-LC3 plasmids and plated in Mattek glass 
bottomed dishes. Collagen synchronization was performed by incubating cells 
at 40°C on the heated stage for 2.5 h. Collagen release was initiated by lowering 
the temperature of the stage to 32°C and medium being supplemented with 501g 
ml! of ascorbate, in a humidified atmosphere with 5% CO>. Time-lapse videos 
were acquired for 45 min, starting from collagen release, during temperature drop 
(4min), and at 32°C. One frame was acquired roughly every 20s with lasers set 
at 30% power or below. 
TIRF. RCS chondrocytes were reverse transfected and plated in Mattek glass- 
bottomed dishes. RCS cells were synchronized on the heated stage for 2.5h at 40°C 
and released at 32°C, in medium supplemented with 50,1g ml! ascorbic acid in 
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a humidified atmosphere with 5% COp. The critical angle used was 65°, giving an 
evanescent field of 137 nm. Appropriate filter sets were used for GFP and mCherry 
detection. Frames were acquired on loop with no time delay (one frame roughly 
every 3s), for 15 min. 

All live-cell imaging experiments were performed with a x 60 Plan Apo oil 
immersion lens using a Nikon Eclipse Ti Spinning Disk microscope, and images 
and videos were annotated using the NIS Elements 4.20 software. 

Western blotting. Cells were washed twice with PBS and then scraped in lysis 
buffer (RIPA lysis buffer in the presence of PhosSTOP and EDTA-free protease 
inhibitor tablets; Roche). Cell lysates were incubated on ice for 20 min, then the sol- 
uble fraction was isolated by centrifugation at 14,000 r.p.m. for 10min at 4°C. Total 
protein concentration in cellular extracts was measured using the colorimetric BCA 
protein assay kit (Pierce Chemical). Protein extracts, separated by SDS-PAGE and 
transferred onto PVDF or nitrocellulose (for collagen) membranes, were probed 
with antibodies against FGFR3, FGFR4, phospho (p)-JNK, JNK, p-BCL2, p-c-JUN, 
PDI, p-P38, P38, beclin-1, p-ERK, ERK1/2, p-P70S6K, P70S6K, p-4EBP1, 4EBP1, 
ATG7, p-AKT, AKT, p-mTORC1, mTORCI (Cell Signaling Technology), HA, H3 
histone, VPS34 (Sigma-Aldrich), LC3B, }-actin (Novus Biologicals), SQSTM1 (BD 
Transduction Laboratories and Abnova), GOLPH3 (Abcam), GAPDH, p-AMPKa, 
AMPKa (Santa Cruz Biotecnology), type II collagen (CIIC1b; Hybridoma Bank). 
Proteins of interest were detected with horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-conjugated 
goat anti-mouse or anti-rabbit IgG antibody (1:2,000, Vector Laboratories) and 
visualized with the Super Signal West Dura substrate (Thermo Scientific), 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol. The western blotting images were 
acquired using the Chemidoc-It imaging system (UVP) and band intensity was 
calculated using Image] software using the ‘Gels and Plot lanes’ plug-in. 
High-content screening analysis in GFP-LC3 primary chondrocytes. Primary 
chondrocytes were plated in CellCarrier-96 Black plates (6005558, Perkin Elmer). 
After identifying the nuclei with Hoechst 33342 (405 nm) staining, a cytoplas- 
mic mask was drawn using Col2 staining (568 nm). To carry out the analysis, 
the number of GFP-LC3 spots in the cytoplasm of Col2-positive cells were 
counted, and expressed per cell. Levels of co-localization between GFP-LC3 and 
Col2al were assessed and expressed as a percentage using the parameters: area of 
co-localization of red spots with area of green spots normalized to total area 
of green spots. Image acquisition was performed using Opera High Content 
Screening System (PerkinElmer); image analysis was performed using Acapella 
High Content Imaging and Analysis Software (PerkinElmer). Repeated-measures 
ANOVA was performed with Tukey’s post-hoc test. 

Co-immunoprecipitation. RCS chondrocytes (100-mm dish) were grown in 
DMEM medium with 10% FBS and antibiotics. For FGF18 treatment, 70-80% 
confluent cells were cultured overnight in DMEM with 10% adult bovine serum 
(Sigma-Aldrich) and then treated with FGF18 (50ng ml! 2h) (Peprotech) or 
dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) vehicle. RCS chondrocytes were rinsed off the plate 
with ice-cold PBS, washed, and then scraped in IP lysis buffer (150 mM NaCl, 
50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 1% NP-40, with one PhosSTOP and one EDTA-free 
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protease inhibitor tablet per 10 ml). Cell lysates were rotated at 4°C for at least 
30 min, and then the soluble fraction was isolated by centrifugation at 14,000 1.p.m. 
for 10 min at 4°C. A fraction of the clarified lysate was used for western blot anal- 
ysis. Primary antibody or rabbit pre-immune IgG were added to the lysates and 
rotated overnight at 4°C, and then 251] of Protein A Sepharose beads (Sigma- 
Aldrich) were added and rotated for 2h at 4°C. Immunoprecipitates were washed 
three times with cold lysis buffer. Whole-cell lysates and immunoprecipitated 
proteins were boiled in 301] sample buffer, separated by SDS-PAGE on precast 
4-15% gels (BioRad), transferred on PVDF membranes and probed with anti- 
bodies against beclin-1 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology), VPS34 (Sigma-Aldrich) and 
BCL2 (Cell Signaling Technology), FGFR3 (Santa Cruz), FGFR4 (Cell Signaling) 
and p-tyrosine (4G10, Millipore). 

PtdIns(3)K assay. PtdIns(3)K activity in the beclin-1 immunoprecipitates was 
determined using the Class III PI3K ELISA kit (Echelon Biosciences) accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s instructions. Immunocomplexes were incubated 
with a reaction mixture containing phosphatidylinositol 4,5-bisphosphate 
(PtdIns(4,5)P>) substrate and ATP for 3h, and the amount of PtdIns(3,4,5)P3 
generated from PtdIns(4,5)P2 by PtdIns(3)K was quantified using a competitive 
ELISA. Equal amounts of beclin-1 immunoprecipitate were evaluated by western 
blotting using beclin-1 antibody. 

Procollagen secretion assay. To follow PC2 secretion in RCS chondrocytes, 
cells were pre-treated overnight with ascorbic acid (100 ,1g ml!) in DMEM 
without FCS. Cells were then labelled with 37.5 ,1Ci ml“! 2,3 7H-Proline (Perkin 
Elmer) for 4h at 40°C in DMEM, without FCS supplemented with ascorbic acid 
(100 1g ml~'), then shifted to 32°C in DMEM without FCS containing cold pro- 
line (10mM), 20mM HEPES pH 7.2 and ascorbic acid (100j.g ml~'). After 0, 30 
and 60 min the medium and cells were collected, lysed and proteins precipitated 
in saturated ammonium sulfate overnight, then resuspended in Laemmli buffer. 
Samples were run on 415% precast gels (Biorad), transferred onto nitrocellulose 
membrane (Whatman, Perkin Elmer) and developed by autoradiography using the 
BetaIMAGER-D system and analysed using M3 Vision software (Biospace Lab). 

Statistics. Paired Student’s t-test was performed when comparing the same cell 
population with two different treatments. Unpaired Student’s t-test was performed 
when comparing two groups of mice or different primary chondrocyte prepara- 
tions. One-way ANOVA and Tukey’s post-hoc tests were performed when compar- 
ing more than two groups relative to a single factor (time or treatment/genotype). 
Two-way ANOVA and Tukey’s post-hoc tests were performed when comparing 
more than two groups relative to two factors (time and treatment/genotype). No 
statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 


29. Venditti, R. et al. Sedlin controls the ER export of procollagen by regulating the 
Sarl cycle. Science 337, 1668-1672 (2012). 

30. King, K. B. & Kimura, J. H. The establishment and characterization of an 
immortal cell line with a stable chondrocytic phenotype. J. Cell. Biochem. 89, 
992-1004 (2003). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Autophagy flux increases during early 
post-natal bone development. a, Representative images of comparative 
TEM of PO and P6 wild-type growth-plate chondrocytes showing 
increased AV number at P6. Arrow indicates AVs. Bar graphs show 
number and size of AVs within 5.3 1m field of view. Values represent 
mean +s.e.m. Student's f-test, ** P< 0.005. N= 16 (PO); 18 (P6). 

b, Western blot analysis of LC31/II of femoral growth plates from 

mice at the indicated ages. Mice were injected with Leupeptin where 
indicated (Leup; 40 mg kg’; 6h before being killed). 8-Actin was used 
as a loading control. Bar graphs show quantification of LC3II protein 


relative to 3-actin. Mean + s.e.m. Student's t-test, *P< 0.05. n=3 per 
group. c, Western blot analysis of ATG7, LC3 and SQSTM1 proteins in 
Atg7", Col2a1-Cre; Atg7" and Prx1-Cre; Atg7“" growth-plate lysates. 
Histone 3 (H3) was used as loading control. Results are representative of 
3 independent experiments. d-f, Western blot analysis of ATG7 and LC3 
proteins isolated from different tissues isolated from mice with indicated 
genotypes. GAPDH and {-actin were used as loading control. Bar graph 
shows quantification (+s.e.m.) of ATG7 and LC3II proteins relative to 
8-actin in different tissues. n = 2 (d), 3 (e), 4 (f) mice per genotype. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Analysis of bone growth in mice lacking only male mice were analysed. Graphs show femur and tibia lengths from 
chondrocyte autophagy. ad, Alcian blue/alizarin red skeletal staining of | mice with indicated genotypes. Values represent mean + s.e.m. Student's 
Atg7", Col2a1-Cre; Atg7“" and Prx1-Cre; Atg7“" mice at PO (a), P9 (b), t-test, *P< 0.05, **P< 0.005, ***P < 0.0005. n=3 (PO), 3 (P9), 4 (P30), 


P30 (c) and P120 (d). Details of femur and tibia magnifications. In c and d 4 (P120) mice per genotype. Scale bar, 2mm. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Autophagy does not regulate chondrocyte 
proliferation, differentiation and apoptosis. a, b, Haematoxylin and 
eosin (H&E) staining of femoral sections of P6 (a) and P9 (b) AtgAl 
and Prx1-Cre; Atg7“' mice showing a reduced femoral length starting 
from P9 in Prx1-Cre; Atg7l mice compared with controls (black 
arrowheads). White arrows show normal differentiation of the secondary 
ossification centre in Prx1-Cre; Atg7" compared with control. The data 
are representative of three independent experiments. Scale bar, 2mm. 
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c-e, Representative images of H&E staining of hypertrophic chondrocytes 
(c), bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU) staining (d) and TUNEL assay (e) in P6 
Atg7F and Prx1-Cre; Atg7" growth plates. Arrows indicate TUNEL- 
positive cells. Graph shows quantification of BrdU index in femoral and 
tibial growth plates from Atg7”" and Prx1-Cre; Atg7“" mice. Values 
represent + s.e.m. m= 5 mice per genotype. Scale bar, 100 1m. c, e, Data are 
representative of 3 independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Lack of autophagy leads to PC2 
accumulation in the ER of growth-plate chondrocytes. a, Total levels 

of glycosaminoglycans (GAGs) in femoral and tibia growth plates of P5 
and P9 mice with indicated genotypes. Values were normalized to total 
DNA and expressed as percentage relative to control (Atg7“") mice. 

Values represent mean + s.e.m. n= 3 (P5);n=5 (P9) mice per genotype. 
b, Extracellular Col2 staining in chondroitinase ABC-treated growth-plate 
femoral sections isolated from Atg7“" and Prx1-Cre; Atg7" mice. The 
data are representative of two independent experiments. Scale bar, 500 1m. 
c, Representative images of confocal analysis of PC2, calreticulin (CRT) 


Sec31, VapA, P115, GM130, giantin and LAMP! proteins in Prx1-Cre; 
Atg7 srowth-plate chondrocytes at P6. Insets show high magnification 
of boxed areas. Scale bar, 101m. Quantification (+s.e.m.) of PC2 
co-localization with indicated organelle markers (Mander’s coefficient, 
Image) plug-in). At least 2 sections per mouse containing 400 cells were 
analysed. n=3 mice per group. d, ER distention in Atg7", Prx1-Cre 
growth-plate chondrocytes compared with control chondrocytes 

(Atg7“"), Arrows indicate ER. Insets show a high magnification of selected 
areas. The data are representative of two independent experiments. Scale 
bar, 500 nm. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Autophagy regulates PC2 secretion. N=500 cells; n = 2 independent preparations. d, e, Confocal analysis 
a, Western blot analysis of ATG7 and LC3II levels in control (scrambled) of ATG12 (d), ATGI6L (e) (green) and mCherry—PC2 (red) in RCS 
and Atg7 siRNA-treated RCS chondrocytes. GAPDH was used asaloading chondrocytes. The data are representative of 3 independent experiments. 
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control. KD, knockdown; ns, non-silencing. b, Western blot analysis Insets show a high magnification of selected areas. Blue, DAPI. Scale bar, 
of LC3I] levels in RCS chondrocytes treated with Spautin-1 at the 10m. f, Immunofluorescence staining of PC2 (blue), HSP47 (red) and 
indicated concentrations for 24h. 3-Actin was used as a loading control. GFP-LC3 (green) in RCS chondrocytes, showing that HSP47 does not 

c, Co-localization of GFP-LC3 with PC2 in primary chondrocytes isolated —_ co-localize with PC2 in AVs. The data are representative of 2 independent 
from GFP-LC3 transgenic mice and treated with BafA1 (4h, 200 nM). experiments. Insets show higher magnifications and single colour channels 
Values are expressed as percentage + s.d. relative to total GFP area. of the boxed area. Scale bar, 541m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Role of autophagy during PC2 secretion. 

a, Immunofluorescence staining of HSP47 chaperone (red) in Atg7" 
and Atg7“", Prx1-Cre chondrocytes, showing altered HSP47 distribution 
in Prx1-Cre; Atg7“" chondrocytes. The data are representative of 3 
independent experiments. Insets show a higher magnification of the boxed 
area. Scale bar, 10j1m. Blue, DAPI. b, Co-localization of PC2 with HSP47 
in growth-plate chondrocytes of mice with indicated genotypes. The 

data are representative of 3 independent experiments. Scale bar, 20|1m. 

c, Altered HSP47 and PC2 trafficking in Spautin-1-treated chondrocytes. 
HSP47 and PC2 immunostaining in control (vehicle) or Spautin-1- 
treated RCS chondrocytes. Synchronized PC2 secretion was obtained 
after incubating chondrocytes for 3h at 40°C to block PC2 in the ER, and 
then shifting the temperature to 32 °C (ER block release) for 10 min. The 
data are representative of 2 independent experiments. Scale bar, 101m. 
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d, Proposed model of autophagy function in chondrocytes. Autophagy in 
chondrocytes prevents PC2 aggregation and maintains ER homeostasis 
during the process of PC2 secretion. e, Confocal analysis of GFP-LAMP1 
(green) and mCherry-PC2 (red) in vehicle- and Spautin-1-treated 
chondrocytes at the indicated time points (min) after the ER block release. 
The insets show a high magnification of the selected area. Scale bar, 541m. 
f, Quantification of GFP-LAMP1/mCherry-PC2 co-localization. Values 
represent mean +s.d. from three independent experiments. N= 30. 
ANOVA, P=4.91 x 1075; Tukey’s post-hoc test, ***P < 0.0005. 

g, h, Confocal analysis of RCS chondrocytes treated with tannic acid 
(0.5% final concentration in the medium) for 1 h, showing that PC2 
vesicles (red) at the periphery do not co-localize with LC3 (g) or with 
LAMP1 (h) (green). The data are representative of 2 independent 
experiments. Scale bar, 10,1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | FGF18 induces autophagy in chondrocytes. 
a, Representative images of high-content imaging analysis of primary 
chondrocytes isolated from GFP-LC3 transgenic mice and treated with 
vehicle or FGF18 (25 ng ml! for 24h). BafA1 was used where indicated 
(4h, 200 nM). Scale bar, 501m. b, Quantification of green vesicles (AVs) 
in cells treated with the indicated factors for 24h. Vesicles were counted 
in at least 1,000 cells per treatment. Values represent mean values + s.d. 
of n= 3 independent experiments. Statistical analysis was performed 
using repeated-measures ANOVA, P= 0.0001; Tukey’s post-hoc test, 
** P< 0.005. c, Western blot analysis of primary chondrocytes isolated 
from wild-type mice treated as indicated (FGF18, 25 ng ml~!, 24h). 
Where indicated, BafA1 was added (200 nM, 4h). Bar graphs represent 
mean values + s.e.m. of n= 3 independent experiments. Student’s 

t-test, ***P < 0.0005. d, Representative images of immunofluorescence 
staining of RCS chondrocytes expressing the tandem fluorescent-tagged 
LC3 (mRFP-eGFP-LC3) protein. Graphs show increased number of 
autolysosomes (AL) and of total vesicles (AV+ AL) in FGF18- 

(25 ng ml! for 24h) compared with vehicle-treated RCS chondrocytes. 
Bar graph represent mean values + s.d. N= 10 cells per experiment were 
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analysed from 3 independent experiments. Student's t-test, *P < 0.05, 

*** PD < 0.0005. BafAl (4h at 200 nM) was used as a control to inhibit 
AV-lysosome fusion. Scale bar, 10|1m. e, Representative images of 
confocal analysis of GFP-LC3 puncta (autophagosomes) in femoral 
growth plates from PO and P6 GFP-LC3®'*; Fef18*'* and GFP-LC3®"*; 
Fgf18*'~ mice. Scale bar, 201m. Bar graph shows quantification of the 
data in P6 mice. Values are mean + s.e.m. n=5 mice per group. Two 
sections per mouse containing at least 400 nuclei were analysed. Student's 
t-test, *P < 0.05. f, Western blot analysis of Fef18*!* and Fgf18*/~ growth 
plate lysates. Mice were injected with leupeptin where indicated (Leup; 
40 mg kg” ', 6h before being killed). 8-Actin was used as loading control. 
Bar graph shows quantification of LC3II protein in vehicle and leupeptin- 
injected mice. Values represent the mean values (+s.e.m.) relative to 
B-actin. n=5 mice per genotype. ANOVA, P=7.17 x 10~°; Tukey’s 
post-hoc test, *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.0005. g, Western blot analysis of 
SQSTMI protein in three Fgf18*/* and three Fgf18*/~ growth plate 
lysates at P30. 3-Actin was used as a loading control. Bar graph shows 
quantification of SQSTM1 protein relative to $-actin. Values represent 
mean + s.e.m. 1 =3 mice per group. Student's t-test, *P < 0.05. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | FGF18 regulates autophagy via FGFR4 and 
JNK1/2 signalling. a, Representative images of immunofluorescence 
analysis of LC3 positive vesicles in RCS chondrocytes treated with siRNA 
for Fefr1, Fgfr2, Fgfr3 and Fgfr4 and then stimulated with FGF18 for 2h. 
BafA1 was added (200 nM, 3h). Values represent mean values + s.e.m. of 
n=3 independent experiments (N= 40 cells per treatment were analysed). 
Student's t-test, *** P < 0.0005. NS, not significant. Scale bar, 10,1m. 

b, Immunoprecipitation of FGFR3 or of FGFR4 from RCS chondrocytes 
stably expressing FGFR3 or FGFR4, respectively, followed by western 
blotting with phosphotyrosine antibody (pY). Cells were untreated (—) 
or treated (+) with FGF18 (100 ng ml“!, 20 min). c, Confocal analysis 

of FGFR3 and FGFR4 in growth-plate chondrocytes isolated from 

P6 mice. No signal was detected when sections were incubated with 
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secondary antibody alone (Neg. CTR). The data are representative of two 
independent experiments. Scale bar, 20|1m. d, Western blot analysis of 
LC31/H, phospo-JNK1/2, JNK1/2, phospo-ERK1/2, ERK1/2, phospo-P38 
MAPK and P38 MAPK in growth plates isolated from three Fgf18*!* 
and three Fgf18*/~ mice at P6. 8-Actin was used as a loading control. 
The bar graph shows quantification of LC3II relative to 3-actin and of 
phosphorylated proteins relative to the corresponding total proteins. 
Values are mean + s.e.m. from n = 3 mice per genotype. Student's t-test, 
* P< 0.05, ***P < 0.0005. e, Western blot analysis of three Fgf18*/* 

and three Fgf18*/~ growth-plate lysates showing no differences in 

the phosphorylation levels of the proteins analysed. Bar graph shows 
quantification of the ratio of phosphorylated to total protein (values 
represent mean + s.e.m.;n=3). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | FGF18 regulates autophagy through beclin-1 
complex activation. a, Western blot analysis of BCL2 phosphorylation 

at Ser 70, p-BCL2 (S70) and of human influenza hemagglutinin (HA) 

in RCS chondrocytes expressing human BCL2-HA. Where indicated, 
chondrocytes were treated with FGF18 (2h, 25ng ml‘) and with JNK 
inhibitor (JNK inh; 4h, 501M). b, Immunoprecipitation assays testing 
physical interactions between endogenous beclin-1, BCL2 and VPS34 in 
untreated and FGF 18-treated (2h, 25ng ml~') RCS chondrocytes. Cell 
lysates were immunoprecipitated with a beclin-1-specific antibody or 
control immunoglobulin G (IgG), followed by probing with antibodies 
specific for beclin-1, BCL2 or VPS34. c, Representative images of 
membrane-associated PtdIns(3)K assay in situ. RCS chondrocytes were 
transfected with GFP-2eFYVE and then treated with or without FGF18 
(2h, 25 ng ml!) and with JNK inhibitors (4h, 501M) where indicated. 
Graph shows quantitative analysis of cells with GFP-2eFYVE dots. Values 
are expressed as mean (+s.e.m.) of n= 3 independent experiments. N= 65 
(vehicle), 237 (FGF18), 203 (FGF18 + JNK inhibitor) cells. ANOVA, 
P=1.12x 107; Tukey’s post-hoc test, *** P < 0.0005. Scale bar, 101m. 
d, Measure of PtdIns(3)K activity associated with beclin-1, expressed 


as fold change relative to control cells (vehicle treated). Graph shows 
mean +s.e.m. Student’s t-test, * P< 0.05. e, PC2 (red) and GFP-LC3 
(green) confocal analysis of resting chondrocytes in P6 GFP-LC3'8'*; 
Fgf18*'~ mice showing autophagosomes containing PC2 (arrows). The 
data are representative of 2 independent experiments. The inset shows 

a high magnification and single channels of the boxed areas. Scale bar, 
10m. f, Coomassie blue staining of femoral growth-plate collagen 
isolated from Fgf18*!*, Fgf18*'~ and Fgf18*!~ mice injected with 
Tat-beclin-1. M, marker. g, Total collagen concentration in femoral and 
tibia growth plates of Fefr4t'*, Fefr4-/~ and Fefr4-/~ mice treated with 
Tat-beclin-1 at P9. Values (mean +s.e.m.) were normalized to DNA and 
expressed as percentage relative to control mice. n= 5 mice per group. 
ANOVA, P= 0.0004; Tukey’s post-hoc test, **P < 0.005, ***P < 0.0005. 
h, i, Femoral lengths of Fgfr4t'*, Fgfr4-'~ and Fefr4~/~ mice treated with 
Tat-beclin-1 at P9 (h) and P15 (i). Values (mean + s.e.m.) were expressed 
as percentage relative to littermate control mice. n= 5 mice per group (h) 
and n=4 mice per group (i). ANOVA, P=8.8 x 10-'° (h), P=5.83 x 10°° 
(i); Tukey’s post-hoc test, ***P < 0.0005. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Proposed model of FGF18-dependent VPS34-beclin-1 autophagy complex. This process induces autophagy, 
regulation of autophagy in chondrocytes during post-natal bone growth. which maintains PC2 homeostasis by preventing accumulation of PC2 in 
During early post-natal bone growth, FGF18 induces the activation of the ER. Chondrocyte autophagy appears to be dispensable when low levels 


FGFR4 and of JNK kinase, which phosphorylates BCL2 and activates the of PC2 secretion are needed (for example, during prenatal bone growth). 
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Force generation by skeletal muscle is controlled by 
mechanosensing in myosin filaments 


Marco Linari!?, Elisabetta Brunello'+, Massimo Reconditi!, Luca Fusi*, Marco Caremani!, Theyencheri Narayanan‘, 


Gabriella Piazzesi!, Vincenzo Lombardi! & Malcolm Irving? 


Contraction of both skeletal muscle and the heart is thought to 
be controlled by a calcium-dependent structural change in the 
actin-containing thin filaments, which permits the binding of 
myosin motors from the neighbouring thick filaments to drive 
filament sliding'. Here we show by synchrotron small-angle 
X-ray diffraction of frog (Rana temporaria) single skeletal muscle 
cells that, although the well-known thin-filament mechanism is 
sufficient for regulation of muscle shortening against low load, 
force generation against high load requires a second permissive 
step linked to a change in the structure of the thick filament. 
The resting (switched ‘OFF’) structure of the thick filament is 
characterized by helical tracks of myosin motors on the filament 
surface and a short backbone periodicity”*». This OFF structure is 
almost completely preserved during low-load shortening, which is 
driven by a small fraction of constitutively active (switched ‘ON’) 
myosin motors outside thick-filament control. At higher load, 
these motors generate sufficient thick-filament stress to trigger 
the transition to its long-periodicity ON structure, unlocking the 
major population of motors required for high-load contraction. 
This concept of the thick filament as a regulatory mechanosensor 
provides a novel explanation for the dynamic and energetic 
properties of skeletal muscle. A similar mechanism probably 
operates in the heart. 

Muscle contraction is driven by the relative sliding of two sets of 
overlapping filaments, the myosin-containing thick filaments and 
the actin-containing thin filaments, coupled to ATP hydrolysis. In 
the widely accepted model of skeletal muscle regulation, excitation 
of a motor nerve causes release of calcium ions within the muscle 
cell that bind to troponin in the thin filaments, triggering a struc- 
tural change that allows binding of the myosin motor domains of 
the thick filaments!. In resting muscle, however, the myosin motors 
are packed into helical tracks on the surface of the thick filaments?~®, 
making them unavailable for actin binding or ATP hydrolysis’, 
implying the presence of a second thick-filament-based switch for 
contraction. The fact that the length and axial periodicity of the 
thick filaments increase slightly on muscle activation?**? or when 
resting muscle is stretched**"'° suggests that the thick-filament 
switch might be mechanical, and that unpacking of the myosin 
motors on muscle activation might be triggered by thick-filament 
stress. 

We used synchrotron small-angle X-ray diffraction of isolated 
muscle cells to test this idea (Fig. 1, see Methods). When an iso- 
lated muscle cell is activated at constant length (Fig. la, thick lines), 
force and filament stress start to increase about 10 ms after the start 
of stimulation (the latent period), when activation of the troponin 
complex in the thin filaments is already maximal*’"'”. To determine 
the effect of thick-filament stress on its structure during activation, 
we imposed rapid shortening of about 5% fibre length (Fig. 1a, thin 


line in left section) to delay development of force and filament stress 
for about 20 ms. 

The OFF structure of the thick filament, seen in resting muscle, has 
a characteristic X-ray signature. The three-stranded helical arrange- 
ment of the myosin motors on the filament surface produces a series 
of layer-line reflections (of which the first order is called ML1) that 
are orders of a fundamental axial periodicity of about 43 nm, and 
corresponding axial reflections (of which the first order is called 
M1)’. Two other thick-filament components, myosin binding 
protein-C (MyBP-C) and titin follow the ~43-nm periodicity, and 
MyBP-C makes a substantial contribution to the M1 (ref. 13). The 
M2 reflection signals systematic perturbations in the helical arrange- 
ment. The M3, from the axial repeat of the motors, has a periodicity 
(Sm3) of 14.34 nm in the OFF state, and the M6, dominated by the 
periodic mass distribution in the thick-filament backbone!*!5, has a 
periodicity (Sye) of 7.17 nm. The axial reflections exhibit multiple 
peaks associated with X-ray interference between the two halves of 
each filament®*!*!°, 

These X-ray signals show that the thick filament remains OFF when 
its stress is abolished by applying rapid shortening during early acti- 
vation. The intensities of the ML1, M1, M2, M3 and M6 reflections 
during such shortening (Fig. 1b-f, blue) are the same as those at rest 
(green), as are the characteristic OFF periodicities Sy3 and Syye. This 
behaviour is in marked contrast with the ON state at maximum iso- 
metric force (To) reached after 200 ms of activation (Fig. la, red rectan- 
gle), in which ML1 is replaced by a much weaker actin-based reflection 
ALI (Fig. 1b, red), M2 is absent (Fig. 1d), M3 moves to a periodic- 
ity of 14.57 nm (Fig. le) and Syy6 increases to 7.29 nm (Fig. 1f). Sue 
and the intensity of the M2 reflection, Ip, are particularly sensitive 
to thick-filament stress. Thus, if the force is allowed to rise to about 
0.1 To at the same time as the zero-stress data were recorded (Fig. la, 
orange rectangle), I. and Syye (Fig. 1d, f, orange) have already started 
to move towards their fully ON values (red)!* (see also Extended Data 
Fig. 1). These results show that the OFF structure of the thick filament 
is fully preserved early in the activation process, when the intracellular 
calcium concentration is maximal, provided that thick-filament stress 
is abolished. Muscle can generate shortening at the maximum veloc- 
ity with most of its myosin motors switched OFF, but a small stress 
(0.1 To) is sufficient to trigger an increase in filament periodicity and 
exit from the OFF conformation, consistent with the mechanosensing 
hypothesis. 

To test this idea further, we allowed the thick filament to attain 
its fully ON structure at force To, then imposed rapid shortening of 
10% fibre length to hold force at zero for about 40 ms (Fig. 1a, right 
section). The ML1 reflection signalling the OFF structure partially 
recovered (Fig. 1b, purple), and its periodicity returned completely to 
the OFF value. The M2 reflection, which is absent at Tp, reappeared 
(Fig. 1d, purple). The periodicity of the M3 reflection recovered 
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Figure 1 | X-ray reflections associated with thick-filament structure 

in isolated skeletal muscle fibres depend on the external load during 
activation. a, Force and fibre length change (AL, expressed as a percentage 
of initial fibre length (% Lo)) following stimulation starting at time zero 
(vertical dashed line). X-ray time exposures are denoted by coloured 
rectangles: green, resting; blue, shortening during early activation; red, 
maximum isometric force (To); orange, low isometric force (0.1 To); 


completely to its resting value of 14.34 nm (Fig. le, purple), and 
the double-peak interference effect characteristic of full activation 
was lost. The filament backbone periodicity (Sy; Fig. 1f) partially 
recovered from 7.29 nm at To (red) to 7.22 nm (purple). 

The fully ON thick filament can therefore be switched OFF by 
decreasing filament stress to zero, further supporting the mechano- 
sensing hypothesis. The extent of switching OFF, measured by the 
intensities of the ML1 and M2 reflections (I); and Iyp; Fig. 2a, b) or 
Soe (Fig. 2c), increases with a half-time of ~20 ms during the zero- 
stress period. This is much slower than the decrease in force (continu- 
ous line) or the fraction of myosin motors attached to actin, estimated 
from sarcomere stiffness, which has a half-time of ~3 ms (Extended 
Data Fig. 2)'”. Thus the rate of switching OFF the thick filament at 
zero force is limited by a transition in the detached myosin motors. 
Biochemical kinetic modelling suggests that the rate-limiting step 
is a stress-sensitive isomerization between states with bound ATP 
hydrolysis products (see Supplementary Discussion and Extended 
Data Fig. 2). 

When force was allowed to redevelop after 40 ms at zero thick- 
filament stress, the filament returned to a fully ON structure, as 
measured by Ir, Iz and Smo, again with a half-time of ~20 ms, sim- 
ilar to that of force redevelopment (Fig. 2). Recovery of the intensity 
and interference fine structure of the M3 reflection had an ~10-ms 
lag, corresponding to force generation by disordered motors formed 
at zero stress (see Supplementary Discussion and Extended Data 
Fig. 3). The temporal correspondence between force redevelopment 
and recovery of the ON structure of the thick filament suggests that 
the rate of force generation in muscle is controlled by the availability 
of ON motors, and therefore by thick-filament structure. 

To test the generality of this conclusion, we compared isometric 
force development after different periods of zero-force shortening 
to that at the start of calcium activation, in which force develop- 
ment starts from the end of the ~10-ms latent period (Fig. 3a, solid 
black line). The later time course of force development is well fit 
by an exponential (dashed black line) with a time constant (7) of 
34 ms (Fig. 3b, black circle), and a delay (At) of 21 ms after the 
latent period (Fig. 3c). Force development after 20 ms of zero-force 


Reciprocal spacing (nm-') Reciprocal spacing (nm~) 


purple, shortening from the maximum isometric force. b, Intensity profile 
of the ML] and AL] layer-line reflections from the myosin and actin 
helices, respectively. c-f, Meridional intensity profiles for the M1, M2, 
M3 and M6 reflections, respectively. Colours in b-f relate to protocols 
(coloured rectangles) in a; X-ray data added from three (green, yellow, 
blue) or two (red, purple) fibres with 3 m (b, f) or 10m (c-e) camera 
length. a.u., arbitrary units. 


shortening at the start of electrical stimulation (light blue) has the 
same T and a slightly smaller At (15 ms, measured from the end 
of shortening). In both cases, force develops from an almost fully 
OFF state of the thick filament, with Syy6 close to its resting value 
(Fig. 3d). In contrast, force development after 40 ms of zero-force 
shortening from Tp, starting with the thick filament about half-OFF as 
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Figure 2 | The OFF structure of the thick filament is transiently 
restored when the load on a fully active muscle fibre is removed. Top, 
sarcomere length change, shown in nanometres per half-sarcomere (hs). 
a-c, Changes in Ir (a), Im2 (b) and Se (c) (circles) and force (solid line). 
Horizontal dashed lines, resting value of X-ray parameter; vertical dashed 
lines, time of end of shortening. X-ray data in a and b added from three 
fibres, those in c from two fibres. Filled/open circles denote data before/ 
after the end of shortening. 
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Figure 3 | The time course of force development is controlled by the Smo just before the start of force development. d, Instantaneous Sy6-force 
regulatory state of the thick filament. a, Time course of isometric force relationship for the four protocols in a (circles; data added from three 
development following stimulation (black solid line); after 5% shortening fibres except pink and green (m= 2)). Continuous line, instantaneous 
from the latent period (light blue); and after 5% (green) or 10% (pink) filament compliance”’; dashed line, resting value. Triangles, steady-state 
shortening from the tetanus plateau, superimposed at the start ofthe force —_ activation of demembranated mammalian muscle fibres at different free 
rise. b, c, Time constant (r) (b) and delay (At) (c) from exponential fits calcium concentrations (data from four fibre bundles). Colours in b-d 
in a (mean + s.e.m.; n= 5 fibres, except pink data (n = 3)) plotted against denote protocols in a. 
measured by Sy (pink), is much faster (t= 28 ms; Af= 2 ms). After This thick-filament mechanosensing mechanism for the regulation 


only 20 ms of zero-force shortening from Tp (green), force develop- _ of force generation in skeletal muscle has several wider implications. 
ment starts from a higher Sy (Fig. 2c) and is even faster (t=24ms; The OFF state of the thick filament inhibits ATP utilization by the 
At=0Oms). great majority of the myosin motors, inducing the ‘super-relaxed’ 

This correlation between the regulatory state of the thick filament state’, but the small fraction of constitutively ON motors allows 
and the kinetics of force development strongly supports the conclu- _ the muscle to respond immediately to calcium activation when the 
sion that the time course of force development is determined by avail- external load is low. At high load, stress-dependent activation of the 
ability of ON motors. For forces larger than 0.1 To, there isa unique _ thick filament initiates a positive feedback loop, mobilizing more 
nonlinear relationship between Syyo and force in all four protocols motors that generate more force to further increase thick-filament 
(Fig. 3d). As the high-force part of this relationship is due to filament _ stress. This phase of motor unpacking dominates the initial acceler- 
compliance (Fig. 3d, solid line), the thick filament may be considered _ ating phase of force development after calcium activation (Fig. 3a), 
to be fully ON for forces greater than about 0.5 To. This relationship consistent with the dependence of the kinetics of force develop- 
between thick-filament periodicity and stress is not limited to the ment on thick-filament structure (Fig. 3b, c). Thus, the physiolog- 
protocols and muscle preparation used here; essentially the same _ ical rate of force development is determined by the time course of 
relationship was observed when filament stress was modulated by _ thick-filament activation. The classical force—velocity relationship 
varying the free calcium concentration in demembranated fibres from _ of skeletal muscle, the fundamental determinant of its dynamic per- 
mammalian muscle in steady-state fixed-length conditions (Fig. 3d, formance and efficiency, also has a new molecular explanation in 
triangles). terms of thick-filament mechanosensing. Finally, as thick-filament 

The results presented above lead to a novel dual-filament concept structure and protein composition are essentially the same in heart 
of muscle regulation (Fig. 4). If the external load is zero when the thin and skeletal muscle, thick-filament mechanosensing may also be a 
filaments are activated by calcium (Fig. 4b), muscle shortens at its 
maximum velocity, which is the same at the end of the latent period 
and during full activation!®18 (Fig. 1). Less than 5% of the myosin 
motors are required to drive unloaded shortening!’, and we propose 
that these motors are constitutively ON (Fig. 4, dark green ellipses). 
Unloaded shortening is therefore solely controlled by the regulatory 14.34 nm 
state of the thin filament, and can be mobilized immediately after cal- 
cium release at low metabolic cost. The constitutively ON motors that 
drive unloaded shortening may be in the less ordered regions of the 
thick filament where MyBP-C is absent®!*, or a subset of the motors 
in the MyBP-C-containing region (the C zone). In either case, in the 
presence of an external load, the constitutively ON motors generate 
stress in the thick filament (Fig. 4c), releasing the remaining motors 
from the OFF state, and allowing development of the full isometric c 
force To. 

The molecular interactions stabilizing the OFF state of the myosin 
motors on the surface of the thick filaments in vertebrate skeletal 
muscle are not well understood, but may involve the motors bind- 
ing to the myosin tail?°, MyBP-C?! and titin2?, which all share the Figure 4 | Dual-filament regulation in skeletal muscle. a, Resting muscle. 
~43-nm periodicity in the C zone. We postulate that these interac- _, ¢, Calcium activation at low and high load, respectively. Thin (top 
tions stabilize the 14.34 = 2 x 7.17-nm axial periodicity of the helical structure) and thick (bottom structure) filaments may be OFF (orange) or 
OFF state (Fig. 4a, b), and that in their absence the thick filament ON (green). The OFF thick filament Baba compiece bas Snes Bone 

ae : ‘ periodicity (arrows); most myosin motors (grey) form helical tracks, 
reverts to the longer 14.57-nm periodicity (Fig. 4c), determined by 


: . tong ’ but others (dark green) are constitutively ON. When the thin filament is 
the packing of myosin tails in its backbone. Filament stress controls activated by calcium binding to troponin (hexagons), the constitutively 


the tr ansition between these two states by breaking the molecular ON motors drive filament sliding at low load (b). At high load (c), force 
interactions that stabilize the short or OFF state and decreasing the _ generated by constitutively ON motors switches the thick filament ON 
relative free energy of the long or ON state. (14.57-nm periodicity), releasing the remaining motors. 
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fundamental component of the regulation of contractility in the heart, 
opening the possibility of new approaches for therapeutic control of 
cardiac output. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Muscle fibres and experimental protocol. Adult male frogs (Rana temporaria, 
3-6 years old) were killed by decapitation and destruction of the brain and spinal 
cord, as approved by the Ethical Committee for the animal experimentation of 
the University of Florence, following European Community Council Directive 
86/609/EEC. Frogs were chosen at random for each experiment from the avail- 
able batch, and each experiment was performed using protocols with internal 
controls on the same frog muscle fibre to minimize systematic errors owing to 
inter-animal variation. Single fibres ~6 mm long were dissected from the tibialis 
anterior muscle and mounted via aluminium foil clips attached to the tendons in 
a trough containing Ringer’s solution (115 mM NaCl, 2.5mM KCl, 1.8mM CaCl, 
and 3mM phosphate buffer, pH 7.1). A pair of mica windows was positioned 
close to the fibre, about 600 um apart, to minimize the X-ray path in solution. 
Sarcomere length, fibre length and cross-sectional area were measured with a 
40x water immersion objective and a 25x eyepiece. Resting sarcomere length 
was set to 2.14 + 0.02 um (mean + s.d.). Force was measured with a capacitance 
transducer”. The length of a population of sarcomeres in a 1-2 mm segment of 
the fibre was measured with a striation follower”° in control tetani before mount- 
ing the fibre vertically at the beamline. Trains of stimuli of alternating polarity, at a 
frequency of 20-24 Hz, were delivered every 4 min at 4°C via platinum electrodes 
on the top and bottom edges of the opposing windows to elicit fused tetani lasting 
390-550 ms. A steady shortening of 5.0 + 0.2% (mean + s.e.m., n= 8) of the initial 
fibre length (Lo) at the maximum velocity of shortening (Vo) was applied either 
5 ms after the first stimulus, to keep the force at zero, or at the plateau of the iso- 
metric tetanus (Tp). After the imposed shortening, the isometric force developed 
at the new sarcomere length (Figs la and 3a). Alternatively, the fibre was slowly 
stretched at rest by 5% Lo and a steady shortening of 10% Lo (10.0 + 0.3%, n= 5) 
at Vo was imposed at the plateau of an isometric tetanus. This protocol mini- 
mized sarcomere length differences at the end of ramp shortening between the 
various protocols used for X-ray measurements. Vp measured with the striation 
follower was 2.7 + 0.2m s_ per half-sarcomere (mean + s.d.). Stiffness during 
10% shortening at Vo (Extended Data Fig. 2) was measured in fibres isolated 
from tibialis anterior muscles of adult male Rana esculenta at the Laboratory of 
Physiology (University of Florence, Italy), using the striation follower to monitor 
the half-sarcomere length change in response to step stretches in a segment near 
the force transducer end of the fibre. 

Permeabilized muscle fibre segments were prepared from the psoas muscle 
of adult (~18 weeks old) male New Zealand white rabbits as described pre- 
viously”°. Bundles of 5-6 fibres, about 3-4 fibres wide and 1-2 fibres deep, 
were dissected on the day of the experiment and mounted horizontally in 
relaxing solution at ~2.4 1m sarcomere length between the lever arms of 
a strain gauge force transducer and a loudspeaker motor on a mechanical 
apparatus”° modified for synchrotron X-ray experiments. Before each exper- 
iment, the ends of the bundle were fixed with glutaraldehyde and glued to 
aluminium foil clips with shellac dissolved in ethanol. Relaxing solution con- 
tained: 100 mM TES buffer, 7.7 mM MgCl, 25 mM EGTA, 5.4mM Na,ATP, 
19.1 mM Nap-creatine phosphate (CP) and 10 mM reduced glutathione 
(GSH). Pre-activating solution contained: 100 mM TES, 6.9mM MgCh, 
0.1 mM EGTA, 24.9mM HDTA, 5.5mM Na2ATP, 19.5mM Na2CP and 10mM 
GSH. Activating solution contained: 100 mM TES, 6.8 mM MgCl, 25 mM 
CaEGTA, 5.5mM Na2ATP, 19.5 mM Na2CP and 10mM GSH. All solutions 
had 5 mM Mg-ATP; 1.2mM free Mg”; 199 mM ionic strength; pH 7.1 at 
25°C. Relaxing and activating solutions were mixed to obtain a series of par- 
tial activating solutions with the required free calcium ion concentrations. The 
osmotic agent dextran T500 (5% w/v) was added to all experimental solutions 
to reduce the interfilament spacing to a value similar to that of intact muscle 
(ref. 26 and references therein). The bundle was activated in a multidrop appara- 
tus using a temperature-jump technique”; it was kept in pre-activating solution 
at low temperature (1 °C) for 2 min, then transferred to activating solution at 
1°C, in which little force was developed. When this force became steady (within 
10s) the bundle was transferred to activating solution at 25°C and, following full 
force development, it was transferred to air for the X-ray exposure. 

The investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and 
outcome assessment. 

X-ray data collection. For intact fibres, the trough was sealed to prevent solution 
leakage, and the fibre was mounted vertically at beamline ID2 of the European 
Synchrotron Radiation Facility (ESRF)*’, which provided up to 2 x 10" 
photons per second at 0.1 nm wavelength in a beam of size ~300 um (horizontal, 
full width at half-maximum (FWHM)) and ~100 um (vertical) at the 
fibre. The beam was attenuated for fibre alignment. To minimize radiation 
damage, X-ray exposure was limited to the data collection period using a fast 


electromagnetic shutter (nmLaser Products, Inc.) and the fibre was moved ver- 
tically by 100-200 um between tetani. Data were collected from 50-80 tetani in 
each fibre with no detectable sign of radiation damage. X-ray diffraction patterns 
were recorded using the FReLoN charge-coupled device (CCD)-based detector 
with 2,048 x 2,048 pixels binned by 16 in the horizontal direction and 2 in the 
vertical direction before the readout to increase the signal-to-noise ratio. Time 
frames of 3.5-6.5 ms were collected at rest, during 5% Lo steady shortening at 
Vo imposed 5 ms after the first stimulus, at the plateau of the isometric teta- 
nus, during 5 or 10% Lo steady shortening at Vp imposed at the plateau of an 
isometric tetanus, and during force development following such shortening. 
The camera length was 10 m for recording the interference fine structure of the 
myosin-based M3 reflection and 3 m for recording the meridional reflections 
up to the M6. X-ray data are presented from ten fibres (five at 3m and five 
at 10m camera length, each fibre from a different frog) with a cross-sectional 
area of 20,000 + 6,000 um? (mean + s.d.) and isometric plateau force (Tp) of 
254+90kPa. 

For X-ray experiments on permeabilized muscle fibres from rabbit psoas 

muscle, the multi-drop apparatus, which provided rapid solution exchange, 
temperature jumps and X-ray exposure in air, was mounted horizontally at the 
beamline. Data from to 2-4 bundles were added for each point in Fig. 3d to 
increase the signal-to-noise ratio. Average bundle width was 260 + 15 um; average 
fibre diameter was 74+ 4m (mean +s.d.). 
X-ray data analysis. X-ray diffraction data were analysed using the SAXS 
package (P. Boesecke, ESRF), Fit2D (A. Hammersley, ESRF) and IgorPro 
(WaveMetrix, Inc.). Two-dimensional patterns were centred and aligned using 
the equatorial 1,1 reflections, then mirrored horizontally and vertically. Data 
from fibres collected either at 10 m (2-5 fibres) or 3m (2-5 fibres) were added 
together. The number of fibres was chosen in order to measure changes in rel- 
ative intensities and spacings of the relevant X-ray reflections with adequate 
signal-to-noise; this could be achieved with a small number of fibres because 
the X-ray signals can be measured with extremely high precision and low bio- 
logical variability**”; for example, the spacing of the M6 reflection has an exper- 
imental standard deviation, including measurement and biological variability, 
of 0.005 nm (ref. 8), which is about 4% of the difference under investigation, 
between the resting state and T. The distribution of diffracted intensity along 
the meridional axis of the X-ray pattern (parallel to the fibre axis) was calcu- 
lated by integrating from 0.0046 nm! on either side of the meridian for the 
myosin-based M1 and M2 reflections, 0.012nm7! for the M3 reflection and 
0.019nm~! for the M6 reflection. The first myosin layer line (ML1) was inte- 
grated in the region between 0.064 and 0.037 nm“! from the meridional axis. 
Background intensity distributions were fitted using a convex hull algorithm and 
subtracted; the small background remaining when the convex hull algorithm 
had been used was removed using the intensity from a nearby region of the 
X-ray pattern containing no reflections. Integrated intensities were obtained from 
the following axial regions: M1, 0.021-0.024 nm; M2, 0.046-0.048 nm~ 1; M3, 
0.067-0.072 nm 1; M6, 0.133-0.144 nm~'; and MLI, 0.019-0.023 nm~'. The lim- 
its for ML1 were chosen to exclude the contribution of the first actin layer line. 
The cross-meridional width of the M1, M2, M3 and M6 reflections was deter- 
mined from the integrated intensity in a zone parallel to the equatorial axis in the 
axial regions specified above for the four reflections using a Gaussian fit across 
the meridian in the regions +0.0037 nm~!, £0.0073nm~!, +0.018nm~! and 
+0.034nm~|, respectively. The interference components of the M3 reflection 
were determined by fitting multiple Gaussian peaks with the same axial width 
to the meridional intensity distribution, and the total intensity of the reflection 
was calculated as the sum of the component peaks. The spacing of each reflection 
was determined from the weighted mean of the component peaks, and calibrated 
using an M3 spacing of 14.34nm in the resting fibre’. The combined instru- 
mental point spread function was negligible compared with the radial width of 
the M3 reflection. Force, stimulus, sarcomere length, fibre length change and 
X-ray acquisition timing were collected and analysed using Lab VIEW (National 
Instruments). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | The increase in the spacing of the M6 
reflection on activation is delayed by imposing a period of unloaded 
shortening. The top traces show Sy (circles) superimposed on force 
(continuous line); filled/open circles and thicker/thinner line denote data 
from fixed-end tetani and tetani with imposed shortening, respectively. 
The bottom traces show imposed length change (AL, expressed as 
percentage of initial fibre length (% Lo)). X-ray data added from one/two 
repeats of the protocol in three muscle fibres. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Stiffness changes during unloaded shortening. 


a, Half-sarcomere stiffness (e) relative to that at the plateau of an isometric 
tetanus (eo), at different times after the start of unloaded shortening of 
10% Lp applied at the tetanus plateau, calculated from the ratio of force 
and half-sarcomere length changes in response to 0.2% Lo step stretches 
complete in 100 us. Mean + s.e.m. from four fibres; species, Rana 
esculenta, 4 °C; eg) = 0.27 + 0.01 Ty nm™!; To= 137 + 13 kPa. b, Fraction 

of myosin motors attached to actin (fa; thick solid line) and fractions with 
bound ATP (thin solid line) or ADP and inorganic phosphate (P;) (dashed 
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line) as a function of time during unloaded shortening, calculated from 
the kinetic model described in the Supplementary Discussion. c, Number 
of myosin motors attached to actin (n) relative to that at the plateau of 

an isometric tetanus (/o), at different times during unloaded shortening, 
calculated from e/eo in a as described in the Supplementary Discussion. 
Mean + s.e.m. from four fibres; s.e.m. includes the contribution of errors 
in measured values of filament and parallel elasticity. The thick line was 
calculated by normalizing f, in b for its tetanus plateau value. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Changes in the intensity, spacing and 
interference fine structure of the M3 reflection associated with a period 
of unloaded shortening. Top, sarcomere length change in nanometres 
per half-sarcomere. a—c, Changes in intensity (I3; a), spacing (Sys; b) 
and interference fine structure (Lyy3; ¢) (circles) superimposed on 

force (continuous line). Horizontal dashed lines, resting value of X-ray 
parameter; vertical dashed lines, time of end of shortening. X-ray data 
added from three fibres. Filled/open circles denote data before/after the 
end of shortening. 
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Polarized endosome dynamics by spindle 
asymmetry during asymmetric cell division 


Emmanuel Derivery!, Carole Seum!, Alicia Daeden!, Sylvain Loubéry!, Laurent Holtzer!, Frank Jilicher? & 


Marcos Gonzalez-Gaitan! 


During asymmetric division, fate determinants at the cell cortex 
segregate unequally into the two daughter cells. It has recently been 
shown that Sara (Smad anchor for receptor activation) signalling 
endosomes in the cytoplasm also segregate asymmetrically during 
asymmetric division’. Biased dispatch of Sara endosomes mediates 
asymmetric Notch/Delta signalling during the asymmetric division 
of sensory organ precursors in Drosophila’. In flies, this has been 
generalized to stem cells in the gut? and the central nervous 
system!, and, in zebrafish, to neural precursors of the spinal cord’. 
However, the mechanism of asymmetric endosome segregation 
is not understood. Here we show that the plus-end kinesin motor 
Klp98A targets Sara endosomes to the central spindle, where they 
move bidirectionally on an antiparallel array of microtubules. The 
microtubule depolymerizing kinesin K]p10A and its antagonist 
Patronin generate central spindle asymmetry. This asymmetric 
spindle, in turn, polarizes endosome motility, ultimately causing 
asymmetric endosome dispatch into one daughter cell. We 
demonstrate this mechanism by inverting the polarity of the central 
spindle by polar targeting of Patronin using nanobodies (single- 
domain antibodies). This spindle inversion targets the endosomes 
to the wrong cell. Our data uncover the molecular and physical 
mechanism by which organelles localized away from the cellular 
cortex can be dispatched asymmetrically during asymmetric 
division. 

We first identified Klp98A as the kinesin mediating Sara endo- 
some motility during sensory organ precursor (SOP) division (Fig. 1). 
Klp98A is the Drosophila homologue of mammalian KIF16B, an 
early endosomal kinesin containing a phosphatidylinositol 3-phos- 
phate-binding PX domain’. Indeed, KIp98A localizes to Sara-positive 
early endosomes (Extended Data Fig. la-e). 

During SOP division, Klp98A-GFP-positive Sara endosomes seg- 
regate to the pIla daughter, but not the pIIb!” (Fig. 1a, Supplementary 
Video 1). Sara endosomes were monitored by following Delta 20 min 
after internalization (iDeltaz9) through an improved antibody inter- 
nalization assay’. iDeltazo parallels Sara endosome dynamics in the 
controls and mutants studied here (in vivo and primary cultures; 
Extended Data Fig. 2). Like KIF16B>®, purified Klp98A (Fig. 1b) 
binds specifically to phosphatidylinositol 3-phosphate (Extended Data 
Fig. 1f) and is a plus-end-directed motor (Fig. 1c) whose velocity is 
0.76 + 0.02 1m s_! (mean + s.e.m., n= 345 motility strides; Fig. 1d). 

To study Klp98A function, we generated deletions within the motor 
domain (KIp98A“, Klp98A~” and Kip98A~*, 6, 7 and 8-base-pair dele- 
tions, respectively) and a clean coding sequence deletion (Kip98A~””) 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a, b, g-k). Except KIp98A~°, all are protein nulls. 
In Klp98A ~, Sara endosomes move diffusively (diffusion coefficient 
D=0.0021 + 0.0001 jum? s ', mean +s.e.m., n=4 independent 
methods each based on at least 100 tracks; Fig. le, g and Extended Data 
Fig. 4a—e; ‘Mean Square Displacement analysis’ in Methods). Therefore, 
Klp98A mediates Sara endosome motility. 


In wild-type cells, Sara endosomes move on microtubules to the 
Pavarotti-positive central spindle (Fig. le-g, Supplementary Video 2) 
and, late in cytokinesis, to pIla (Fig. la, e, g (arrows) and h). Spindle 
microtubule plus-ends are oriented towards the equator’, explaining 
central spindle endosomal targeting by a plus-end motor. Indeed, 
Sara endosome central spindle targeting fails in KIp98A~ mutants 
(Fig. le-g, Supplementary Video 2). Importantly, in K/p98A~ mutants 
and upon RNAi-mediated Klp98A knockdown, endosomes are 
symmetrically dispatched (Fig. le, g, h). 

Klp98A-mediated motility contributes to cell fate assignation 
through asymmetric Notch signalling, but this activity is redundantly 
covered by Neuralized and Numb®. Indeed, Kip98A~;pnr > neur®\™ 
double mutants show a synergistic fate assignation phenotype: the 
notum is largely void of bristles (Fig. 1i, j and Extended Data 
Fig. 3a, b; ‘Quantification of the Neur/Numb phenotypes’ in Methods). 
Conversely, K/[p98A;Numb double mutants strongly suppress the 
diagnostic Numb~ multiple socket phenotype? (Extended Data 
Fig. 3d-f). Therefore, having established the role of KlIp98A motility 
in Notch signalling, we focus here on the mechanisms orchestrating 
asymmetric motility. 

Central spindle targeting of Sara endosomes precedes asymmetric 
segregation to plla. We therefore focused on Sara endosome motility 
with respect to the central spindle reference frame. The central spindle 
is composed of the Pavarotti-positive core (containing antiparallel 
microtubules) plus the microtubules emanating from it!° (Fig. 2a). 
We automatically tracked the Pavarotti core, defining a 2D cartesian 
reference frame whose origin is the Pavarotti centroid and whose 
x axis is the pIIb—-pIla axis (Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary Video 3; 
for algorithm and accuracy, Methods and Extended Data Fig. 4f-i). 
This also defines a Pavarotti width (PW) and length (PL, the length 
of the microtubule antiparallel array). We used the contracting PW 
for time-registration of our movie data sets (Fig. 2a—c; Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 40-x; registered time 0 represents anaphase 
B onset). 

We then tracked Sara endosomes with respect to this refer- 
ence frame (with 160 nm accuracy; Methods and Extended Data 
Fig. 4j-n). Automatic tracking and spatio-temporal registration pro- 
vided a large data set (2,897 traces) from which a spatio-temporal 
density plot of endosomes at the central spindle was generated 
(Fig. 2d). For 500s, endosomes remain mostly within the Pavarotti 
region (Fig. 2d). Remarkably, at the central spindle, motility along 
the x axis is bidirectional (Fig. 2e, Supplementary Video 4, Extended 
Data Fig. 4y). Motility along the y axis merely follows PW contraction 
(Fig. 2f), consistent with motility along central spindle micro- 
tubules, parallel to the x axis. Velocities are similar towards pIla 
(0.18 +0.1um sec!; mean + s.e.m., m= 422 events) and pllb 
(0.17 + 0.09 1m sec +; n = 428 events) and slower than in vitro 
(Fig. 1d), possibly due to crowding by microtubule-associated 
proteins!}?, 
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Figure 1 | Klp98A controls Sara endosome motility and central spindle 
targeting. a, Dividing SOP showing Klp98A-GFP, Sara endosomes 
(iDeltaz9) and mRFP-Pon (monomeric red fluorescent protein fused to 
the cortex localization domain of Pon, which labels the pIIb cortex: dashed 
blue lines). pIIa cortex, dashed white lines. 84 + 3% iDeltaz9 co-localizes 
with Klp98A (mean + s.e.m., n= 51 cells with a total of 308 endosomes). 
b, Purified KlIp98A (Coomassie SDS-PAGE; PC, Protein C tag). c, Left, 
gliding assay of polarity-marked microtubules on purified Klp98A. Right, 
kymograph. The short, dimmer minus-end leads; K]p98A is a plus-end 
motor. d, Left, kymograph of Klp98A-bound quantum dots (Qdots) 


Confinement within the Pavarotti region and bidirectional move- 
ment are both consistent with a plus-end motor switching direction 
on antiparallel microtubules. On single microtubules, Klp98A-bound 
quantum dots always maintain their directionality when resuming 
after a pause (n = 29; Fig. 1d). We asked whether K1p98A could switch 


pnr>NeurPA' KipggA“4748 


moving on microtubules (MTs). Right, speed distribution. e-g, iDeltaz9 
dynamics (g; kymograph of horizontal projection of e) and central spindle 
targeting in control and Klp98A“*7’“* mutants (f). Time is registered 
between movies (see Methods). Registered time = 0, anaphaseB onset. 

h, iDeltaz9 segregation after abscission. i, j, Scanning electron microscopy 
and microchaete numbers in panier region (dashed lines in j) in KIp98A/ 
Neuralized mutants. In h, i, Kruskal-Wallis test. Scale bars: 5 1m (a, e), 
1j1m/2s (c), 541m/2 s (d), 1j1m/1 min (g), 200 1m (j). n, numbers of SOPs 
(f, h) or flies (i). Elapsed time, seconds. In f, h, iand throughout this 
report mean + s.e.m. is shown. 


direction in an antiparallel bundle. In an in vitro reconstitution assay, 
Kip98A-bound quantum dots move bidirectionally within antiparallel 
MAP65-1-mediated microtubule arrays!? (Fig. 2g, h, Supplementary 
Video 5; 68% tracks (n=150) change direction after pausing). 
Therefore, K1p98A supports bidirectional motility in antiparallel arrays. 
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Figure 2 | Asymmetric motility of Sara endosomes at the central 
spindle. a—c, Central spindle reference frame (a), automatic tracking 
(b; PL, green; PW, red) and PW/PL dynamics (c). d, iDeltazo spatio- 
temporal density plot at the central spindle. 2,897 tracks (45 cells) were 
registered in space/time and displayed in a single density plot. White 
line, averaged PL; dashed, Pavarotti centroid. e, f, Representative track 
on the x (e) and y (f) axes. g, h, In vitro reconstitution of bidirectional 
motility using Klp98A-bound quantum dots (Qdots) and antiparallel 
microtubule arrays organized by MAP65-1 (kymographs in h). 

i, pIla/pIb endosome residence time (n = 101 tracks, Mann-Whitney 
test). j, k, x and y axis tracks; see departure event. Scale bars: 2 um (b); 
1.2 um/2 min (h). 


Notably, in vivo, bidirectional endosome motility is asymmetric: 
the residence time in plIla is 1.8-fold longer than in pIIb (Fig. 2i). 
Consistently, the spatio-temporal density plot is asymmetric (Fig. 2d). 
Furthermore, tracks overshoot beyond the Pavarotti region more fre- 
quently into pla (Fig. 2e, arrows; see also Fig. 2d). 

Eventually, endosomes depart from central spindle microtubules into 
the cytoplasm and therefore move also on the y axis (Fig. 2j, k). The 
longer pIla residence time and higher pIIa overshoot frequency make 
this final departure asymmetric, explaining the biased segregation into 
plia (Fig. 1h). Therefore, asymmetric endosome motility at the central 
spindle underlies asymmetric dispatch to plIla. 

We then wondered whether the central spindle itself is asymmetric. 
Using Pavarotti spatio-temporal registration, we generated an ‘average 
cell’ to map the densities of the microtubule markers Jupiter! and 
SiR-tubulin!> (microtubule markers), Patronin'® (minus-end), and 
Pavarotti (plus-ends/antiparallel overlap) (Fig. 3a, b; Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, b; Supplementary Video 6). This ‘average cell’ reveals a polar- 
ity map of the central spindle consistent with electron microscopy 
reports!”"®: plus-ends are in the middle and minus-ends on the outer 
side (Fig. 3c). Microtubule densities in general, and Patronin in par- 
ticular, are ~20% higher on the plib side (Fig. 3a, b; Extended Data 
Fig. 5c-i: quantifications and endogenous stainings). This asymmetry 
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depends on Par complex activity, and is absent in neighbouring cells 
dividing symmetrically (Extended Data Fig. 5d-k). We confirmed pre- 
vious reports of asymmetric centrosomes in SOPs!°-2!, but this seems 
independent of central spindle or endosomal asymmetry (Extended 
Data Fig. 5]-s). 

Microtubule asymmetry builds up during anaphaseB, concom- 
itant with biased endosome motility, while, earlier, the metaphase 
spindle is symmetrical (Fig. 3d, e; Extended Data Figs 2i and 5l-n; 
Supplementary Video 7). During anaphaseB, the central spindle shrinks 
by microtubule depolymerization through depolymerizing kinesins like 
Klp10A”*”?, among other factors***°. Depolymerization dynamics are 
asymmetric: microtubule loss is faster in pIla (Fig. 3f). This could be 
explained by Patronin enrichment in the central spindle pIIb outer side 
(Fig. 3a, b) where it binds to minus-ends, counteracting Klp10A- 
mediated depolymerization'®3?”8, 

Indeed, KIp10A/Patronin control asymmetric microtubule depolym- 
erization: their depletion abolishes spindle asymmetry (Fig. 3e, g, h; 
Extended Data Fig. 6: controls, co-depletion and endogenous tubulin 
immunostainings). In Patronin-knockdown cells, both sides exhibit 
low microtubule densities characteristic of pHa (Fig. 3g, h), consistent 
with Patronin pIIb enrichment in wild type (Fig. 3a, b) and its activ- 
ity against depolymerization!®”*”*8, Conversely, upon knockdown 
of KIp10A, both sides exhibit high microtubule densities resembling 
plib (Fig. 3g-i). 

The parallelism between central spindle asymmetry and asym- 
metric endosome motility suggests that spindle asymmetry causes 
biased motility. Indeed, endosome motility at the central spindle 
and, therefore, segregation become symmetric in Klp10A- and 
Patronin-knockdowns, while early central spindle targeting is 
normal (Fig. 4a, b; Supplementary Video 8; Extended Data Fig. 7: 
controls and co-depletion). This uncovers a quantitative correlation 
between spindle and endosomal asymmetry (Fig. 4c). 

Together, a plus-end motor (Fig. 1) and microtubule plus-ends facing 
the centre (Fig. 3a-c) explain why a higher pIIb microtubule density 
(~20% enrichment) targets endosomes to pIla (~80% plia, that is, 
>300% enrichment). In other words, endosomes move away from 
higher microtubule densities in pIIb. 

Based on a theoretical model (see Supplementary Equations) of plus- 
end endosomal motility on an antiparallel, asymmetric microtubule 
overlap (Fig. 4d), the steady-state endosome distribution is 


P. IKon¥(P5~ Pa) 
Pll = fn s Dk ote (1) 
Pop Py 


Where Pptta, Ppp, the probabilities for an endosome to be on either side 
of the antiparallel overlap; p,, pp, microtubule densities in pIa/plIb, 
respectively; kon, Kog microtubule association/ dissociation constants of 
the motor, respectively; v, the endosome motor-driven velocity; D, the 
diffusion coefficient of endosomes detached from microtubules; and 
I, the antiparallel overlap length (Extended Data Fig. 10a; 
Supplementary Equations). 

Based on equation (1), Fig. 4e shows how the plla fraction of endo- 
somes __‘*"__ depends on the normalized difference of microtubule 

Potta + Poub 
densities A = a. . We measured D=0.0021 +0.0001 jm? s~! 
b a 

(Extended Data Fig. 4a-e), v=0.173 + 0.007 1ms_! (Fig. 2e), 
1=PL=1+0.1 um (Fig. 2d), kog=0.90 + 0.06 s~! (Extended Data 
Fig. 10c) and kynp = 0.05 £0.01 s_!(p corresponds to the average 
microtubule density, see Supplementary Information equation (36); 
Extended Data Fig. 10d). With these parameters, according to 
equation (1), a 20% microtubule pIb enrichment is amplified 
into 300% endosome plla enrichment (Fig. 4e). Furthermore, if 
spindle asymmetry is inverted, endosomes become enriched 
in plIb. 
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Figure 3 | The central spindle of SOPs is asymmetric. a, Average 
densities of microtubule markers at the central spindle (live; late 
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microtubule topology. d, Microtubule dynamics in a dividing SOP. 
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To generate this inverted spindle, we established a ‘nanobody assay’ 
based on GFP-binding-peptide (GBP)—Pon, a nanobody fused to the 
Pon localization domain (Supplementary Information; Extended Data 
Figs 8 and 9). GBP-Pon traps GFP-Patronin away from the spindle 
at the pIIb cortex thereby reducing, specifically in pIIb, Patronin- 
dependent protection against central spindle depolymerization 
(Fig. 4f, g, white arrowheads; Supplementary Video 9). This inverts 
spindle asymmetry (Fig. 4g, red arrows), which consequently inverts 
endosomal asymmetry (green arrows; Extended Data Fig. 8c, d, h 
for controls). SiR-Tubulin and endogenous acetyl-tubulin stainings 
confirmed this spindle inversion (Extended Data Figs 8e-g and 9h; 
Supplementary Video 10). 

Interestingly, this assay generates a phenotypic series of different 
levels of spindle reversal and their corresponding endosomal rever- 
sals. These data fall on the theoretical curve obtained with inde- 
pendently measured parameters: equation (1) captures the observed 
spindle/endosome correlation (Fig. 4h; Extended Data Fig. 10f; 
Supplementary Information equation (36)). Beyond the nanobody 
assay, equation (1) accounts for our entire data set (Jupiter-GFP and 
GFP-Patronin controls, Klp10A and Patronin RNAi knockdowns, and 
nanobody assay; Fig. 4i; Extended Data Fig. 10g). Therefore our results 
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uncover the quantitative dependence of asymmetric endosome target- 
ing on spindle asymmetry. 

Here we identified Klp10A/Patronin as the machinery generating 
spindle asymmetry, which is read out by K1p98A to achieve asymmetric 
targeting of signalling endosomes. Asymmetric endosomal targeting 
contributes in turn to asymmetric cell fate assignation, confirming pre- 
vious reports in flies! and fish*. Our data thus uncover a mechanism 
by which intracellular cargoes in general, and signalling endosomes in 
particular, can be targeted to one of the daughter cells during asym- 
metric division. 

How could then other cargoes segregate symmetrically, if the spin- 
dle is asymmetric? Asymmetric targeting would only be efficient if 
Kons Kog¢ and v are optimized to amplify the mild asymmetry of the 
spindle, otherwise concealed by noise sources in the cell. More gen- 
erally, plus- and minus-end motors are present simultaneously in the 
same vesicle and thereby may counteract each other to achieve sym- 
metrical dispatch (a sort of ‘tug of war’). Therefore, the precise land- 
scape of microtubule polarity trails combined with the right cocktail 
of motors in vesicles provides the plasticity required to generate 
the plethora of molecular spatial patterns observed in polarized 
cells. 
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METHODS 


Generation of Kip98 mutants. KIp98A~”’ is a null allele generated by homologous 
recombination with the ‘ends-out’ strategy””*° using a pW25 plasmid containing 
two homology fragments flanking the coding region of Kip98A as described*! 
(2,848 bp of homology in the 5’ region and 4,011 bp in the 3’ region, Extended 
Data Fig. 1g). Upon recombination, this construct replaces the coding sequence 
of Kip98A by the w"* gene flanked by two loxP sites followed by an AttP ®C31 site. 
The w’ gene is subsequently floxed to generate Klp98A“” which corresponds to 
a deletion of the Klp98A coding sequence (Extended Data Fig. 1h). Gene deletion 
was confirmed by PCR (Extended Data Fig. 1i) and sequencing. 

Three zinc-finger nuclease pairs targeting Klp98A were designed and 
produced by Sigma-Aldrich (product number CSTZFNY-1KT, lot number 
03041026MN). The target sequences were (cut site indicated with underlining): 
no. 1, CAGAGCACTGGGCATGGGCTAAGGGTGCGGGAGCATCG; no. 2, 
CTTCGACTACTCCTATTGGTCATTCGATGCGGAGGATCCG; and no. 3, 
CTCTTTGCCCGCATGCGTGTGGGCCAGGAGTCGGGCA. 

The mRNAs corresponding to the three pairs were injected together at 
40 ngil! in w’""8 embryos by BestGene Inc. Adults from these embryos were 
crossed with w;Df(3R)BSC497/TMé6c. Df(3R)BSC497 is a deletion spanning the 
Klp98A gene (Flybase and our own unpublished data). The relevant progeny (about 
50 individuals) was then analysed by PCR using primers flanking the three cut 
sites and the amplicons sequenced. We found deletions only in the region corre- 
sponding to the zinc-finger pair no. 1. We studied three of them in more detail: 
KIp98A“, KIp98A~’ and KIp98A“*. KIp98A~° is a G to C substitution at position 
500 of the coding sequence of K/p98A (CG5658-PA) followed by a six-nucleo- 
tide deletion. The amino acid sequence at position 167 is therefore changed from 
164TGHGLRVRE172 to 164TGHA—VREI70 (see Extended Data Fig. 1j). This 
two amino acid deletion maps into the L8 loop of the motor domain of Klp98A and 
does not affect the stability of the protein (see Extended Data Fig. 1k) but behaves 
like a strong mutant in transheterozygocity with KIp98A“ (see Fig. 1h, Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b, d-f). Kip9sa” is a deletion of seven nucleotides at position 502 
in the coding sequence of KIp984A, leading to a frameshift starting at amino acid 
168 and causing a stop codon after amino acid 209. KIp98A“* is a deletion of eight 
nucleotides at position 501, leading to a frameshift starting at amino acid 168 and 
causing a stop codon after amino acid 186. 

Full-length Klp98A protein is undetectable in homozygous K1p98 

Klp98A~” and Kip9sa“* animals (Extended Data Fig. 1a, k). In this work, tran- 
sheterozygous animals (that is, Kip98A“47/“° and Klp98A“7/4*) were used in phe- 
notypic analyses in order to avoid the effects of potential linked mutations. These 
transheterozygous combinations are viable and fertile. However, these mutants 
show Notch-dependent asymmetric cell fate assignation phenotypes when the 
other two systems controlling these events, that is, Numb and Neuralized, are 
compromised (see Fig. li, j and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Fly strains. Transgenes used in this study included Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti (gen- 
erated for this study), UAS > Jupiter-mCherry (this study), UAS > KIp98A-mCherry 
(this study), UAS > KIp98A-GFP (this study), UAS-GFP-Patronin (this study), 
Asense > GFP-Pon (this study), Asense > mCherry-Pon (this study), Asense > 
GFP-Sara (this study), UAS-GBP-Pon (this study), UAS-GBP-mCherry-Pon (this 
study), UAS-GBP-Bazooka (this study), Jupiter-GFP knock-in at the endogenous 
locus (ref. 14, Bloomington no. 6836), UAS-mRFP-Pon (ref. 32), UAS-mRFP-Sara 
(ref. 1), Neur > Gal4 (ref. 33), Ubi > GFP-Pavarotti (ref. 34), UAS > GFP-Pon 
(ref. 35), pnr > Gal4, phyllopod > GFP-Pon (ref. 36), pnr > Gal4 (Bloomington 
no. 3039), UAS > DsRed (kind gift from Francois Karch), UAS > Patronin®NA#! 
(VDRC no. 108927, referred to as Patronin RNAi in the main text), UAS > 
Patronin®“#? (VDRC no. 27654), UAS > Klp10A®*“’ (ref. 37, VDRC no. 41534), 
UAS > Kip98A®*“i (VDRC no. 40605), UAS > Neuralized®“' (VDRC no. 108239), 
UAS > Numb®“' (gift from W. Zhong, ref. 38), Df(3R)BSC497 (Bloomington 
no. 25001), Kip98A“”’ (this study), Kip98A~° (this study), Kip98A~” (this study), 
Klp98A“ (this study), Numb’ (ref. 9, gift from R. Stanewsky), Numb? (kind gift 
from Roland Le Borgne), Numb? (kind gift from Roland Le Borgne), UAS > 
Igl3A (ref. 39), GFP-Rab5 knock-in at the endogenous locus (ref. 40), YFP-Rab11 
knock-in at the endogenous locus (ref. 41), YFP-Rab7 knock-in at the endoge- 
nous locus (ref. 41) and tub > Gal80" (Bloomington no. 7017). The genotypes 
of mutant stocks were verified by PCR and sequencing, as well as the genotypes 
of the Fl progeny generated for interaction studies (Fig. li, j and Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Since the Jupiter-GFP gene trap is viable, fertile and does not induce visible 
phenotypes in the SOP lineage, we used it as an alternative to balancers for controls 
in gene interaction studies (Extended Data Fig. 3). Flies co-expressing GBP-Pon 
and GFP-Patronin (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Figs 8 and 9) displayed occasional 
polarity defects reflected by loss of mRFP-Pon asymmetry (See Extended Data 
Fig. 8d for quantification). Cells showing such polarity defects were excluded from 
subsequent analysis. We used Gal80* to achieve low levels of KIp98A-GFP expres- 
sion to prevent endosome fusion (Fig. la, Extended Data Figs 1c-e and 2a, b). 
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Detailed genotypes and temperatures. Fig. la: w!!!8; Neur > Gal4 UAS > mREP- 
Pon tub > gal80"/UAS > Klp98A-GFP (25°C). 

Fig. le-g: w'!!8; Asense > GEP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti (25°C). w!1"8; 
Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti;Klp98A““”/KIp98A“"(25 °C). 

Fig. 1h: control: w!!!8; Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti (25°C). 
Klp98A°47/"°; w!"8; Neur > Gal4 UAS > mREP-Pon KIp98A““7/KIp98A“" (25°C). 
Klp98A*47/8, w!4!8; Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti;KIp98A*”7/ 
Klp98A“8 (25°C). Control RNAi: w!!!8; pnr > Gal4, phyllopod > GFP-Pon/+ 
(29°C). Klp98A RNAi: w!"”8; pnr > Gal4, phyllopod > GFP-Pon/UAS > Kip98A®%“! 
(29°C). 

Fig. li, j: w1448 (25°C). w!48; UAS > Neur®®4‘/+ ;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed 
Klp98A*’/TM6B (29°C). w'"!8; UAS > Neur®4‘/+ ;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed 
Klp98A““’/KIp98A~* (29°C, sibling of fly above). 

Fig. 2b-g, i-k: w!!!8.Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon, Ubi > GFP-Pavarotti/+ 
(25°C). 

Fig. 3a: w!8; UAS > Jupiter-mCherry/+; Neur > Gal4, Ubi > Pavarotti-GFP/+ 
(25°C). w!!8; Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti/+;Neur > Gal4, tub > Gal80"/UAS > 
GEP-Patronin (25°C). w!!!8; Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon, Ubi > Pavarotti- 
GFP/-+ (25°C, for SiR-Tubulin column). 

Fig. 3d: w!18; UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). 

Fig. 3e, g, h: control: w'8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ 
(29°C), Patronin RNAi: w!118;UAS > Patronin®N4*1/UAS > mREFP-Pon;Neur > 
Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Klp10A RNAi: w!”/8;Asense > mCherry-Pon/+;pnr 
> Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®*“' (29°C). 

Fig. 3f: w!”8;UAS > Jupiter-mCherry;Neur > Gal4, Ubi > GFP-Pavarotti/+ 
(25°C). 

Fig. 4a, b: control: w!!”8;UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ 
(29°C). Patronin RNAi: w!118;UAS > Patronin®N4*1/UAS > mRFP-Pon;Neur > 
Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Klp10A RNAi: w!/8;UAS > Jupiter-mCherry/+;pnr 
> Gal4, phyllopod > GFP-Pon/UAS > Klp10A®®“' (29°C). 

Fig. 4c: w'/8;UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). 
w!8-UAS > Patronin®’4#!/UAS > mREP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). 
w!118:Asense > mCherry-Pon/+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®X*' 
(29°C). w!!!8:Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Fig. 4f: w!1!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GEP-Patronin (25°C). 

Fig. 4g: w!/8:UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > 
GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Fig. 4h: w!/8:Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 
w!!!8-UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GEP-Patronin 
(25°C). 

Fig. 4i: w!!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 
w!1/8-UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GEP-Patronin 
(25°C). w'!!8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). w!78;UAS 
> Patronin®N41/UAS > mRFP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). 
w!118:Asense > mCherry-Pon/+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®X*! 
(29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 1a: w!!!8 (25°C). w!!"8;KIp98A“"7/KIp98A“” (25°C). 
w!!!8: KIp98A“8/KIp98A** (25°C). 

Extend Data Fig. 1b: w!/!®;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ (25°C). 
w!18.\ sense > GEP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti;K/p98A~“7/KIp98A* (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 1c: iDeltaz) endogenous KIp98A: w!!"8;Neur > Gal4 UAS 
> mRFP-Pon (25°C). GFP-Sara endogenous KIp98A: w!!8;Asense > GEP- 
Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 UAS > mREP-Pon/+ (29°C). GFP-Sara Klp98A-mCherry: 
w!18:Asense > GEP-Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80"* UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/+ 
(29°C). GFP-Rab5 Klp98A-mCherry: w!!!8.GEP-Rab5/+;Neur > Gal4 tub 
> gal80" UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/+ (25°C). YFP-Rab7 Klp98A-mCherry: 
w!!18:Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80" UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/YFP-Rab7 (25°C). 
YFP-Rab11 Klp98A—mCherry: w!1!8;Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80"* UAS > Kip98A- 
mCherry/YFP-Rab11(25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 1d: GFP-Sara KlIp98A-mCherry: w!””8;Asense > GFP- 
Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80" UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/+ (29°C). GFP-Rab5 
Klp98A-mCherry: w!!/8;GFP-Rab5/+;Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80 UAS > Klp98A- 
mCherry/+ (25°C). YFP-Rab7 Klp98A-mCherry: w!7!8;Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80" 
UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/YFP-Rab7 (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. le: control: w!1!8;Asense > GFP-Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 UAS 
> mRFP-Pon/+ (29°C). Klp98A—mCherry: w!"!8;Asense > GFP-Sara/+;Neur > 
Gal4 tub > gal80" UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. li: w!1!8 (25°C). w!""8;Df(3R)BSC497/KIp98A*” (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 1k: w!!!8 (25°C). w!48;KIp98A7°/KIp98A“° (25°C). 
w!I8:KIp98A*7/KIp98A~” (25°C). w!"!8:KIp98A“8/KIp98A“8 (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2a, b: control: w!”*;Asense > GFP-Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 UAS 
> mRFP-Pon/+ (29°C). Klp98A“"7/KIp98A*: w'!8; Asense > GFP-Sara Asense- 
mCherry-Pon/+;Klp98A~”/KIp98A~ (29°C). Klp98A“"7/KIp98A“*: w!"8:Asense > 
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GFP-Sara Asense-mCherry-Pon/+;Klp98A~’/KIp98A~* (29°C). Patronin RNAi: 
w!!18:A sense > GEFP-Sara/UAS > Patronin®4*!;Neur > Gal4 UAS > mREP-Pon/+ 
(29°C). Klp10A RNAi: w!”"8;Asense > GFP-Sara/-+-;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed/ 
UAS > Kp 10A®4! (29°C). Klp98A-mCherry: w!;Asense > GFP-Sara/+;Neur 
> Gal4 tub > gal80" UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/+ (29°C). GFP-Patronin + GBP- 
Pon: w'8;UAS > GBP-Pon/tub > gal80°;UAS > GFP-Patronin/Neur > Gal4 UAS 
> mRFP-Sara (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2c: wi!!8. A sense > GEP-Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 UAS > mREP- 
Pon/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2d: w!!!8;Asense > GFP-Sara Asense-mCherry- 
Pon/+;KIp98A“"7/Kip98A¥ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2e: w!"8;Asense > GFP-Sara/UAS > Patronin®\4!;Neur > 
Gal4 UAS > mREP-Pon/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2f: w!!!8;Asense > GFP-Sara/+;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed/ 
UAS > KIp10A®%“' (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2g: w!!"";Asense > GFP-Sara/+;Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80" 
UAS > Klp98A-mCherry/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2h: w’//8;UAS > GBP-Pon/tub > gal80";UAS > GFP 
Patronin/Neur > Gal4 UAS > mRFP-Sara (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 2i: w!"*;Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti 
(25°C). w!!!8:Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti;Klp98A*"7/ 
Klp98A*9(25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 3a, b: w!!!8 (25°C). w!/8;UAS > Neur®\4'/+;pnr > Gal4 
UAS > DsRed Klp98A““7/TM6B (29°C). w!448;UAS > Neur®®4'/+;pnr > Gal4 UAS 
> DsRed Klp98A““”/Klp98A~* (29°C; sibling of fly above). 

Extended Data Fig. 3c: KIp98A“47’+: w!!8;UAS > Neur®N4'/4;pnr > Gal4 
UAS > DsRed Klp98A““’/TM6B (29°C; outside the pur expression region). pnr 
> Neur®N4' KIp98A447+; w!!8;UAS > Neur®®4‘/+;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed 
Klp98A““’/TM6B (29°C; inside the pnr expression region). pnr > Neur®N4i 
Klp98A*47/48, w!8-UAS > Neur®4‘/+ ;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed Klp98A“*7/ 
Klp98A“* (29°C; inside the pnr expression region; sibling of fly above). 

Extended Data Fig. 3d: w!!!8 (25°C). numb?S” Klp98A~“*7/Jupiter- 
GEP: w!!!8(/+.); Numb?/NumbS"; Jupiter-GFP/KIp98A“” (25°C). numb?SW 
Klp98A“47/8, w!18(/+);Numb?/NumbS;Klp98A“"/KIp98A*” (25°C; sibling 
of the fly above). pnr > numb®N“' Kip98A“4"*; w!""8:pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed 
Klp98A““7/UAS > numb®§4' (29°C). par > numbRN“' K1p98Aet7/8; w!8-pnr > 
Gal4 UAS > DsRed Klp98A“’/KIp98A“* UAS > numb®“ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 3e: numb?/SW KIp98A“”/Jupiter-GEP:w!"!8(/+.);Numb?/ 
Numb Jupiter-GFP/Klp98A*”” (25°C). numb*S“ Klp98A**7/Klp98A~°: 
w!!18(/+ );Numb?/Numb’“; Klp98A*°/Klp98A“” (25°C; sibling of the fly 
above). numb?/S KIp98A““’/Jupiter-GEP: w!!/8(/+); Numb?/Numb’"; Jupiter- 
GFP/KIp98A*” (25°C). numb? Klp98A“*7/Klp98A“8:w!""8(/-+);Numb?/ 
Numb; KIp98A**/Klp98A*” (25°C; sibling of the fly above). numb!*/ 
SW KIp98A~/+: w!!!8(/+.);Numb>/NumbS“; KIp98A“"’/TM6B (25°C) or 
w1!18(/+);Numb!5/NumbS";Klp98A“9/TM6B (25°C). numb!*S™ Klp98A“47/ 
Klp98A*°:w!!!8(/+);Numb?/Numbs Klp98A“"/Kp98A°” (25°C; sibling of the 
fly above). 

Extended Data Fig. 3f: par > numb“! Kip98A“"7/+: w!!!8:pnr > Gal4 UAS 
> DsRed Klp98A**7/UAS > numb®®“' (29°C). pnr > numb®NA' Kip98A447/ 
Klp98A“°: w!"'8:pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed KIp98A“”/KIp98A“* UAS > numbRN4i 
(29°C). pur > numb®®“' Kip98A““7/KIp98A~*: w'"8;pnr > Gal4 UAS > DsRed 
Klp98A“"’/KIp98A“* UAS > numb®®4i (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 4a—e: w!!!8;Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti 
(25°C). w!!!8;Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti;KIp98A~“’/Klp98A~* 
(25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 4f-n: w!/8.Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon, Ubi > GFP- 
Pavarotti/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 4o-v:w!""8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon, Ubi > GFP- 
Pavarotti/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 4w: w!!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon, Ubi > GEP- 
Pavarotti/+ (25°C). w!8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ 
(29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 4x: control: w!!!8.Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon, Ubi > 
GEP-Pavarotti/+ (25°C). w!8;UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GEP/+ 
(29°C). Patronin RNAi#1: w!!!8;UAS > Patronin®N4*!/4;Neur > Gal4,UAS > 
mREP-Pon, Ubi > GFP-Pavarotti/+ (29°C) and w!""8;UAS > Patronin®\4*!/UAS 
> mREP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). KIp10A RNAi: w!!/8;Asense > 
mCherry-Pon/+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp 10A®*“' (29°C). KIp98A“"”/ 
Klp98A**: w!"!8;Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti; KIp98A*"/ 
Klp98A“8 (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 4y: w!!"8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon, Ubi > GFP- 
Pavarotti/+ (25°C). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5a-b: w!”*;UAS > Jupiter-mCherry/+;Neur > Gal4, Ubi > 
GFP-Pavarotti/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 5c: w!"”8;UAS > Jupiter-mCherry/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > 
mREP-Pon, Ubi > Pavarotti-GFP/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 5d-i: w!!!®;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 5j, k: control: w!#/8-UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). Lgl3A: w!"/8;UAS > Igl3A/UAS > mRFP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 51, n: Jupiter-GFP: w!””8; UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). GFP-Patronin and SiR-tubulin: w!!"8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > 
mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 5m, n: Jupiter-GFP: w!1!°;UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > 
Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). GFP-Patronin: w!8.Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFEP-Pon/ 
UAS > GEP-Patronin (25°C). SiR-Tubulin: w!!!°;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon, 
Ubi > GFP-Pavarotti/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 50, p: control: w!!!8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi: w!78;UAS > Patronin®N“1/UAS > mREP- 
Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Klp10A RNAi: w!!!8; Asense > mCher- 
ry-Pon/+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®“! (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 5q, s: EB1-GFP and SiR-tubulin: w’!78;Ubi > mCherry- 
Pavarotti Neur > Gal4 tub > gal80"/UAS > EB1-GFP (25°C). Jupiter-GFP: 
w!118:UAS > mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). GEP-Patronin: 
w!18:Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 5r, s: EB1-GFP: w!"!8;Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti Neur > 
Gal4 tub > gal80"/UAS > EB1-GFP (25°C). Jupiter-GEP: w’1/8;UAS > mRFP- 
Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (25°C). GFP—Patronin and SiR-tubulin: 
w!!!8:Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 6b, c: control: w!8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi#1: w!!8;UAS > Patronin®®4#1/UAS > 
mREP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GEP/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 6d-f: control: w!!!8;UAS-mREP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi#1: w!”8;UAS > Patronin®4”1/UAS > 
mREP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi#2: w!!/8;UAS > 
Patronin®\“#/UAS > mRFP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 6g, h: GFP-Patronin: w!!!°;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP- 
Pon/UAS > GEFP-Patronin (25°C). Patronin RNAi#1+ GFP-Patronin: w!/!8;UAS 
> Patronin®™“*1/+4;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFEP-Pon, UAS > GFP-Patronin/+ 
(29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 6i, j: control: w!!"8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi#1: w!!8;UAS > Patronin®®4#1/UAS > 
mREP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Klp10A RNAi: w!!!8;Asense > 
mCherry-Pon/-+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®*“' (29°C). KIp10A 
RNAi + Patronin RNAi#1: w!!/8;UAS > Patronin®N4*!/UAS > mRFP-Pon;Neur 
> Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®*“' (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 7a—e: w!!8;UAS > Patronin®NA*!/+;Neur > Gal4,UAS > 
mREP-Pon, Ubi > GFP-Pavarotti/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 7f: control: w!!”8;Asense > GFP-Pon/Ubi > mCherry- 
Pavarotti (25°C). Patronin RNAi: w!!!8;UAS > Patronin®NA*!/UAS > mRFP- 
Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). KIp10A RNAi: w’!"8;Asense > mCherry- 
Pon/+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®N“' (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 7g, h: control: w!4!8-Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ 
(29°C). Patronin RNAi#1: w!!/8;UAS > Patronin®N4*!/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS 
> mRFP-Pon/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi#1 + GFP-Patronin: w!!!8;UAS > 
Patronin®™4*1/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS >mREP-Pon, UAS > GFP-Patronin/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 7i, j: control: w!""°;pnr > Gal4, phyllopod > GFP-Pon/+ 
(29°C). Patronin RNAi#2: w!!!8.UAS > Patronin RNAi #2/+;pnr > Gal4, phyllopod 
> GFP-Pon/+ (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 7k, |: control: w!!”8;UAS > mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, 
Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Patronin RNAi#1: w!!8;UAS > Patronin®®4#1/UAS > 
mRFP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ (29°C). Klp10A RNAi: w!!78;UAS > 
Jupiter-mCherry/+;pnr > Gal4, phyllopod > GFP-Pon/UAS > Kip10A®““‘ (29°C). 
Klp10A RNAi + Patronin RNAi#1: w!/8;UAS > Patronin®®“*!/UAS > mRFP- 
Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > Klp10A®“' (29°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 8c: w!”8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP- 
Patronin (25°C). w!!!8;UAS > GBP-Pon/-+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS 
> GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 8d: control: w!”"*;Neur > Gal4, UAS-mREP > Pon/+ (25°C). 
GFP-Patronin: w!!18;Neur > Gal4, UAS-mRFP > Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin 
(25°C). GBP-Pon: w!!!8;UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ 
(25°C). GBP-Pon+ GEP: w!!!8; UAS > GBP-Pon/UAS > GFP;Neur < Gal4, UAS > 
mREP-Pon/+ (25°C). GBP-Pon-+ GEFP-Patronin: w!!/°;UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur 
> Gal4,UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8e: GFP-Patronin: w’!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/ 
UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). GBP-Pon+ GFP-Patronin: w!!!8;UAS > GBP- 
Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 8f, g: control: w!!"8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ 
(25°C). GBP-Pon+ GEP-Patronin: w!!!8; UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS 
> mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 8h: control: w!!”8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ (25°C). 
GFP-Patronin: w'"*;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GEP-Patronin 
(25°C). GBP-Pon: w!!!8; UAS > GBP-Pon/-+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/+ 
(25°C). GBP-Pon + GFP: w!/8;UAS > GBP-Pon/UAS > GFP;Neur-Gal4, UAS > 
mREP-Pon/+ (25°C). GBP-Pon + GFP-Patronin: w!!!8; UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur 
> Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 9a: w!”8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS-GFP- 
Patronin (25°C). w!!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > GBP-mCherry-Pon/UAS-GFP-Patronin 
(25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 9c, d: w!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GEP- 
Patronin (25°C). w!!!8;UAS > GBP-Pon/-+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS 
> GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 9e: w!!”8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP- 
Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 9f: w!!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GFP- 
Patronin (25°C). w!!!8; UAS > GBP-Bazooka/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon, 
tub > gal80"/UAS > GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 9g, h: w!"8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GEP- 
Patronin (25°C). w'""8;UAS > GBP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > 
GFP-Patronin (25°C). w!!!8; UAS > GBP-Bazooka/+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP- 
Pon, tub > gal80"/UAS > GEP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 10b-f: w!""8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon, Ubi > GFP- 
Pavarotti/+ (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 10g: w1"8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mRFP-Pon/UAS > GEP- 
Patronin (25°C). w!!!8;UAS > GBP-Pon/-+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS 
> GFP-Patronin (25°C). 

Extended Data Fig. 10h, i: w!!!8;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS > GFP- 
Patronin (25°C). w!!!8;UAS > GBP-Pon/-+;Neur > Gal4, UAS > mREP-Pon/UAS 
> GFP-Patronin (25°C). w!!8; UAS-mRFP-Pon/+;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/+ 
(25°C). w!478:UAS > Patronin®4'#1/UAS > mREP-Pon;Neur > Gal4, Jupiter- 
GFP/+ (29°C). w'"!8;Asense > mCherry-Pon/+;pnr > Gal4, Jupiter-GFP/UAS > 
Kip 10A®*“! (29°C). 

Most of these genotypes correspond to the F1 of crosses performed at 25°C. 
Embryos were laid at 25°C. Larvae were then shifted to 16°C until puparium 
formation and 16h before SOP imaging they were shifted to 25°C or 29°C, as 
indicated. In Extended Data Fig. 1a, k, larvae homozygous for the Klp98A mutants 
were used for western blot analysis instead of animals deriving from an outcross. 
Plasmids. All the open reading frames (ORFs) cloned by PCR for this study were 
flanked by Fsel and AsclI sites for convenient shuttling between compatible plas- 
mids. eGFP was amplified from pEGFP C1 (Clontech). Pavarotti (CG1258-PA), 
Klp98A (CG5658-PA), Bazooka (CG5055-PA) and Patronin (CG33130) were 
amplified from cDNAs prepared from adult w!””8 flies total RNA extracted in 
TRIzol (Life Technologies), followed by reverse transcription (Super Script II 
kit, Life Technologies). The Patronin cDNA that we cloned encodes a splicing 
isoform slightly smaller than previously reported Patronin cDNAs'®*? and has 
been deposited in the NCBI database (BankIt1865736 Patronin KT953618). The 
Pon localization domain (corresponding to amino acids 474-670 of Pon*’) was 
similarly cloned from cDNA from w’””? flies. In various transgenes in this work 
(driven by UAS or Ase promoters), this Pon localization domain is referred to as 
‘Pon’ for simplicity. Sara was subcloned from pUAST-GFP-Sara™. For antibody 
production, we also cloned smaller fragments of Patronin (corresponding to amino 
acids 1,039-1,384, named Patronin-Cter thereafter) and Klp98A (corresponding 
to amino acids 401-1,265, named Klp98A-Cter thereafter). Jupiter-mCherry was 
generated by cloning Jupiter-GFP from cDNA prepared from Jupiter-GFP flies! 
and by replacing the GFP (in the middle of the gene) by mCherry using site- 
directed mutagenesis. We also cloned the GFP-binding peptide (GBP), or so called 
GFP nanobody, a lama VHH single chain antibody against GFP“ either for protein 
production (His-GBP) or for expression of fusion proteins in the fly (GBP-Pon 
and GBP-Bazooka, see below). 

Klp98A-GFP-PC: for stable expression of Klp98A in S2 cells, the KIp98A ORF 
described above was subcloned into a modified pMT vector (Life Technologies), to 
which a Puromycin selection gene (amplified from the pCoPuro plasmid“) anda 
C-terminal tag (eGFP followed by PC, the Protein C epitope tag: EDQVDPRLIDG) 
were added. 

GST-Klp98A-Cter, and GST-Patronin-Cter: for expression of GST-Klp98A- 
Cter and GST-Patronin-Cter in bacteria, the ORFs described above were subcloned 
into a modified pGEX vector”. 


His-Klp98A-Cter, His—eGFP, and His-GBP: for expression of (His)¢-tagged 
Klp98A-Cter, GFP and GBP, these ORFs were subcloned into a modified pET28b 
vector, which tags the ORF at its N terminus with a (His) tag. 

UAS > GFP-Patronin, UAS > Jupiter-mCherry, UAS > GBP-Pon, UAS > 
GBP-mCherry-Pon UAS > GBP-Bazooka, UAS > Klp98A-mCherry, UAS > 
Klp98A-GEFP: for expression in flies with the UAS/Gal4 system, the Patronin, 
Bazooka, Klp98A, Pon localization domain and Jupiter-mCherry ORFs described 
above were subcloned into modified pUAST4 vectors tagging the ORF with either 
N-terminal PC-eGFP (for Patronin, referred to as GFP-Patronin for simplicity), 
C-terminal mCherry-PC (for Klp98A), C-terminal eGFP (for Klp98A), N-terminal 
GBP (for the Pon localization domain and Bazooka), N-terminal GBP-mCherry 
(GBP followed by mCherry separated by a GGG linker, for the Pon localization 
domain) or leaving it untagged (for Jupiter-mCherry). N-terminal GFP tagging 
of Patronin has been previously shown to be functional’, as well as N-terminal 
tagging of Bazooka’*. 

Ubi > mCherry-Pavarotti: for ubiquitous expression of mCherry-Pavarotti, 
Pavarotti was subcloned into a modified pUbi vector allowing the expression of 
mCherry-Pavarotti under the ubiquitin promoter. 

Ase > GFP-Pon, Ase > GFP-Sara and Ase > mCherry-Pon: for specific 
expression in SOPs independently of the UAS/Gal4 system, the Pon localization 
domain and Sara were subcloned into the pAsense GFP vector, which was created 
by inserting a 1,943-bp fragment upstream of the start codon of the Asense gene 
(amplified from w!"/* flies genomic DNA) into the Green Pelican GFP plasmid 
(Drosophila Genomics Resource Center), which results in tagging the Pon locali- 
zation domain (or Sara) with an N-Terminal GFP (Ase > GFP-Pon). Alternatively, 
the GFP was exchanged by quick-change PCR into mCherry to generate the 
pAsense mCherry vector, in which the Pon localization domain was subcloned. 

Injection of plasmids into Drosophila embryos to generate transgenics was 
performed by BestGene Inc. 

SDS-PAGE and western blot. SDS-PAGE was performed using NuPAGE 4-12% 
Bis-Tris gels (Life Technologies) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Colloidal Coomassie blue (Life Technologies) was used for total protein stain- 
ing of gels. Gels were transferred on nitrocellulose membranes using iBLOT (Life 
Technologies) according to the manufacturer's instructions. For western blot, we 
used all primary antibodies at 11g ml! in TBS, 0.2% BSA, 1mM CaCh, 0.02% 
Thymerosal O/N at 4°C. Western blots were revealed using HRP coupled anti- 
bodies (Jackson immunoResearch 1:10,000 dilution), Western Bright Quantum 
(Advansta) or SuperSignal West Pico (Pierce) chemiluminescence reagents and 
a Vilber Lourmat Fusion imager. Alternatively (Extended Data Fig. 6a), western 
blots were performed with fluorescently labelled anti-tubulin antibodies and 
imaged with an Ettan DIGE Imager (GE Healthcare). For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 

Fly and S2 cell total extracts. For total fly extracts (Extended Data Fig. 1a, k), 
dissected brains, imaginal discs and salivary glands of second instar larvae were 
squashed into 50011 of lysis buffer (25 mM Nak, 1 mM Na3VO,, 50 mM Tris pH 7.5, 
1.5mM MgCl2, 125mM NaCl, 0.2% IGEPAL, 5% glycerol, 1 mM DTT and protease 
inhibitor cocktail (benzamidine (1 mM, Applichem), chymostatine (40,:gml~}, 
Applichem), antipain (40|1gml~! Applichem), leupeptine (11M Applichem), 
pefabloc (1 mM) and PMSF (0.5mM)). The extract was incubated 40 min at 4°C 
with rocking, then cellular debris were cleared by centrifugation at 16,000g for 
10min at 4°C. Extracts were then diluted in LDS sample buffer (Life Technologies) 
enriched with 2.5% 8-mercaptoethanol and analysed by SDS-PAGE and western 
blot as above. 

For RNAi-treated S2 total cell extracts (Extended Data Fig. 6a), Drosophila $2 
cells (UCSE, mycoplasm-free judged by DAPI staining) were cultured and incu- 
bated with 5j1g dsRNA for 4 days as previously described*’. This dsRNA sequence 
corresponds to the sequence in the UAS > Patronin®N“**! fly stock (VDRC no. 
108927). Cells were washed in XB (20mM HEPES, 150mM KCI, pH 7.7), resus- 
pended in LDS sample buffer, boiled for 2 min, then treated with Benzonase 
(30 units jl~1, Sigma) and analysed by SDS-PAGE and western blot as above. 
Protein purification. Unless stated otherwise, reagents were from Sigma. All puri- 
fication steps were performed at 4°C. Protein concentrations were determined 
spectrophotometrically using absorbance at 280 nm or after SDS-PAGE using 
purified BSA as a standard, followed by quantifications by densitometry using 
Image] (http://imagej.nih.gov/ij/). 

GST- and His-tagged Klp98A-Cter were expressed in E. coli BL21 Rosetta 2 
(Stratagene) by induction with 0.5 mM IPTG in Terrific Broth medium (Sigma) 
at 23°C. Bacteria expressing GST-Klp98A-Cter were lysed enzymatically using 
0.7mg ml“! lysosyme and 10,1gml-! DNase I (Roche) in lysis buffer (50mM Tris, 
150mM NaCl, 1% Triton X-100, 1 mM DTT, 5% Glycerol, pH 7.6) enriched with 
protease inhibitors (Roche Mini) for 1h at 4°C with rocking. After clarification 
(12,000 r.p.m., Beckman JA 25.5), lysate was incubated with glutathione sepharose 
resin (glutathione sepharose 4B, Amersham) for 2h at 4°C and washed extensively 
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in 50mM Tris, 2mM 6-mercaptoethanol, 100 mM NaCl, 5mM MgCh pH 7.5. 
Glutathione-sepharose-bound GST-Klp98A-Cter was then cleaved on column 
by an overnight incubation at 4°C with 401g of TEV protease per mg of fusion 
protein. Klp98A-Cter was subsequently dialysed against PBS, concentrated to 
1mgml’ by ultrafiltration (Amicon Ultra-4 3k Millipore) and injected into 
rabbits for polyclonal antibody production (see Antibodies). 

For affinity purification of polyclonal anti-Klp98A antibodies, we purified 
His-Klp98A-Cter following a protocol similar to the one described above, but using 
NiNTA resin (Ni Sepharose High Performance, Amersham) and 10 mM imidazole 
in lysis and wash buffers. His-Klp98A-Cter was eluted by 20 mM HEPES, 150 mM 
KCl, 300 mM imidazole, 1mM DTT, pH 7.7, dialysed against 20 mM HEPES, 
150mM KCl, 10% glycerol, 1 mM DTT, pH 7.7, concentrated by ultrafiltration to 
7.3mgml ' and finally coupled to amino-link sepharose resin (Pierce). 

His-GFP and His-GBP were expressed and purified from E. coli BL21 Rosetta 
2 following the same procedure as for His—Klp98A-Cter. Final dialysis buffer was 
(20mM HEPES, 150mM NaCl, pH 7.7) for His-GFP and (20mM HEPES, 150mM 
NaCl, 5% glycerol, 15 mM imidazole, pH 7.7) for His-GBP. His-GFP and His-GBP 
were concentrated by ultrafiltration to 7.5 mg ml! and 2.34 mgml |, respectively, 
flash frozen in liquid N2 and kept at —80°C. 

GST-tagged Patronin-Cter purification was similar to the one of GST-Klp98A, 
except that TEV was removed by using NiNTA resin before final dialysis. Tag- 
free Patronin-Cter was injected into rabbits for polyclonal antibody production. 
Alternatively, tag-free Patronin-Cter was coupled to amino-link sepharose resin 
for affinity purification these anti-Patronin antibodies (see Antibodies). 

Klp98A-GFP-PC (that is, full length Klp98 fused to GFP and the PC tag in Cter) 
was purified from a puromycin-resistant Schneider S2 stable cell line expressing 
Klp98A-GFP-PC under the inducible metallothionein promoter. To obtain this 
cell line, S2 cells were transfected with pMT Puro Klp98A-GFP-PC plasmid (see 
above) using Effectene (Qiagen). This stable cell line was subsequently grown and 
selected in Schneider medium (Life Technologies) enriched with 10% vol/vol fetal 
calf serum and 5;.gml~! puromycin (Applichem). The concentration of inducer 
(CuSO,) was subsequently gradually increased from 0.05 mM to 0.6mM over 
1 month so as to select clones able to express high amounts of Klp98A (whose 
overexpression is toxic). We then grew 100 15-cm plates of this pseudo-clone. Cells 
were harvested, washed in XB buffer (20 mM HEPES, 150 mM KCl, 1mM CaCh, 
pH 7.7) then lysed in 100 ml of lysis buffer (20 mM HEPES, 150mM KCL, 1% Triton 
X-100, 1mM CaCh, 2mM MgCl, 0.1mM ATP, pH 7.2) supplemented with a pro- 
tease inhibitor cocktail (benzamidine/chymostatine/antipain/leupeptine/pefabloc/ 
PMSE, see SDS-PAGE and western blot section). Lysate was rocked for 1h at 4°C 
to ensure microtubule depolymerization. Cell debris were removed by centrifu- 
gation at 3,300g for 10 min at 4°C in a swinging bucket rotor (Heraeus Megafuge) 
followed by an ultracentrifugation at 200,000g for 30 min at 4°C (Beckman Ti 
60). Clarified lysate was subsequently incubated with 1 ml of pre-equilibrated 
Protein C affinity resin (Roche) for 4h at 4°C with recirculation. The column 
was then washed extensively with 50 ml lysis buffer, then with 50 ml of Klp98A 
buffer (20 mM HEPES, 150mM KCL, 2mM MgCh, 0.1mM ATP, 10% glycerol, 
pH 7.2) enriched with 1 mM CaChy, followed by 50 ml K1p98A buffer. Elution was 
then performed by incubating the 1 ml resin with 1 ml of Klp98A buffer enriched 
with 5mM EGTA overnight at 4°C with rocking. Eluted Klp98A-GFP-PC was 
then mixed with Klp98A buffer enriched with 2mM DTT in a 50:50 volume 
ratio, concentrated by ultrafiltration (Amicon Ultra-4 3k Millipore), and further 
purified by gel filtration on a Superdex 200 10/300 column (GE Healthcare Life 
Sciences) in (20mM HEPES, 0.15 M KCl, 2mM MgCh, 1mM DTT, 0.1mM ATP, 
pH 7.2) at 0.25 ml min ~!. Fractions containing KIp98A-GFP-PC were pooled, 
mixed with Klp98A buffer containing 20% glycerol final in a 50:50 volume ratio, 
concentrated by ultrafiltration (Amicon Ultra-4 3k Millipore), flash frozen in liquid 
N>2 and finally kept at —80°C (Fig. 1b). Final KIp98A-GFP-PC buffer is (20 mM 
HEPES, 150mM KCL, 2mM MgCl, 0.1mM ATP, 10% glycerol, 1mM DTT 
pH 7.2). For motility assays were a high concentration of Klp98A-GFP-PC was 
critical to achieve a high density of Klp98-GFP-PC on the quantum dots, the gel 
filtration step was omitted. 

Unlabelled porcine tubulin or HiLyte488- and rhodamine-labelled porcine tubu- 
lin were purchased from Cytoskeleton, reconstituted at 10mgml' in BRB80 buffer 
(80mM K-Pipes, 1 mM MgCl pH 6.9) supplemented with 1 mM GTP (Roche) or 
1mM GMPPCP (Jena Bioscience), flash frozen in liquid N2 and kept at —80°C. 

GFP-MAP65-1 was a gift from V. Stoppin-Mellet, M. Vantard and J. Gaillard 

(ref. 13). 
Fly notum live imaging, Delta antibody uptake and SiR-tubulin imaging. 
Fly notum dissection and SOP imaging was performed in clone 8 medium after 
embedding into a fibrinogen clot**“” in order to diminish tissue movements during 
fast 3D image acquisition as described*°. 

Fluorescent Delta antibody uptake to label the Sara endosomes was performed as 
previously described”? with a 5-min pulse (3.4j1g ml! antibody in clone 8) anda 
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20-min chase (referred to as iDeltayo). To address antibody bleaching, which ham- 
pers the accuracy of endosome tracking during acquisition, we replaced the original 
primary anti-Delta antibody coupled to a fluorescent Fab? by a primary anti- 
Delta antibody covalently coupled to the very stable Atto647N dye (see Antibodies). 
Under these labelling conditions, no bleaching is detectable (Extended Data Fig. 4n). 

For SiR-tubulin imaging, dissected nota were incubated in clone 8 medium 
enriched with 11M SiR-tubulin!> (Spirochrome) for 30 min at room tempera- 
ture, then washed twice in clone 8 before fibrinogen clot embedding as above and 
imaging. Note that SiR-tubulin is less excluded from the Pavarotti-positive central 
spindle core than Jupiter-mCherry (Fig. 3a). 

For imaging of Sara endosomes dynamics in toto with neither iDelta uptake nor 
notum dissection (Extended Data Fig. 2c-h), pupae were mounted as described by 
Jauffred and Bellaiche*’. Drift along the z axis resulting from muscle contractions 
was corrected by manually adjusting the focus during the acquisition. Compared 
to the signal in the primary culture preparation upon an antibody uptake, this 
in toto preparation shows a lower signal-to-noise ratio owing to the glow signal 
generated by the tissues underneath the epithelium of the epidermis. To address 
this, and only for visualization purposes, in Extended Data Fig. 2f, g we processed 
the images with a wavelet a trous filter (ImageJ plugin ‘Kymo Toolbox’ developed 
by Fabrice Cordeliéres). 

Imaging was performed using a 3i Marianas spinning disk confocal setup based 

on a Zeiss Z1 stand, a 63x PLAN APO NA 1.4 objective and a Yokogawa X1 
spinning disk head followed by a 1.2 x magnification lens and an Evolve EMCCD 
camera (Photometrics). Fast z-stack acquisition of entire SOP cells (0.5-j1m steps) 
was obtained using a piezo stage (Mad City Labs). Single-emitter emission filters 
were always used to avoid bleed-through and each channel was acquired sequen- 
tially. To increase acquisition speed for iDelta29 endosome tracking, we acquired 
3D stacks spanning only 31m along the z axis (with 0.5-j1m steps), which is usu- 
ally sufficient to contain most of the central spindle (and sufficient to distinguish 
particles along the z axis, given the PSF of the microscope at this wavelength). In 
addition, the Pavarotti channel was acquired once every 20 time points. The strong 
brightness of the Atto647N dye allowed us to perform 3D acquisition at 1.3 Hz on 
average. Unless stated otherwise, data presented in figure panels correspond to 
maximum-intensity projections. 
Fly notum and S2 cells immunofluorescence. Dissected fly nota were fixed 
according to a method designed to preserve the microtubule cytoskeleton®. In 
brief, nota were first incubated in Hank’s balanced salt solution (Gibco) enriched 
with 1mM DSP (Pierce) for 10 min at room temperature followed by a 10 min 
incubation in MTSB (microtubule stabilization buffer: 0.1 M PIPES, 1 mM EGTA, 
4% PEG 8000, pH 6.9) enriched with 1mM DSP, then finally in MTSB enriched 
with 4% PFA (Electron Microscopy Science). Nota were then permeabilized 
in MTSB enriched with 4% PFA and 0.2% Triton X-100 then processed for 
immunofluorescence as described! and mounted in Prolong Gold anti-fade rea- 
gent (Molecular Probes). Unlabelled and fluorescently labelled (see Antibodies) 
primary antibodies were used at 1 j1gml-!. When non-labelled primary antibodies 
were used, we added Alexa647- and Alexa488-coupled secondary antibodies 
(Life Technologies) at a 1:500 dilution. 

For lineage staining (Extended Data Fig. 3c), fly nota were dissected 30h after 
puparium formation and processed for immunofluorescence as above using pri- 
mary rat anti-Elav at 221g ml"! antibodies followed by Cy5-coupled secondary 
antibodies (Biozol) at a 1:100 dilution. 

For S2 cells immunofluorescence (Extended Data Fig. 6b), cells were plated onto 
glass coverslips pre-coated with Concanavalin A (Sigma, 0.05 mg ml! in water for 
1h) for 1h at 25°C in Schneider medium enriched with 10% serum. Cells were 
then fixed with 4% PFA (Electron Microscopy Science) for 20 min, then processed 
for immunofluorescence using standard techniques with Oregon-green 514-anti 
«-tubulin antibodies at 1 j,gml“! final (see Antibodies). Coverslips were mounted 
in Prolong Gold anti-fade reagent. 

Image acquisition was performed on the 3i Spinning disk confocal microscope 

described above, but using a 100x PLAN APO NA 1.45 TIRF objective and a z step 
of 0.27 1m for optimal sampling along the z axis. Alternatively, for Extended Data 
Fig. 3c, images were taken on this setup using a 40x PLAN APO NA 1.3 objective 
and a Photometrics HQ2 CCD camera. 
Fly notum preparation for co-localization analysis. For co-localization studies 
of iDeltaz9 with GFP-Sara (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b) and of Klp98-mCherry with 
GFP-Sara, iDelta), GFP-Rab5 knock-in and YFP-Rab7 knock-in (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c-e), dissected fly nota embedded in the fibrinogen clot were fixed using 4% 
PFA in PEM buffer (80 mM K-Pipes, 5mM EGTA, 1mM MgSO,g, pH 6.95) for 
20 min at room temperature, then washed three times with PEM and imaged in 
PEM. Image acquisition was performed on the 3i Spinning disk confocal micro- 
scope described above with the 100x PLAN APO NA 1.45 TIRE objective, a z step 
of 0.27 1m and both channels were acquired sequentially at each z plane. Cells at 
various stages of the cell cycle were included into the analysis. 
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Since signal of YFP-Rab11 at endogenous levels (knock-in) was lost upon fixa- 

tion in our conditions, co-localization between Klp98-mCherry and YFP-Rab11 
was addressed in living tissue (acquiring only one z plane, to address fast 3D move- 
ments of the endosomes). 
Antibodies. Polyclonal rabbit anti-KIp98A antibody was generated by inject- 
ing rabbits (Eurogentec Speedy program) with cleaved GST-KIp98A-Cter (see 
Protein purification). Immunized serum was subsequently affinity-purified with 
sepharose-bound His-Klp98A-Cter using standard glycine (0.1 M, pH 3.0) elution. 
Eluted antibody was subsequently dialysed against PBS then PBS-50% glycerol for 
storage at —20°C. The characterization of this antibody is presented in Extended 
Data Fig. 1a, b. Polyclonal rabbit anti-Patronin antibody was generated using the 
same protocol. Its characterization is provided in Extended Data Fig. 6a. 

Mouse anti-Delta monoclonal antibodies (C594.9B, Developmental Studies 
Hybridoma Bank) were purified on a Protein G column (Pierce) from hybridoma 
culture supernatant obtained by cultivating the hybridoma in CELline devices 
(Integra) using RPMI medium (Gibco) supplemented with 10% ultra-low IgG 
fetal calf Serum (Gibco) and 1% pen-strep (Gibco). Antibodies were subsequently 
dialysed against fresh 0.15 mM sodium bicarbonate pH 8.3, concentrated to 
4.11 mgml~! and labelled with NHS-Atto 647N (Atto tech) ina 5x molar excess 
of dye for 2h in the dark at room temperature. Free dye was subsequently removed 
by gel filtration on a G-25 fine column (Sigma) in PBS. Degree of labelling was 
measured spectrophotometrically to be 2.6. 

Oregon Green 514-labelled mouse anti-(-tubulin (E7, Developmental stud- 
ies hybridoma bank), Oregon Green 514-labelled mouse anti-c-tubulin (12G10, 
Developmental studies hybridoma bank) and Atto-647N-labelled anti-a K40 
acetylated tubulin (C3B9, HPA Cultures) were purified and labelled in a simi- 
lar fashion. Degree of labelling was measured spectrophotometrically to be 2.7 
for Oregon Green 514-labelled anti-}-tubulin, 1 for Oregon Green 514 labelled 
anti-c-tubulin, and 1.6 for Atto-647N labelled anti-acetylated tubulin. 

Biotinylated GBP was obtained by in vitro biotinylation of purified GBP (see 
protein purification, or purchased from Chromoteck) with EZ-Link SulfoNHS 
biotin (Pierce) in a 1:5 ratio followed by extensive dialysis (SnakeSkin 3kD MWCO, 
Pierce) against PBS. 

All labelled antibodies were subsequently frozen in liquid N2 and kept at —80°C. 

Mouse anti-PC (clone HPC4) antibodies were from Roche. Rat anti-Elav (7E8A10) 
was from Developmental studies hybridoma bank. Unlabelled mouse anti-6 - 
tubulin (E7) was also used for loading controls in western blots. 
In vitro motility assays. General tubulin handling as well as preparation of 
GMPPCP-stabilized, Taxol-stabilized and polarity marked fluorescent micro- 
tubules were performed accordingly to the protocols of the Mitchison labora- 
tory (http://mitchison.med.harvard.edu/protocols.html). GTP and GMPPCP 
microtubules were polymerized at 5mg ml’ for 20 min at 37°C in a water bath. 
Unpolymerized fluorescent tubulin dimers were removed by ultracentrifugation 
over a glycerol cushion. Motility assays of KIp98A were performed using purified 
full length Klp98A-GFP-PC (that is, full length Klp98A fused to GFP and the PC 
tag in Cter; see Protein purification). 

Imaging of motility assays were performed using a 3i TIRF microscope based on 
a Zeiss Z1 stand equipped with a TIRF Slider 3 module. Excitation was performed 
with a 488 nm laser and simultaneous detection of both microtubules and quantum 
dots (Qdots) was performed using a Dualview device (Photometrics) equipped 
with a 565dcxr dichroic (Chroma) and two emission filters (520/30 and 630/50, 
Chroma) in front of an EMCCD camera (Cascade II 512, Photometrics) at 6.66 Hz. 
The motility properties of Klp98A-bound Qdots were analysed on kymographs 
using the ImageJ plugin ‘Kymo Toolbox’ developed by Fabrice Cordeliéres. This 
plugin was also used to process images from the Qdot channel with a wavelet 
a trous filter for representation purposes (Supplementary Video 5). Motility of 
Klp98A-bound Qdots was analysed as described*? with the following modifica- 
tions. In brief, glass coverlips (Agar Scientific) were cleaned using a plasma cleaner 
(Harrick_plasma) and assembled into a flow chamber using sticky slides (sticky- 
Slide VI 0.4 Luer, Ibidi). This flow chamber was connected to an Aladdin Syringe 
Pump (World Precision Instrument) used to change gently the solution in the 
chamber. The chamber was first perfused with anti-tubulin antibodies (SAP4G5, 
Sigma, 1/100 dilution in BRB80) for 5 min, then passivated using four chamber 
volumes of 0.1 mg ml~! PLL-PEG (Susos) in BRB80 for 5 min followed by four 
chamber volumes of 0.5mg ml! K-Casein (Sigma) in BRB80 for 5min. A dilute 
solution of Taxol- or GMPPCP-stabilized microtubules (0.05 mg ml~!, 5% labelled 
with HiLyte 488) were then injected and let to adhere to the antibodies for 10 min. 
The chamber was then washed with four chamber volumes of imaging buffer 
(BRB80 enriched with 0.25 mgml“! K-casein, 1mM ATP, 40mM DTT, 20pgml? 
catalase, 1601g ml“! glucose oxydase and 40 mM p-glucose). Klp98A-GFP-PC 
(3|1M) was pre-incubated with 1.5 1M of biotinylated GBP for 5 min, before mixing 
ina 10:1 molar ratio with strepavidin-coated Qdots 605 (Molecular Probes). This 
ensured a high density of motors per Qdot, thus mimicking a bead assay, although 


bead diameter is small. These KIp98A-bound Qdots were then injected in the flow 
chamber in imaging buffer. 

Gliding assays of polarity-marked microtubules (Fig. 1c) were performed 
using the same flow chamber described above. Polarity-marked microtubules 
were obtained by elongating short bright GMPPC microtubule seeds (5mg ml, 
30% rhodamine labelled) with a dimmer tubulin mix (1.5 mg ml-!, 5% rhodamine 
labelled) followed by stabilization with 201M Taxol. The chamber was first per- 
fused with Klp98A-GFP-PC (2.9 1M) then passivated with PLL-PEG as above. 
Polarity-marked Taxol-stabilized microtubules were then injected and let to adhere 
to Klp98A for 5 min. The chamber was then washed with two chamber volumes 
of imaging buffer enriched with 20|1M Taxol then imaged in the same buffer. As 
seen in Fig. 1c, the minus-end (short) is leading in these gliding assays, indicating 
that K]p98A is a plus-end motor. 

For motility of Klp98A-bound Qdots on antiparallel arrays of microtubules, 
antiparallel bundles were generated by incubating 50 nM GMPPCP microtubules 
(5% rhodamine-labelled) with 6.5nM of GFP-MAP65-1'? for 5 min at room 
temperature. These bundles were injected into the chamber and moving KIp98A- 
bound Qdots were observed as before using a 561 nm laser to excite rhodamine 
and a 405 nm laser to excite the Qdots 605. Due to the excess of KIp98A-GFP-PC 
over GBP-biotin in this assay, it is likely that all available GFP-binding sites of the 
Qdots are saturated, thus the presence of GFP-tagged MAP65-1 is not an issue. 

For the analysis of the frequency at which Qdots change direction, we only 
considered antiparallel overlaps composed of two microtubules. We first identi- 
fied pauses in the motility of Qdots (a pause is defined by a Qdot immobile for 
at least three consecutive frames, which corresponds to 0.9s). Then we scored the 
incidence of changes of direction after a pause, in order to compute the frequency 
of direction changes. 

Liposome flotation assay. Liposome flotation assays were performed as 
described*® with the following modifications. Small unilamellar vesicles (SUVs) 
were prepared by N. Chiaruttini in BRB80 buffer by sonication in a water bath 
with several lipid mixtures: DOPC:DOPS 90:10; DOPC:DOPS:PI(3)P 80:10:10; 
DOPC:DOPS:PI(4)P 80:10:10 and DOPC:DOPS:PI(5)P 80:10:10. All lipid mix- 
tures were doped with 0.6% rhodamine phosphatidylethanolamine (PE). 7011 of 
SUVs (1 mg ml!) were incubated with 5 11 KIp98A-GFP-PC (0.05 mg ml!) for 
30 min at room temperature. Then 5011 of 2.5 M sucrose in BRB80 was added and 
gently mixed. 100,1L of this solution was poured into a polyallomer tube (Beckman 
Coulter), and then overlaid with 100 1L of 0.75 M Sucrose in BRB80 then with 
20\1L of BRB80. This discontinuous sucrose gradient was then ultracentrifuged 
at 100,000 r-p.m. for 20 min in a TLA 100.4 rotor (Beckman Coulter) at 25°C with 
acceleration and deceleration settings set to level 5. The top 50 1] of the gradient, 
referred to as the ‘floating fraction, was subsequently collected and liposome recov- 
ery was quantified by measuring rhodamine fluorescence using a Spectramax I3 
plate reader (Molecular Devices). Equal amounts of recovered SUVs were then 
loaded onto a SDS-PAGE gel followed by western blot against the PC tag to analyse 
protein co-flotation with the SUVs. As controls, we also loaded samples devoid 
of liposomes as well as the input before centrifugation (Extended Data Fig. 1f). 
Scanning electron microscopy (SEM). Flies were euthanized by exposure to 
diethyl ether for 20 min, then mounted on SEM holders using double-sided carbon 
tape (Electron Microscopy Sciences) and subsequently treated with a gold sput- 
ter coater (JFC-1200, JEOL). Imaging was performed using a JEOL JSM-6510LV 
scanning electron microscope operating in high-vacuum mode using a working 
distance of 10mm and an acceleration of 10kV. Alternatively, for Extended Data 
Fig. 3a, imaging was performed using a JEOL 7600F scanning electron microscope 
using a working distance of 25mm and an acceleration of 5 kV. 

Rationale and quantification of the Neur and Numb phenotypes. Rationale. 
Two endocytic factors play major, independent roles during asymmetric Notch 
signalling in the SOP: Neuralized and Numb (reviewed in ref. 8). In Neuralized 
mutants, cells in the lineage become neurons and, conversely, in Numb mutants 
they become sockets. It has previously been shown that Neuralized complete loss 
of function causes a full conversion of all the SOP lineage into neurons leading to 
a bald notum cuticle™®. However, a partial depletion of Neuralized in the centre 
of the notum (pnr > neur®“‘) allows many sensory organs to perform asymmetric 
cell fate assignation and to develop, as in wild type, into structures containing 
at least the two external cells (shaft and socket; Fig. 1i, j, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). 

Klp98A mutants reveal that the lineages which generated bristles in pnr > 
neur®\“' need KIp98A function to perform asymmetric cell fate assignation: 
in Klp98A~, pnr > neur®“' double mutants, these lineages failed to perform 
asymmetric signalling, causing the notum to be largely bald (Fig. 1i, j, Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b). This was confirmed with two independent Klp98A mutants. 
Conversely, these two different Klp98A mutant conditions in combination with 
three alternative hypomorphic mutant conditions for Numb (NumbS“/Numb?, 
NumbS“/Numb* or pnr-gal4 driving Numb®®“’) all show a strong suppres- 
sion (by half) of the multiple socket phenotype diagnostic of Numb mutants” 
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(Extended Data Fig. 3d-f). All together, these experiments demonstrate the role 
of Klp98A motility in Notch signalling. 

Quantification. To quantify these cell-fate phenotypes in the SOP lineage in 
Neuralized®N“' mutants (Fig. li, j and Extended Data Fig. 3a, b), we manually 
scored in each genotype the number of organs within the region between the left 
and right pairs of dorso-central macrochaetes (which corresponds to the panier 
expression region) at the dissecting scope or on SEM images. To focus on line- 
age specification phenotypes generated by cell-fate specification failures in the 
SOP division, we scored lineages which generated organs composed of one-shaft/ 
one-socket or two-shafts. In these organs, the SOP division seems to have been 
normal and thereby generated a pIIa (and a pIlb cell). “Tufts, which are character- 
istic of neuralized mutant phenotype, could be caused by SOP specification defects 
and were therefore excluded from the analysis. 

We verified that the absence of lineages generating bristles in the pnr > neur®\“, 
Klp98A“*/Klp98A““” double mutant conditions are not due to an earlier, SOP 
specification problem. The question is whether, in the double mutant condition, the 
notum is bald because SOPs were specified and the lineage has all been converted 
into neurons or, alternatively, whether SOPs were not specified in the first place. 
Immunostaining with a neural specific marker (elav) confirmed that, below the 
bald cuticle, clusters of elav-positive neurons are present like in the control animals 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c). 

To quantify cell-fate phenotypes in the SOP lineage in Numb mutants (Extended 

Data Fig. 3d-f), we manually scored on SEM images the number of organs showing 
multiple sockets (that is, Notch gain-of-function phenotype) in the dorsal-most 
region of the notum (between the left and right pairs of dorsocentral bristles) 
both in mutant and control flies and calculated the percentage of affected organs 
in each genotype. 
Flurescence lifetime imaging microscopy (FLIM). Lifetime imaging of 
GFP-Patronin was performed on a setup composed of an Olympus [X81 
stand, a 60x NA 1.42 oil objective, a FV1000 confocal scanner head and time- 
correlated single-photon counting (TCSPC) hardware from Picoquant. 
Illumination was achieved with a pulsed 485 nm laser (Picoquant) operating at 40 
Mhz, and detection was performed on a gated PMA hybrid 40 detector (Picoquant) 
behind a 520/35 nm bandpass filter (Semrock). Data analysis was performed using 
SymPhotime 2.0 software (Picoquant). GFP fluorescence lifetime was fitted to a 
dual exponential model after deconvolution for the instrument response func- 
tion (measured using fluorescein in the presence of saturating potassium iodine). 
The lifetime reported in images and graphs corresponds to the intensity-weighted 
average lifetime. 

To measure the lifetime of GFP, we incubated 1011 of TALON beads (Clontech) 
with 37.5 1g of purified His-GFP (see protein purification) in 10,1] clone 8 medium 
for 3h at room temperature. After two washes in Clone 8 medium, we mounted the 
beads on a coverslip in 50,11 clone 8 and measured the intensity-weighted average 
lifetime in a region of interest (ROI) encompassing each bead by FLIM, followed 
by averaging over several beads. 

Similarly, to measure the lifetime of GFP in conditions where 100% of the mol- 
ecules are bound to the GFP-nanobody (GBP), we incubated 10 11 streptavidin 
beads (GE healthcare) with 18 1g of biotinylated GBP (see Antibodies) for 10 min 
at room temperature. After extensive washing of unbound GBP, the resulting GBP- 
bound beads were incubated with 37.5 1g of purified His-GFP in 10,11 clone 8 
medium for 3 h at room temperature. After two washes in clone 8 medium, the 
lifetime of GBP-bound GFP was measured as above. Alternatively, we used GFP- 
trap beads from Chromoteck, in which the GBP is directly cross-linked to beads. 
This gave similar values of increased GFP lifetime: 7 = 2.627 + 0.006 ns; n= 15 
for the GBP-biotin/Streptavidin beads versus T = 2.678 + 0.004 ns; n = 10 for the 
GFP-Trap beads (GBP-free GFP has a lifetime of T= 2.531 + 0.003 ns; n = 29). 
Please note that for all FLIM measurements, either of purified GFP in vitro or 
of GFP-Patronin fusion in the fly, the term GFP refers to the enhanced GFP 
variant (eGFP). 

Fluorescence recovery after photobleaching (FRAP). FRAP of GFP-Patronin 
(Extended Data Fig. 9e) was performed on the 3i Marianas spinning disk 
setup described above (63x NA 1.4 oil objective) equipped with a Micropoint 
Photomanipulation hardware driven by Slidebook 6.0. A region of interest (ROI) 
was drawn onto half of the mitotic spindle, bleached, and recovery was monitored 
by spinning disk confocal imaging at a frame-rate of 14.3 Hz (50 ms exposure, 
20 ms transfer time). Owing to the fast recovery of GFP-Patronin (timescale of few 
seconds), recovery was monitored in 2D (that is, one z plane) to maximize frame-rate. 

FRAP movies were processed as follows: signal background was first removed 
homogenously using a ROI outside the cell as a reference, then, bleaching was 
corrected homogenously using the first frame as a reference. GFP—Patronin signal 
within the bleached ROI was then integrated overtime. Intensity was then normal- 
ized using the formula: 
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I(t) = Tpostbleach 


Iprebleach _ Ipostbleach 


Thorm(t) = 


With I(t), the integrated intensity at time point t; Ipostbleach» the intensity just after 
bleaching, and Jprebleach the intensity before bleaching (averaged over five time 
points). 

Normalized intensity was then fitted to the equation: 


Tnorm(t) = A(1 — e~'7) 


In this equation, A corresponds to the immobile fraction, the half-time of recov- 


—In(0.5) 


ery is provided by to.5 = and 7 is an estimate of the ko of GFP-Patronin 


for mitotic spindle microtubules (assuming that diffusion is faster than binding/ 
unbinding kinetics). Averaging the values of A, fo.5, and kor for each curve gave 
similar results than the values obtained by fitting the average recovery: 
A=0.90£0.01, fo5=1.3£0.1s and ko=0.53 + 0.0381, n=11 for average of the 
individual fits versus A = 0.89 + 0.02, fo. 5 = 1.310.038 and k,g@=0.53+0.01s 1 
for fit of the average curve (95% confidence intervals). 

Image analysis. Unless otherwise specified, image analysis was performed using 
custom codes written for ImageJ and Matlab (Mathworks), available on request. 
For representation purposes, intensity was sometimes colour-coded using the 
Rainbow or the Red Hot lookup tables in ImageJ. Videos were edited using Adobe 
Premiere Pro CS6. 

Co-localization. To automatically measure the co-localization between iDeltag9 
and GFP-Sara (Extended Data Fig. 2), as well as the co-localization between 
Klp98A-mCherry and various early endosome markers (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d), 
we developed a custom object-based method to determine the percentage of 
co-localization of signals detected in two different channels. Indeed, the fact the 
membrane of endosomes is organized as a mosaic of domains®*°* implies that 
the corresponding signals only partially overlap, which explain why classical 
co-localization methods relying on intensity correlation coefficients perform 
poorly in the case of endosomes. On the other hand, object-based methods rely 
on the segmentation of the signals in both channels followed by the measurements 
of the distances between all the objects: two objects are considered co-localized 
if the distance between their fluorescence centroid is below a certain threshold 
Pret (ref. 59). 

Current endosome segmentation methods rely on an intensity threshold for 
the fluorescent signal*®. This is problematic when the signal intensity in differ- 
ent endosomes is heterogeneous (that is, to take dim endosomes into account, 
bright endosomes are over-segmented, and vice-versa). To avoid this issue, we 
adapted to 3D a threshold-free method for endosome segmentation, which is 
based on Gaussian fitting. In brief, signal-positive particles in both channels are 
first detected in 2D in each z plane by a 2D Gaussian fitting algorithm®, which 
does not rely on an intensity threshold, but rather on the fact that particles are 
characterized by fluorescent signals with a spatial Gaussian distribution with an 
offset which correspond to the local background. Then, the particles detected 
in each plane (2D), but corresponding to the same object in 3D, are connected 
based on the point spread function (PSF) of the microscope. From this, the 3D 
coordinates of the centroid of fluorescence of all the particle is determined in 
each channel. 

Once this automated detection (‘segmentation’) has been performed in the two 

channels, the distance d4z between all particles in 3D in the two channels (A and B) 
are computed and compared to a reference distance reg. If dag < Tres the particles 
detected in the two channels do co-localize. 
When considering 2D data, r;ef is routinely set to be the lateral resolution of 
the microscope resol,, (ref. 59). However, in 3D, since the axial (resol,) and lateral 
(resol,,) resolutions of the microscope are not equal, the reference distance ryer has 
to take into account the relative position of the two particles in 3D. For instance, if 
the two particles are on the same z plane, then rrer has to be resol,y and conversely, 
if the two particles are on different z planes, but have identical x and y coordinates, 
then ref has to be resol,. Following a method implemented by Cordeliéres and Bolte 
in the ImageJ plugin JACop 2.0 (ref. 59), we calculated r;er for the 3D problem using 
the following equations: 


® = arccos (8 = *a) and 
(xg xa)? + O73 7 yy 
© = arccos (25 — 2a) 


(xp — xa)? + (Vg — 34)? + (28 — Za)? 


Tref = | (resolyy sinO cos®)* + (resol, sin© sin®)* + (resol, cosO )? 
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Here, x4, ya, Za and xg, yg, Zp are the 3D coordinates of particles in channel A and 
B, respectively, and resol, and resol, correspond to the lateral and axial resolutions 
of the microscope, respectively. For our analysis, we measured resol, =0.9 1m and 
resolxy=0.32|1m using 0.2-|1m TetraSpeck beads from Invitrogen. 

Once all the particles have been detected and their co-localization state 
addressed (that is, dag < rye), we measured the percentage of co-localization as 
the fraction of the total signal contained in particles that do co-localize, namely: 


>> intensity of colocalizing particles 


Per cent of colocalization = x 100 


>> intensity of total particles 


This measurement was then averaged between cells and compared between gen- 
otypes. Similar values of the percentage of co-localization were obtained if the 
fraction of co-localizing particles rather than the fraction of total intensity was 
considered (data not shown). 

Since much of the signal of YFP-Rab11 at endogenous levels is lost upon fixa- 
tion in our conditions, we measured the co-localization between Klp98-mCherry 
and YFP-Rab11 in living samples. We thus acquired only single planes and applied 
the algorithm describe above in 2D, considering ryef=resoly. 

Mean square displacement analysis of endosome tracks. All endosome tracks 
were recorded with a time interval of 12s between frames. For each endosome 
track, a mean square displacement (MSD) analysis was performed using the 
MATLAB plugin MSD Analyser“. In brief, for each endosome track in data sets 
of different conditions, the MSD of segments of increasing duration (delay time t) 
was computed (MSD(t) = ((Ax)”) + ((Ay)*) to obtain Extended Data Fig. 4a for 
wild type (103 tracks) and Extended Data Fig. 4b for KIp98A~ (158 tracks). The 
‘weighted mean of all individual MSD traces in each condition was then computed 


as described®!: Weighted mean MSD(t) = Siaeea where nis the number 


i=0Wi 

of tracks, MSD((t) corresponds to the MSD value of the endosome track i for the 
delay time t, and w; to the number of points averaged to compute MSD((t) 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b, black curve). Note that the 
weighted mean gives more weight to MSD curves that have greater certainty. 

We fitted two fit functions to the measured weighted MSD of endosomes as a 
function of delay time: (i) motion with an average velocity v and a diffusive com- 
ponent with a diffusion D (diffusion + directed motion), which is captured by 
MSD(t) = 4Dt + vt; and (ii) simple diffusion, captured by MSD(t) = 4Dt. 

While simple diffusion (that is, MSD(t) = 4Dt) captures well the motion of 
Klp98A~ endosomes (R? = 0.999; D = (2.04 + 0.02) x 10° 31m?s~!; Extended Data 
Fig. 4c, 95% confidence interval), it poorly fits the data when considering 
the motion of wild-type endosomes (R? = 0.8). This indicates that KIp98A is 
essential for the directed motility of endosomes beyond diffusion, as seen in 
wild type. Indeed, the ‘diffusion + directed motion’ fit function (that is, 
MSD(t) = 4Dt + vt) fits well the wild-type data (R’? = 0.99; Extended Data 
Fig. 4c). This fit provides an estimate for v= (5.75 £0.12) x 10-,1ms_1, while 
confirming the diffusion coefficient (D = (1.83 + 0.13) x 1077 um? s~}; 95% con- 
fidence interval) observed in Klp98A~ conditions. Furthermore, the ‘diffusion + 
directed motion fit function fits the Klp98A~ data well (R’ = 0.999) only for very 
low values of v (v= (0.3 £0.5) x 1073 ,4ms~!; D= (2.11 £0.04) x 1073 jum? s~}; 95% 
confidence interval), confirming that most of the directed motion of wild-type 
endosomes is mediated by Klp98A motor function. 

Since endosomes in Klp98A~ mutants display simple diffusion, we used this 
mutant condition to independently evaluate the diffusion coefficient of endosomes 


by measuring the variance of the histograms of instantaneous speed = and a in 
t t 

both x and y dimensions. Indeed simple diffusion along the x axis is described by 

D, = oa (ref. 61), where o; is the variance of the instantaneous speed over the 


x axis and A, is the frame-rate (here A,;= 12s). A corresponding expression applies 
to the y axis. This provided an estimate of D,=0.0024|1m? s! (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d) and D, = 0.0023 1m? s~! (Extended Data Fig. 4e), confirming the results 
of the MSD analysis above. 
Spatio-temporal registration of movies. In this work, we used spatio-temporal 
registration of movies to generate a spatio-temporal endosome density plot during 
SOP division (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 7a). We also used this spatio-temporal 
registration to obtain a density plot of different microtubule markers to study the 
asymmetry of the spindle (Fig. 3a, b, Extended Data Figs 5, 6 and Supplementary 
Video 6). In addition, time registration allowed us to average data coming from 
several video data sets (Figs 1f, 3e and Extended Data Figs 2i, 4x and 7f), but 
also to compare the timing in different figure panels (for instance Figs 1f, 3e and 
Extended Data Fig. 2i) 

Spatial registration was performed by defining the centre of the central spindle 
as monitored by the Pavarotti fluorescent signal, which is also used to estab- 
lish a Cartesian system of coordinates with respect to which all the other signals 


(including endosome tracks and density of microtubule markers) are referred. 
Time registration capitalizes in the stereotypic dynamics of Pavarotti contraction 
which allowed us to align the timing of our data set of videos (Extended Data 
Fig. 4q-s). In figure panels where data sets have been registered in time, we have 
set registered time =0 to the onset of anaphase B (that is, when the Pavarotti signal 
starts to constrict, see Extended Data Fig. 4r). 

Spatial registration (reference frame tracking). A custom code in Image] (avail- 
able upon request) was generated to segment the Pavarotti signal over time. This 
allowed us to track the Cartesian reference frame of the central spindle, defined by 
an origin and two axes (x and y, where the y axis is aligned with the division plane; 
Fig. 2a, b, Supplementary Video 3). The orientation of the x axis is defined to be 
anterior to posterior (plIb to pIIa) and was determined by automatic tracking of 
the mRFP-Pon signal at the anterior cortex of the SOP. 

In brief, the 3D stack of confocal slices in the Pavarotti channel (GFP- 
or mCherry-Pavarotti; 31m deep, Az=0.5 1m) is projected (maximum- 
intensity projection), then the Pavarotti-positive region is fitted by an ellipse 
after semi-automated thresholding. The long axis of the ellipse defines the 
y axis of the reference frame described above and the short axis, the x axis 
(see Fig. 2a). The length of the Pavarotti-positive region along each axis is 
determined by taking the full-width half-maximum (FWHM) of the Pavarotti 
signal along the two axes. For each time point, five parameters are measured: 
Pavarotti width (PW, size of the Pavarotti-positive region along the y axis); 
Pavarotti length (PL, size along the x axis); x. and y,, the 2D coordinates (with 
respect to the top/left corner of the image) of the position of the origin C of 
the central spindle reference frame and a, the angle defined by the x axis of 
this reference frame and the image horizontal axis (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 
The anterior to posterior orientation of the x axis was determined by detecting 
the position of the fluorescence centroid of mRFP-Pon signal after manual 
thresholding. 

To evaluate the accuracy of our central spindle tracking method, we applied 

this tracking code on movies of PFA-fixed fly nota acquired in identical imaging 
conditions. We calculated the deviation from the mean value of the different 
parameters (x,, y. and a) obtained from these movies of fixed material. We consid- 
ered the FWHM of the histogram of these deviations as estimates for the accuracy 
of the parameters (Extended Data Fig. 4g, h, i). This analysis gave an estimated 
accuracy for x,, y. and a of 49 nm, 52 nm and 2.4°, respectively. 
Temporal registration (PW alignment). Since the temporal profile of the shrink- 
ing Pavarotti width (PW) is stereotypic from cell to cell, we used it to register 
videos in time. For each cell, we plotted the temporal dynamics PWeel)(t) together 
with that of a reference cell (PWyer(t); Extended Data Fig. 40). This reference cell 
video was arbitrarily chosen as one that spanned from anaphase to cytokinesis, the 
relevant phases for this work. 

We then determined the time delay 7, that needs to be applied to the 
cell of interest to minimize the difference, in absolute value, between the two 
Pavarotti temporal profiles (APav), that is, find the 7.1 for which 


APav( Teel!) = vee |PWeeu(t + Teel) — PWrer(t)| is minimum (Extended Data 
Fig. 40, p). We then set the initial time of each movie to be equal to Te thereby 


registering all the movies into an ‘absolute time frame. As expected, the registered 
PW curves collapsed (R? = 0.93) if plotted all together (Extended Data Fig. 4q-s). 
Importantly, the registered PL curves (Pavarotti size along the x axis), which were 
not used in the registration process and is a parameter independent of PW con- 
traction, also collapsed (R? = 0.8; Extended Data Fig. 4t-v), validating our time 
registration method. 

In a fewcases where the Pavarotti signal was not recorded in the video (Fig. 3e, 
for instance), we used instead the contraction of the Jupiter signal over the y axis 
as a reference. Since Jupiter is excluded from the region where Pavarotti is (Fig. 3a), 
the absence of Jupiter (‘Jupiter gap, defined as a FWHM) can be used as a proxy 
of the Pavarotti region. Extended Data Fig. 4w shows that the contraction of the 
Jupiter gap follows that of Pavarotti, thus either marker can be used to register 
data sets in time. 

Importantly, the contraction of Pavarotti/Jupiter is unaffected in Patronin deple- 
tion, KIp10A depletion and Klp98A mutants (Extended Data Fig. 4x), thus enabling 
temporal registration of videos acquired in these genetic backgrounds relative to 
control (Fig. 3e, h and Extended Data Fig. 7f). 

Image averaging. To generate average videos (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b 
and Supplementary Video 6) the Pavarotti tracking data was used to rotate and 
translate each image to display them in a common spatial reference frame, the 
centre of which is the centre of the central spindle and whose x axis is horizontal. 
In order to minimize rotation artefacts, rotation was performed with bicubic 
interpolation after image scaling by a factor of 4 (without interpolation). After 
time registration, frames corresponding to each time point were processed by 
performing homogenous background subtraction and signal normalization 
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(to the brightest pixel). Finally, spatio-temporally registered videos corresponding 
to different cells were averaged to generate the ‘average video. All these oper- 
ations were performed on z-projected images generated by signal integration 
over the entire volume of the spindle (sum projection, 121m total, Az=0.51m). 
Images presented in Fig. 3a correspond to late cytokinesis (~600s registered time, 
see Extended Data Fig. 4r). 

Images of fixed samples (Extended Data Figs 5d-i, 6d-f) were obtained shortly 

before abscission, when PW and PL (Pavarotti size along y and x axes) do not 
change much (registered time > 600s, Extended Data Fig. 4r) and therefore our 
time registration method (which relies on PW dynamics) cannot be applied any- 
more. At this stage, we thus used tubulin or Ac-tubulin stainings that had the 
characteristic ‘8’ shape pattern of late mitotic spindles. For spatial registration, 
we capitalized on the fact that late spindles have a well-defined elongated 8 shape, 
allowing image alignment by cross-correlation with a reference image, as used 
in structure determination from single-particle electron microscopy data”. All 
these operations were performed on z-projected images (sum projection, 61m 
total, Az=0.27 1m). 
Quantification of endosome recruitment to the central spindle. To generate 
kymographs of endosome recruitment to the central spindle (Fig. 1g), we used 
the Pavarotti tracking data to rotate and translate each frame (as above for video 
averaging, but using maximum intensity z projection in this case). Then each 
frame was y-projected onto its horizontal x axis and the y-projected movie was 
displayed as a kymograph. 

To measure endosome recruitment to the central spindle (Fig. 1f, Extended Data 

Figs 2i and 7f), we used the Pavarotti tracking data to measure the iDeltago signal 
in the central spindle region over time. To quantify the iDeltaay signal, images were 
z-projected (sum projection) after homogeneous background subtraction using a 
region of the cell devoid of endosomes. This z projection was then segmented using 
a constant manual threshold to identify the endosomes and the iDeltaz9 inten- 
sity signal was integrated within the segmented endosomal regions. The iDeltay9 
intensity signal was measured both in the central spindle region and the entire cell 
including the central spindle. The central spindle region was operationally defined 
on the x axis as a 2\m region centred at the centroid of the Pavarotti region. The 
central-spindle-associated signal was then expressed as a percentage of the total 
signal present in the cell. The Pavarotti tracking data was also used for precise time 
registration of these movies. 
Endosome tracking and reference frame change. Endosome tracking was 
performed using a custom Matlab code. In brief, the 3D stack containing the 
iDeltaz-Atto647N signal (31m deep, Az=0.5|1m) was z projected (maximum- 
intensity projection). Particles were detected using a 2D Gaussian fitting algorithm, 
then tracked using a modified Vogel algorithm, as previously described®. Tracks 
were rendered using the ImageJ plugin mTrackJ™. 

To evaluate the accuracy of our endosome tracking method, we applied this 
tracking code on movies of PFA-fixed fly nota acquired in identical imaging con- 
ditions. As an estimate of average accuracy of their position with respect to the 
image frame (x, y), we calculated the FWHM of their distribution in this fixed 
material (Extended Data Fig. 4j-1). This analysis showed a positional accuracy of 
57 nm along the x axis and 53 nm along the y axis. As expected, we found that this 
measured positional accuracy decreases with the signal-to-noise (SNR) ratio of 
the particle considered (Extended Data Fig. 4m) and we thus excluded from the 
analysis all the particles displaying a SNR <15. The SNR of a diffraction limited 

I 
I+07 
of the spot and a is the standard deviation of the local background™. Importantly, 
due to the very high photostability of our Atto-647N anti-Delta probe, the SNR 
ratio of endosomes, and thus their positional accuracy, does not vary significantly 
over time (Extended Data Fig. 4n). 

Once we have determined the position of the tracked endosomes with respect 
to the reference frame of the image, we then expressed these coordinates into the 
Pavarotti Cartesian frame defined above. We did this in order to refer the motility 
of the endosomes with respect to the relevant structure: the Pavarotti-positive 


object is defined as , where J is the intensity collected at the brightest pixel 


central spindle. If the endosome has the coordinates |*| in the image reference 


J 
frame, then - corresponds to its coordinates in the central spindle reference 


y 
: é x ’ 
frame. The central spindle reference frame is centred at|" “| and oriented at an angle 


Cc 


a (see above) with respect to the image reference frame (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 
The coordinates in both reference frames are related by 


xt) 


y! 


cos(a) sin(a) | [x —x¢ 


y-9, () 


—sin(a) cos(a) 


The precision of x’ and y’ thus depends on the relative precision of x, x, y, ye and 
a. The variation of x’ relative to x, x,, y, ye and a is as follows 
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dx’ = 


dx, (2) 


In equation (1) we have x’ = cos(a)(x — x.) + sin(a)(y—y,) so equation (2) 
becomes: 


dx’= cos(a)(dx — dx.) + sin(a) (dy — dy.) 
+ [cos(a)(y — y.) — sin(a) (x — x-)]da 


Since errors are independent, an upper estimate of the accuracy of x’ (worst case 
scenario) is thus: 


(3) 


dx! = |cos(a)|(dx + dx-) + |sin(a)|(dy+ dy.) (4) 
+ |cos(a)(y— y.) — sin(a) (x — x¢)|da 


We considered an experimental data set of x, x, y, ye and a from a collection of 
263 data points corresponding to endosome tracks close to the Pavarotti centroid, 
as well as the estimated accuracy by tracking endosomes and central spindles in 
fixed material described above (dx =57 nm, dy =53nm, da =2.4° (0.042 rad), 
dx,=49nm and dy, =52nm; Extended Data Fig. 4g-1). Using this data to input into 
equation (4), we obtained an upper bound for the average accuracy of dx’ = 166nm 
in the x axis, the axis relevant to the motility of endosomes on the central spindle 
microtubules. Note that the bidirectional movements that we observed at the cen- 
tral spindle (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 4y) are in the micrometre range, which 
is therefore one order of magnitude larger than the accuracy of our measurements. 
Endosome track analysis. To generate spatio-temporal endosome density plots 
from our data set of endosome tracks (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 7a), we 
binned the data (time bins = 10s and space bins = 0.51m), counted the number 
of tracks present in each bin and displayed this information as kymograph-type 
of image and applied the Red Hot lookup table. 

For residence time measurements (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e), subsets of 101 
tracks for control and 30 for Patronin RNAi (‘high-quality tracks, see also below) 
were selected after gap correction by manual inspection, if necessary (see Extended 
Data Fig. 4y for examples). Tracks were selected (i) to be long enough (200 time 
points on average, thereby allowing to determine residence time); (ii) to display low 
motility on the y axis (indicating endosomal motility on the central spindle micro- 
tubules; Fig. 2.f); and (iii) to contain at least one bidirectional motility event on the 
central spindle (that is, side-change event). We defined a side-change event as an 
event where an endosome is moving from the pIIa to the plIb side of the spindle (or 
vice versa), that is, when the x coordinate of the moving endosome changes sign. On 
average, in our selected data, we observed 9 + 1 side changes per track, which allow 
determination of the average residence time on each side of the central spindle. 

Residence time of endosomes on each side of the spindle was measured as follows. 
After detection of side-change events, the time spent by endosomes in each side of 
the spindle between these events was computed. Owing to the 166 nm precision of 
our tracks within the central spindle frame (see above), we excluded from this analy- 
sis the segments of the tracks between x= —83 nm and x= +83 nm, but the result did 
not qualitatively change if this region is considered in the analysis (data not shown). 

To measure the velocity of microtubule-based-motility, we manually selected 

segments within our track data where the orientation of movement in the x axis 
was occurring prominently in one direction for at least ten time points. These 
segments are referred to as ‘strides. For each selected stride, we plotted x position 
versus time and performed a linear fit to estimate the velocity of the stride. This 
gave us an estimate of v=0.173+0.007,1ms 1. 
Measurement of kog;, kon and transport run length of endosomes for micro- 
tubules. To measure the off-rate (kos) of endosomes from microtubules at the 
central spindle, we first automatically detected, on our central spindle tracks, which 
segments within the tracks correspond to events of transport on microtubules 
(‘transport segment’). We performed this track analysis on the subset of 101 con- 
trol high-quality tracks (see above and Extended Data Fig. 10b for an example). 
The analysis is based on the study of the properties of each step (the displacement 
between two frames) and the correlation between successive steps. 

We operationally defined a transport segment using three criteria. 

(i) Instantaneous speed in each of the steps in the transport segment must be 
higher than 0.15,1ms~!. Since the velocity of microtubule-based-motility in vivo 
is v=0.173ms_|, the diffusion coefficient is low and the frame rate is high (see 
below), this threshold decreases considerably the probability of incorrectly identi- 
fying a step of diffusion as a transport step. Two additional criteria help decreasing 
further this probability. 

(ii) Segments must last for at least two consecutive steps (three frames). 

(iii) The orientation of the movement must be the same for all the steps in a 
transport segment. These two additional criteria make negligible the probabil- 
ity of incorrectly identifying a diffusion segment (a segment composed only of 
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diffusive steps) as a transport segment. Indeed, the probability that a rare fast 
step of diffusion is followed by yet another rare fast step in the same orientation 
is extremely low. 

We actually estimated by performing stochastic simulations (not shown) that, 
with our measured value D = 0.0021 + 0.0001 1m? s~! and for the fastest frame 
rate used (1.4 Hz), the probability of incorrectly identifying a diffusion-segment 
as a transport-segment is about 1 x 10° 7. We found koir=0.90 + 0.06 s-! from 
exponential fits of the distribution of the duration of transport segments (95% 
confidence interval; see Extended Data Fig. 10c). 

To estimate ko,p, we considered the track segments in between transport seg- 
ments which we defined operationally as diffusion segments. We then found 
konp = 0.05 + 0.01 s~! (95% confidence interval; Extended Data Fig. 10d). Note 
that, since we analyse the tracks regardless of their position within the central 
spindle, the value of the measured kn is an average of values for different micro- 
tubule densities (that is, konp = kon(p, + Pp)/2)- 

Extended Data Fig. 10e shows the distribution of run lengths in the trans- 
port-state. To estimate the characteristic run length for the transport state, we 
used the method described by Thorn and Vale (ref. 65). In brief, we determined 
the cumulative distribution P(x) of the transport run lengths x (that is, the fraction 
of run lengths shorter than a given run length). We then fitted the observed cumu- 


x-xX 
lative distribution P(x) to the corresponding equation P(x) = 1 — ea for x > Xo, 
where xo = 0.4m is the lower limit of runs included in the fit (x < xp corresponds 
to short runs, which are not measured with great accuracy and are thereby excluded 
from the analysis). The characteristic transport run length is \=0.31+0.01,1m 
(R? =0.98; 95% confidence interval). 

The advantage of the Thorn and Vale procedure is that it allows us to fit the data 
directly without data binning. Indeed, it has been shown that performing the expo- 
nential fit directly on the binned run length distribution (like in Extended Data 
Fig. 10e) yields characteristic run lengths that depend strongly on the size of the bins. 
Measurement of iDeltaz) asymmetry. iDeltaz) asymmetry was measured at late 
stages of cytokinesis when all endosomes had departed from the central spin- 
dle, and iDeltaz) asymmetry had reached its maximum (~600s in registered 
time, see Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 2i). Asymmetry was measured as fol- 
lows. Endosomes were first detected by using the 2D Gaussian fitting algorithm 
described above. For all data sets, the same minimal fluorescence signal above local 
background was imposed to detect bona fide endosomes. Total intensity was then 
integrated for each endosomes, with the local background determined by Gaussian 
fitting subtracted. The pIIa and the pIlb cells were then segmented manually using 
the Pon channel as a reference. Finally, endosomes were assigned based on their 
coordinates to the segmented pla or the pIIb regions. The total endosomal signal 
for each daughter cell was subsequently computed. The percentage of iDeltago in 
the pIIa daughter cell was then calculated as: 


Percentage of iDeltazo in pHa 
iDeltaz9 intensity pla 


100 


x 
iDeltago intensity plla+iDeltaz9 intensity pIIb 


We measured the percentage of iDeltay signal in the pIJa daughter cell rather than 
the ratio of signal between the two cells (pIIa:pIIb) since our automatic detection 
method sometimes did not detect any particles in one of the two daughter cell, 
leading to a pIla:pIIb ratio of 0 or infinity. 

Importantly, the iDeltaz9 asymmetries measured by this method were almost 
identical to results obtained with our previous method based on a 3D signal inte- 
gration after manual background subtraction and thresholding”? (data not 
shown). In addition, the iDeltaz) asymmetry measured by this method was simi- 
lar if endosome numbers or area were considered instead of endosome intensity 
(data not shown). 

For correlative measurements of spindle asymmetry versus iDeltazy endosome 
asymmetry, and exploration of conditions where spindle asymmetry is inverted 
(Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 10), we rather plotted the ratio of iDeltazo in pIla, 
which is calculated as: 


iDeltazo intensity pla 


Ratio of iDeltago in pIla= 
iDeltazo intensity pIla + iDeltazo intensity pIIb 

Measurement of spindle asymmetry in anaphase. In this work, we measured 
spindle asymmetry by two methods: the ‘pseudo-line-scam’ method and the 
‘segmentation method (illustrated in Extended Data Fig. 5c). Both methods gave 
similar results in live material (Extended Data Fig. 5c corresponding to the samples 
displayed in Fig. 3a) and in fixed samples (Extended Data Fig. 5h, i). Unless stated 
otherwise, the pseudo-line-scan method was used. 

Pseudo-line-scan method. For measurements of spindle asymmetry on live mate- 
rial (Fig. 3b, e), we first projected z stacks containing the entire central spindle 
(6.1m depth, Az=0.5|1m) using sum-intensity projection. We then segmented 


the Pavarotti signal as described above (see spatio-temporal registration), which 
defined x/y axes of the spindle, as well as PW (Fig. 2a). Jupiter-GFP, GFP-Patronin 
or SiR-tubulin signal intensity was then measured along the x axis upon signal 
integration over the y axis within a region of interest (ROI) centred on the Pavarotti 
region centroid. This measurement thus conceptually resembles a line scan along 
the x axis of the spindle, but a rectangular ROI, rather than a line, is considered 
(ROI dimensions: 101m on the x axis and PW on the y axis). The signal intensity 
over the x axis determined this way displays two peaks: one in plla, one in plIb, 
see Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 5c. This reflects the facts that these signals are 
excluded (at least in part) from the Pavarotti region in the middle of the central 
spindle (see Fig. 2a). We then measured the value of each peak and subtracted the 
local background (average background was determined from five pixels adjacent 
to the spindle). Central spindle asymmetry was computed as the enrichment of the 
density of the marker in the pIlb relative to the pIla according to 


Signal enrichment in pIIb 


__ peak intensity pIIb — peak intensity pIIa 100 
peak intensity pHa 


Importantly, results were almost identical if a maximum intensity projection 
was used instead of a sum-intensity projection, and if microtubule density was 
measured along a line scan with a 1 pixel width instead of the entire width of the 
spindle by using the ROI, suggesting that spindle asymmetry is invariant along 
the y axis (data not shown). 

For measurement of spindle asymmetry on live material (Fig. 3e), we meas- 
ured this marker enrichment in pIIb at each time point and subsequently aver- 
aged these values between different videos using the time registration method 
described above. In cases where frame rates were not identical among videos, the 
spindle asymmetry values were interpolated to the correct frame rate using spline 
interpolation. 

The kymograph of Jupiter-GFP depolymerization (Fig. 3f) was generated by 
plotting the pseudo-line-scan for each time point as a kymograph. We then applied 
the Red Hot lookup table. 

For correlative measurements of spindle asymmetry versus iDeltazy) endosome 
asymmetry, and exploration of conditions where spindle asymmetry is inverted 
(Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 10), we plotted A, the normalized enrichment 
of microtubule density in the pIIb side, rather than the enrichment on the plIIb. 
A is given by the formula: 


= peak intensity pIIb — peak intensity pHa 
peak intensity pIIb + peak intensity pla 


Note that A is symmetrical when pllb and plla are inverted and that -1< A<1. 
For images of fixed samples (Extended Data Figs 5d-i, 6d-f and 8f, g), we 
capitalized on the fact that the spindle asymmetry as a function of time remains 
approximately constant at late stages of cytokinesis (Fig. 3e) and therefore meas- 
urements at those stages are unlikely to be affected by incorrect time registration. 
We fitted the microtubule marker signal to an ellipse to obtain the x and y axes of 
the spindle, determined manually (in the absence of Pavarotti signal) the cytoki- 
nesis plane and measured the microtubule enrichment in pIIb as described above 
considering a ROI of dimensions 101m on the x axis and 0.812 1m (4 pixels) 
over the y axis. 
Segmentation method. In this method, we segmented the central spindle by con- 
sidering an intensity threshold above the cytosolic background and computed the 
average intensity in the segmented regions in the pIIa and pllb sides (see Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). This second methods considers the average density of the complete 
pool of microtubules at the central spindle. This gave comparable results to the 
pseudo-line-scan method (Extended Data Fig. 5c, h, i). 
Measurement of spindle asymmetry during metaphase. To measure spindle 
asymmetry in metaphase (Extended Data Fig. 5n), we first projected z stacks 
containing the entire metaphase spindle (8.5 1m depth, Az=0.5 1m) using max- 
imum-intensity projection. We then drew a line between the two spindle poles, 
which define the mitotic plane: the plane orthogonal to this line, located in the 
middle distance between centrosomes. We then measured the total signal in two 
ROIs of 4.6|1m (along the mitotic plane) x 2.3|1m (along the inter-centrosome line) 
on each side of the mitotic plane, in the pIIa and pllb sides. Local background 
was subtracted by considering an adjacent ROI in the cell outside the spindle and 
the two ROIs described above. The signal enrichment on the plIb side was then 
computed as 


Signal enrichment in pIIb 
__ total intensity pIIb ROI — total intensity pIla ROI 7 
total intensity pIla ROI 


100 
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Importantly, these ROIs do not contain the centrosomes so that spindle asym- 
metry measurements are not affected by centrosome asymmetry (Extended Data 
Fig. 50, p). 

Measurement of centrosome asymmetry. To measure centrosome asymmetry of 
different markers throughout mitosis (Extended Data Fig. 9d-h), we first projected 
z stacks containing the entire centrosome signal (6,1m depth, Az=0.5j1m) using 
maximum-intensity projection. We then measured the intensity of each centro- 
some by considering a circular ROI centred on the centrosome (1.4\1m diameter). 
Local background was subtracted by considering an adjacent ROI of identical 
diameter. We then calculated the ratio between the plla and the pIIb centrosome 
intensities. For prophase and prometaphase, the pIla/pIIb centrosome identity 
could not be assigned since spindle rotates during metaphase. We therefore meas- 
ured the ratio of the brighter centrosome over the dimer. 

Measurement of normalized Jupiter-GFP Density. To compare Jupiter-GFP 
intensity between different videos (Fig. 3g,h), a reference intensity was needed to 
account for the variations of the Jupiter-GFP signal, which occurs even in identi- 
cal imaging conditions and with expression of Jupiter-GFP at endogenous levels, 
probably owing to different imaging depths into the tissue. We decided to use the 
intensity of the centrosome of the pIla daughter cell, which Jupiter labels through- 
out the cell cycle (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Video 7) as a reference. We measured 
the intensity of the pIIa centrosome by considering a circular ROI centred on the 
centrosome (1.2|1m diameter) and integrating the signal intensity within the ROI 
on ten z planes (5,1m total depth). Local background was subtracted by consider- 
ing an adjacent ROI of identical diameter for each plane. We then measured the 
Jupiter-GFP signal in both the pIla and the pIIb daughter cells by using the same 
circular ROI dimensions and background subtraction as above. We then normal- 
ized the obtained signal intensity by the pIIa centrosome value. 

Interestingly, the centrosome of the pla daugther cell is 1.41 £0.06 (mean + 

s.e.m.; = 26 cells) times more intense than the one of the pIIb daughter at the late 
cytokinesis stage considered here (Fig. 3d, Extended Data Fig. 50, p, Supplementary 
Video 7). Importantly, this difference is still present in Patronin RNAi (1.39 + 0.17, 
n= 24) or KIp10A RNAi (1.25 + 0.08, n = 23; Extended Data Fig. 50, p) conditions, 
although the values of the normalized central spindle intensities are different from 
wild-type conditions (Fig. 3h), suggesting that using the pIla centrosome is indeed 
a good way to normalize the Jupiter-GFP data. The fact that Patronin RNAi does 
not affect microtubule density around the centrosome is in agreement with a recent 
report showing that CAMSAP2, a mammalian orthologue of Patronin, does not 
act on astral microtubules”*. 
Statistics. Unless stated otherwise, measurements are given in mean + s.e.m. 
Fit values (MSD analysis, Extended Data Fig. 9e and 10c-e), are provided with 
their 95% confidence interval. The experiments were not randomized and the 
investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome 
assessment. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. All 
statistical analyses were performed using SigmaStat 3.5 software (Systat) with an 
a of 0.05. Normality of variables was verified with Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests. 
Homoscedasticity of variables was always verified when conducting parametric 
tests. For Fig. 3h, a logio transformation was applied to the data. In the case were 
variables failed normality and/or homoscedasticity tests, non-parametric tests 
were applied. In the main figures, we used Dunn's post hoc test when perform- 
ing Kruskal-Wallis tests (Fig. 1h, i) and Tukey’s post hoc test when performing 
ANOVA (Figs 3h and 4b). Post hoc tests used in Extended Data figures are indi- 
cated in their respective figure legends. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Characterization of Klp98A. a, b, 
Characterization of the polyclonal anti-Klp98A antibody in western blot 
and immunofluorescence. a, Western blot of total extracts of w/!/* and 
Klp98A~ mutant L2 larvae using anti-Klp98A antibodies. Klp98A is the 
major band above 180 kDa that disappears in Klp98A~ mutants. Western 
blot is representative of two experiments. b, Confocal image showing 
SOPs in the notum labelled by iDelta) and KIp98A immunofluorescence 
in w'"/8 and Klp98A~ mutants. Imaging was performed by spinning-disk 
confocal microscopy (SDCM, z projection). Dashed line, SOP outline. 
The Klp98A staining associated with Sara endosomes disappears in 
Klp98A~ mutants. c-e, Klp98A-containing vesicles are early endosomes. 
c, SOPs in metaphase showing K1p98A (first row; either endogenous, in 
the two first columns, or, in the other columns, Klp98A-mCherry at low 
expression levels, using temperature control) together with endosomal 
markers (second row; iDeltaz9, GFP-Sara at low expression levels, as well 
as GFP-Rab5 and YFP-Rab7 and YFP-Rab11 at endogenous expression 
levels). Third row, merge; red channel, K1p98A; green channel, endosomal 
marker; mRFP-Pon, in blue, is also shown in some panels. SDCM 
imaging. Except for YFP-Rab11, fixed samples were imaged (z projection 
of the entire cell; maximum intensity). Insets correspond to single planes 
of higher magnification images of a representative endosome (arrow). For 
YFP-Rab11, images correspond to one single z plane in a live cell. Dashed 
lines, cell outline. Note an apparent lack of fine-grain co-localization 
between K1p98A and iDeltaz9, which reflects the existence of distinct sub- 
domains within a particular vesicular compartment, as previously reported 
for early endosomes*”**®’, Scale bars in b and c are 541m. d, Automated 
quantification of the 3D co-localization (see co-localization section in 
Methods) of Klp98A with the various endosomal markers shown in c. 
Quantification is performed in 2D for YFP-Rab11. Klp98A shows a 

high level of co-localization with GFP-Sara and GFP-Rab5. A lower, but 
significant, level of co-localization is observed with YFP-Rab7, and almost 
no co-localization with YFP-Rab11 (Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric 
ANOVA followed by Dunn's post-hoc test; N, number of cells; n, number 
of endosomes). e, Quantification of the number of iDeltaz) endosomes 
per SOP in control cells and cells expressing Klp98A—mCherry at low 
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levels. KIp98A-mCherry expression does not affect the number of iDeltazo 
endosomes per cell (Mann-Whitney rank sum test; N, number of cells). 

f, Western blot anti-Protein-C tag (PC) of the input and of floating 
fractions from liposome floating assays using small unilamellar vesicles 
(SUVs) of different compositions (DOPC:DOPS 90:10; DOPC:DOPS:PI(3) 
P 80:10:10; DOPC:DOPS:PI(4)P 80:10:10; DOPC:DOPS:PI(5)P 80:10:10) 
and purified Klp98A—GFP-PC (see Methods). Floating fractions 
corresponding to equal amounts of liposomes were loaded. Note that, 

to show the input together with the other samples in this image, the 

input lane is displayed after a lower exposure time and separated from 

the other lanes by a vertical line. Klp98A-GFP-PC directly binds to 
PI(3)P-containing liposomes, and does not bind to PI(4)P- nor PI(5) 
P-containing liposomes. Western blot is representative of two experiments. 
g-i, Generation of the K/p98A“” deletion mutant by homologous 
recombination (see Methods). g, Kip98A isoform A (Klp98A-RA) gene 
organization. Homology regions used to generate the mutant as well as 
PCR primers for its characterization are displayed. h, Gene organization 
after homologous recombination: the Klp98A gene has been replaced by 
an AttP site. i, PCR analysis of control (w!!”%) and the Kip98A“” mutant 
showing the expected short amplicon in the Klp98A“”” mutant (5//3! 
primers) and the presence of the Attp site in the Kip98A7” mutant locus 
(Attp/3’ primers). j, Sequence of the three K/p98A alleles obtained by 
zinc-finger-mediated mutagenesis (see Methods). Position refers to the 
coding sequence of Klp98A (CG5658-PA). Klp98A~° corresponds to a 
missense mutation followed by a six-base-pair deletion causing missense 
change and deletion of two amino acids in the protein. Kip98A~” and 
Klp98A“* correspond to seven- and eight-base-pair deletions causing 
frame shifts. All the KIp98A mutants generated in this study are viable and 
fertile in trans with KIp98A“. k, Western blot of total extracts of w!!/8 
control and Klp98A~ mutant L2 larvae using anti-Klp98A antibodies. 

n.s., non-specific bands (see a) serving as loading controls. Full length 
Klp98A is absent in both Kip98A~” and Kip98A~* mutants, but is 
produced at normal levels in KIp98A~*. Western blot is representative 

of two experiments. For source gel images of the various western blots 
displayed in this figure, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | iDeltaz) co-localizes with Sara and they both 
show the same dynamics in all the genotypes considered in this study. 
a, b, iDeltaz9 co-localizes with Sara in all the genotypes considered in 

this study. a, SOPs in metaphase showing GFP-Sara or RFP-Sara (first 
row) and iDeltaz9 (second row) in the different backgrounds studied in 
this work (SDCM imaging; image corresponds to maximum-intensity 

Z projection of entire cells; insets corresponds to single planes). Third 
row, merge: Sara in red; iDeltaz9 in green; mRFP-Pon, mCherry-—Pon, 
Klp98A-mCherry or GFP-Patronin in blue. Except for the right-most 
panel (GBP experiment), GFP-Sara was expressed at low levels using an 
ase > GFP-Sara construct, yielding Sara endosomes which appear mostly 
as diffraction-limited vesicles. Dashed line, cell outline (pIIb blue, pIla 
white). For the right-most panel, RFP-Sara expression is at some higher 
level under the control of Neur-Gal4. b, Automated quantification of the 
3D co-localization of iDeltaz) and fluorescent-protein-tagged Sara in the 
different backgrounds (see Methods). The degree of colocalization of the 
iDeltazo signal in Sara—FP vesicles was, as in control, around 80% amongst 
all the genotypes studied here (Kruskal-Wallis non parametric ANOVA 
followed by Dunn’s post-hoc test; N, number of cells; n, number of 
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endosomes). Indeed, for all the genotypes, differences in the percentage of 
co-localization with respect to the control were not statistically significant, 
with exception of Patronin®“' (asterisk, P < 0.05) where the co- 
localization is slightly lower than in control (about 12% difference). c-h, 
Dynamics of FP-Sara endosomes during SOP mitosis in all the genotypes 
considered in this study. Dividing SOPs showing FP-Sara endosomes 

in the different backgrounds studied in this report (SDCM imaging; 
maximum-intensity z projection, except for GFP-Patronin channel in 

h, which corresponds to single planes). Imaging was performed in the 
animal, without dissection. The dynamics of FP-Sara endosomes (spindle 
targeting or not, asymmetric segregation or not, and so on) parallels what 
we report for iDeltaz) endosomes throughout this study. i, Dynamics of 
the percentage of Sara endosomes at the central spindle and of endosome 
asymmetry measured simultaneously in control SOPs (dark line, mean; 
lighter area, s.e.m.). Sara endosomes become asymmetric upon spindle 
targeting. Time was registered between videos (see Methods) and time 
point zero corresponds to anaphase B onset. n, number of cells. Note that, 
for comparison, the plot of percentage of Sara endosomes at the central 
spindle shown here is the same as Fig. 1f. Scale bars, 51m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Klp98A mutants affects asymmetric cell fate 


assignation in conditions where Neuralized or Numb are compromised. 


See also ‘Rationale and quantification of the Neur and Numb phenotypes’ 
in Methods. a-c, Klp98A mutants show asymmetric cell fate assignation 
phenotypes in conditions where Neuralized is compromised. a, Scanning 
electron microscopy (SEM) images of adult w!!"8 control, pnr > Neur®N4! 
Klp98A“"’/Klp98A“° double mutant flies and pur > Neur®“! Klp98A4*7/+ 
sibling controls (see ‘Detailed genotypes’ in Methods). Yellow dashed 
lines delimit the panier expression region corresponding to the region 
between the right and left pairs of dorso-central macrochaetes. For each 
genotype, the image corresponds to the most frequent phenotypic class 
in the population (asterisk in the statistical distribution shown in b). 
Scale bar, 200}1m. b, Number of organs in the panier expression region 
scored on SEM images for the genotypes shown in a (for scoring criteria, 
see ‘Quantification of the Neur and Numb phenotypes in Methods). Five 
phenotypic classes of equal range of bristles (pcl-pc5) were considered, 
spanning from 0 bristles (stronger phenotype) to 130 bristles (maximum 
number of bristles scored in control flies). n, number of flies scored. 

The number of lineages which generated bristles is significantly reduced 
in pnr > Neur®®“' Kip98A““7/Kip98A~° double mutant flies compared 

to Klp98A““”/+ heterozygous sibling controls (? test, P< 0.05). c, SOPs 
are specified in pnr > neur®N“' KIp98A+“’/KIp98A~* double mutants. 
Neuron-specific elav staining of nota in pur > neur®“' Kip98A“47/+ 
sibling controls (inside and outside the panier expression region) and of 
pnr > neur®“! Kip98A““’/Klp98A~* double mutants (inside the panier 
expression region). Note that neurons are present in pnr > neur®NAi 
Klp98A““’/Klp98A“* double mutants, indicating that in this mutant SOPs 
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were specified. Scale bar, 101m. d-f, K/p98A mutants suppress cell fate 
assignation phenotypes in hypomorphic Numb mutants. d, SEM images of 
adult w!!8 control, Numb?/Numb’"; Klp98A“*/Klp98A*”” double mutant 
and its Numb?/Numb*",; Jupiter-GFP/Klp98A“ sibling control, pnr > 
numb®N“ KIp98A“*7/+ control and pur > numb®“' Kip98A“*”/Klp98A~* 
double mutant. In this panel and as well as e and f, we used a Jupiter-GFP 
knock-in as a control chromosome. Arrows indicate organs with multiple 
sockets, characteristic of Numb mutants. This phenotype is suppressed in 
Klp98A mutants. Scale bar, 100}1m. Yellow dashed lines delimit the panier 
expression region where phenotypes were scored (also in the Numb” 
conditions). e, Percentage of total organs showing multiple sockets in 

the panier expression region, scored on SEM images in Numb?/Numb’"; 
Klp98A*/Klp98A““” double mutants (and its Numb?/Numb*"; Jupiter- 
GFP/Klp98A“” sibling controls), Numb?/Numb’"; Klp98A“*/Kip98A“” 
double mutants (and its Numb?/Numb’; Jupiter-GFP/KIp98A“” sibling 
controls) and Numb!3/Numb°; Klp98A7*Klp98A“” double mutants (and 
its Numb!’/NumbS“; Klp98A““’/TM6B or Numb!>/Numb’"; Kip98A7/ 
TMB sibling controls). All double mutants show a significant reduction 
of the percentage of multiple sockets when compared to their respective 
sibling control (x? test, P< 0.001). n, total number of microchaete 

scored. f, Percentage of total organs showing multiple sockets in the 
panier expression region in pnr > numb®\“' Kip9gA““7/+ controls, 

pnr > numb®4! Kip98A““7/Klp98A~° double mutants and pnr > numbA! 
Klp98A“*7/Kip98A“* double mutants. Both mutants show a significant 
reduction of the percentage of multiple sockets when compared to the 
control (y test, P< 0.001). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | MSD analysis of endosome tracks and 
precision of the tracking algorithms. a—e, Determination of the 
endosome diffusion coefficient (see also ‘Mean square displacement 
analysis of endosome tracks’ in Methods). a~b, MSD individual traces as a 
function of delay time for each endosome track: n = 103 tracks in control 
SOPs (a) and n= 158 in Klp98A4?”“* SOPs (b). The thick black line 
corresponds to the weighted mean curve®!, which weighs the MSD curves 
according to their certainty (see Methods). c, Parabolic or linear fitting of 
the weighted MSD as a function of delay time in control and Klp98A~ 
SOPs (for details see Methods). Dark line, weighted mean; lighter area, 
s.e.m. In the absence of motor activity in the KIp98A null mutant, a linear 
fit reflects diffusive movement. In the control, a parabolic fit reflects a 
directed movement as a consequence of Klp98A motor activity. d, e, 
Histogram of instantaneous velocities of Sara endosomes in Kip98A“47/“8 
mutant SOPs along x (d) and y (e) axes. f-i, Precision of the Pavarotti 
tracking algorithm. f, Scheme showing the two reference frames (image 
reference frame and central spindle reference frame) considered in the 
tracking analysis. For details see ‘Spatio-temporal registration’ in Methods. 
g-i, Histograms of the deviation from the mean value of a (g), x, (h) and 
yc (i) from videos of fixed tissue. FWHM values shown in the histograms 
correspond to the accuracy of each parameter. j-n, Accuracy of our 
iDeltaz9 detection and tracking method. j-1, 100 iDelta) endosomes were 
tracked in fixed material and the deviation to their mean x and y position 
was computed. Deviations are represented either as a 2D density plot (j) or 
decomposed in histograms along the x axis (k) and the y axis (I). FWHM 
measurements indicate a positional accuracy of 57 nm on the x axis and 
53nm on the y axis, respectively. m, Dependence of the tracking accuracy 
on the endosome signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) using videos of fixed tissue 
(see Methods). To ensure reliable iDeltaz9 tracking, we only considered 
endosomes with an SNR > 15 (dashed line). n, SNR ofa single iDeltaz9 
endosome from a video of a fixed tissue imaged under constant laser 
illumination. Each time point corresponds to a 3D stack of seven slices 
through the central spindle. The SNR remains constant throughout 
iterative laser excitation of Atto647N fluorophore, indicating high 
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photostability of this fluorophore and, therefore, that iDeltaz9 tracking 
accuracy does not decrease over time due to bleaching. 0, p, Principle of 
the time registration method using the PW dynamics. Since the temporal 
profile of Pavarotti contraction is stereotypic, each cell can be aligned in 
time with a reference cell by determining the time delay 7.1 that needs to 
be applied to this cell of interest in order to minimize the difference, in 
absolute value, between the two temporal profiles (0) (that is, find the Tce 
for which APav(Tcen) = pars |PWeen(t + Tce!) — PWeer(t)| is minimum (p)). 
q; t, Unregistered PW (q) and PL (t) curves of 45 cells. r, u, Same data set 
as in q and t, but upon time registration. In this panel and others in this 
report, the time point zero in registered time corresponds to anaphase B 
onset (that is, when PW starts to contract). s, v, Same plot as in r and u, 
but represented as a density plot to show the collapse of the temporal 
profiles upon registration (rainbow lookup table). Note that the registered 
PL curves (which were not used in the registration process based on PW) 
also collapse, validating the method. w, Average temporal contraction 
profile of PW and ‘Jupiter gap’ (see Methods). Since Jupiter is excluded 
from the region that Pavarotti occupies (see Fig. 3a), the absence of Jupiter 
(Jupiter gap, defined as a FWHM) can be used as a proxy of the Pavarotti 
region. The PW and Jupiter gap temporal profiles are very similar, thus 
either marker can be used for temporal registration. n, number of cells. 

x, Average PW/Jupiter gap temporal profiles in control, Patronin RNAi#1, 
Klp10A RNAiand KIp98A mutant conditions. The profiles are very 
similar: time registration can be applied to Patronin and KIp10A RNAi 
conditions, as well as to Kip98A mutants. n, number of cells. y, Examples 
of bidirectional movements on the central spindle. iDeltazy endosomes 
were automatically tracked during mitosis of GFP-Pavarotti expressing 
cells. Movement of nine endosomes on the x axis of the central spindle is 
shown. Green dashed line indicates PL over time. iDeltaz9 tracks are 
mostly confined within the Pavarotti-positive region containing the 
antiparallel overlap until their departure. Tracks explore both sides of the 
Pavarotti positive region, but do it more often and deeper on the plla side. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The central spindle of SOPs is asymmetric. 

a, b, Generation of the ‘average SOP cell’ a, Principle of the spindle averaging 
technique. Dividing SOPs expressing GFP-Pavarotti and Jupiter-mCherry 
were imaged by SDCM (z projection). Pavarotti signal was subsequently 
tracked to register all the movies in space and time before averaging. 

b, Time frames from a time-lapse average video of nine dividing SOPs. 
The central spindle is asymmetrical, with an enrichment of Jupiter density 
on the plib side (left). Elapsed time in seconds. c-i, The central spindle 

of SOPs is asymmetric. c, Left two panels: illustration of the two methods 
(pseudo-line-scan and segmentation method) used to measure central 
spindle asymmetry (see ‘Measurement of spindle asymmetry in anaphase’ 
in Methods). Right panel, Jupiter-mCherry enrichment in pIIb as scored 
with either method. Samples are the same as in Fig. 3a. Both methods 
gave comparable results when applied to the samples in Fig. 3a, but also to 
immunofluorescence of endogenous tubulin in fixed samples (see h, i). 
d-g, Average central spindle images (d, f) and line scan (e, g; line scan 

is based on the ROI shown in the top panels in d of both SOP and 
neighbouring epithelial cells (non-SOP) immunolabelled using Oregon 
Green-514 anti-$-tubulin antibodies and Atto647N anti-acetylated-a- 
tubulin antibodies. SDCM imaging with sum projection to generate an 
average cell (see ‘Image averaging’ chapter in Methods). Anterior to the left 
as determined by the mRFP-Pon signal (not shown). Central spindles of 
SOPs are asymmetric, with an enrichment of tubulin and a corresponding 
enrichment of acetylated-tubulin on the plib side of the spindle, while 
non-SOP central spindles are symmetric. h, i, Tubulin and acetylated 
tubulin enrichment in the anterior pIb cell in SOPs and anterior cells 

in non-SOP mitoses in the samples presented in d and f using either 

the pseudo-line-scan or the segmentation methods as in c. Note that 

the non-SOP cells do not show a statistically significant enrichments 

(zero enrichment is within the s.e.m. of the samples), while SOP cells do. 
Confirming this, a Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA followed by 
Dunn's post hoc test (P < 0.05) shows that in SOP cells the anterior (pIIb) 
enrichment of microtubule markers is higher than in 

non-SOP cells. These statements are true whether the line scan or the 
segmentation methods are considered. n = 47 for non-SOP and 57 for 
SOP cells. j, k, Spindle asymmetry occurs downstream of Par complex 
signalling. j, Representative dividing control or /g]3A-expressing SOPs 
showing mRFP-Pon and Jupiter-GFP. Upon /g/3A overexpression, 

Pon segregation becomes symmetrical. Central spindle asymmetry 
(Jupiter-GFP channel) is also abolished upon /g/3A expression. Note that 
the control panel is the same as Fig. 3g, shown here for comparison. 

k, Jupiter-GFP enrichment in anterior pIb daughters (control) or in anterior 
daughters (/g/3A) at late cytokinesis. P< 0.001 (Mann-Whitney test). 

1-s, Analysis of spindle asymmetries from early- to late-mitotic phases 
(see also ‘Centrosome asymmetry in the Supplementary Discussion). 
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I-n, Spindle asymmetry occurs late during SOP mitosis. Dividing SOPs 
showing Jupiter-GFP, GFP-Patronin or SiR-tubulin in metaphase (1) or 
late anaphase (m, ~600s registered time). Antero-posterior orientation is 
based on the mRFP-Pon cortical signal (not shown). n, Jupiter-GFP, 
GFP-Patronin or SiR-tubulin enrichment in the plIIb side of the spindle 
(100 x (p= Pa) Pas pila density; pp, pIb) in metaphase or late anaphase. 
While the spindle is not asymmetric in metaphase, in late anaphase, 

the density of Jupiter-GFP, GFP-Patronin and SiR-tubulin is enriched 

in the pIIb side compared to plla. Statistics were performed using a 
Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA followed by Dunn's post hoc 

test (P< 0.05). 0, p, Centrosome asymmetry in anaphase is unaffected 
upon Patronin or KIp10A depletion. 0, SOPs in late anaphase showing 
Jupiter-GFP in control, Patronin-depleted or Klp10A-depleted conditions. 
The centrosome in pHa (white arrow) is brighter than that in pIb (orange 
arrow) in all conditions. p, Intensity ratio of Jupiter-GFP signal in the 
plla centrosome over the pIIb centrosome in control, Patronin- and 
Klp10A-depleted SOPs in late anaphase (mean + s.e.m.). In control, 

the enrichment of Jupiter-GFP in the pIla centrosome is statistically 
significant (the s.e.m. does not cross the ratio = 1 line). In Patronin 

and KIp10A depletion this asymmetry is not statistically different to 

that of control (Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA followed by 
Dunn’ post hoc test). Note that in control cells, in the central spindle, 

it is the anterior pIIb (not the posterior pla) side that shows a higher 
density of microtubules. This observation untangles the asymmetry of 
the centrosomes from the asymmetry of the central spindle. Consistent 
with this, in Patronin depletion and Klp10A depletion conditions, central 
spindle asymmetry is abolished (see here, but also Fig. 3e, g, h), while 
centrosome asymmetry is not affected. q-s, Centrosome asymmetry can 
be detected before anaphase. Dividing SOPs showing Jupiter-GFP, 
GFP-Patronin, SiR-tubulin and EB1-GFP in prophase (q) or prometaphase (r). 
All four markers show a signal enrichment in one centrosome compared 
to the other, suggesting different microtubule-organizing activities of the 
two centrosomes. s, Intensity ratio of the centrosome-associated signals 
of Jupiter-GFP, GFP-Patronin, SiR-tubulin and EB1-GFP in prophase 
and prometaphase. Here, the pIa/pIIb identity of the centrosome could 
not be determined since the mitotic spindle rotates in metaphase. We thus 
plotted the ratio of the brightest over the dimer centrosome. This suggests 
that centrosome asymmetry is acquired early, perhaps due to centrosome 
age. However, it must be noted that centrosome asymmetry is untangled 
from central spindle asymmetry. Individual data points are figured when 
number of cell scored is inferior to 5. All images in this figure correspond 
to SDCM imaging (maximum-intensity projection). Scale bars, 51m. 
Lower panels in b-d, f, j-m, 0, q, r correspond to rainbow lookup table. 
n, number of cells scored. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Patronin controls central spindle asymmetry. 
a, Validation of the anti-Patronin antibody and of the depletion of 
Patronin by the Patronin RNAi#1 sequence. Anti-Patronin western blot of 
total extracts of S2 cells treated with GFP RNAi or Patronin RNAi#1. 
Patronin corresponds to the major band above 180 kDa that disappears 
upon RNAi treatment, validating both the RNAi sequence and the 
antibody. The Patronin RNAi construct presented in the main text 
corresponds to this Patronin RNAi #1. Asterisks indicate non-specific 
bands. Western blot is representative of two experiments. For source gel 
images, see Supplementary Fig. 1. b, c, Validation, in S2 cells, of the 
Patronin RNAi#1 sequence used in the SOP. b, Upper panel, a-tubulin 
immunofluorescence of 82 cells treated with GFP RNAi or Patronin 
RNAi#1 in metaphase. Lower panel, Jupiter-GFP signal control and 
Patronin RNAi#1 depleted SOPs in metaphase. Live imaging. c, 
Measurement of the spindle pole to spindle pole distance of metaphase 
spindles in the samples described in b. Statistics were performed using a 
Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA followed by Dunn’s post hoc test; 
P<0.05. Similar to what was reported by Goodwin and Vale (ref. 16) using 
a different RNAi sequence, depletion of Patronin in S2 cells by our 
Patronin RNAi#1 leads to short and disorganized mitotic spindles. This is 
however not the case in the SOP: the mitotic spindle is neither short nor 
disorganized. The difference between the SOP and S2 cells can be 
explained by the different levels of expression of the RNAi in the two 
systems: in the SOP, a milder Patronin depletion does allow the cell to 
proceed to anaphase without metaphase spindle defects/arrest. Later, the 
SOP central spindle seems to be more sensitive than the metaphase spindle 
and it is affected by our conditions of Patronin depletion in the SOP: it 
becomes symmetric (see below and Fig. 3e, g, h). d, e, Average central 
spindle images (d) and line scan (e; line scan is based on a ROI, as shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 5c) of both control and Patronin-depleted SOPs 
immunolabelled using Atto647N anti-acetylated-a-tubulin antibodies. 
SDCM imaging with sum projection to generate an average cell (see ‘Image 
averaging’ in Methods). Anterior to the left as determined by the mRFP- 
Pon signal (not shown). Spindle asymmetry is abolished upon Patronin 
depletion by two independent RNAi sequences. Patronin RNAi#1 is 
referred as Patronin RNAi in the main text. Note that the control line scan 
is the same as Extended Data Fig. 5g, shown here for comparison. 

f, Acetylated tubulin enrichment in the pIIb cell in control and Patronin- 
depleted SOPs measured by the pseudo-line-scan method (see Extended 
(1p = Ja) 


Data Fig. 5c). pIIb microtubule enrichment is defined as 100 x ; 
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with [, and I, the respective pIlb and plla peak values of the linescans 
shown in e. The asymmetry of the central spindle is significantly reduced 
upon Patronin depletion (Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA 
followed by Dunn’s post hoc test; P < 0.05). Note that the control data 

set is the same as Extended Data Fig. 5h, shown here for comparison. 

g, h, Specificity of the central spindle symmetry phenotype by Patronin 
RNAi#1 as shown in Fig. 3e, g, h: rescue of the effects of RNAi-induced 
Patronin depletion by overexpression of GFP-Patronin. g, Representative 
dividing SOPs expressing mRFP-Pon and GFP-Patronin (GFP-Patronin 
control; left panel) or, in addition, expressing Patronin RNAi#1 (GFP- 
Patronin + Patronin RNAi#1; middle and right panels) at late cytokinesis. 
SDCM imaging, z projection. RNAi-mediated depletion is rescued by 
GFP-Patronin overexpression mediated by the UAS/Gal4 system. 

Note that, in the RNAi conditions, the GFP-Patronin signal is reduced, 
reflecting the fact that the GFP-Patronin mRNA is targeted by RNAi; 

see, for example, GFP-Patronin signal in central versus left panels. Spindle 
asymmetry is rescued upon overexpression of GFP-Patronin in the RNAi 
condition (see right panel, where the brightness has been enhanced to 
visualize the different microtubule levels of the spindle). h, GFP-Patronin 
enrichment in the pIIb cell in control and rescued SOPs as in g. 
Enrichment in both conditions is not statistically significant (P = 0.175; 
Mann-Whitney test). i, j, Co-depletion of KIp10A and Patronin suppresses 
their respective phenotype on central spindle asymmetry. i, Central 
spindle in dividing control, Patronin-, KIp10A-depleted and Patronin/ 
Klp10A-co-depleted SOPs expressing Jupiter-GFP (SDCM, z projection). 
Antero-posterior orientation is based on the mRFP-Pon signal (not 
shown). Note that, upon co-depletion of Patronin and Klp10A, the 
phenotype of symmetric central spindle observed in Patronin and KIp10A 
RNAi conditions is suppressed to recover the levels of asymmetry 
observed in the control situation (see lookup table image; bottom panels). 
j, Quantification of GFP-Jupiter signal enrichment in the plIb cell in 
control and depleted/co-depleted SOPs as in i. The asymmetry of the 
central spindle is significantly reduced upon Patronin or KIp10A 
depletion, but restored to control levels upon co-depletion of Patronin and 
Klp10A (Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric ANOVA followed by Dunn’s post 
hoc test; P< 0.05). Note that the control data set is the same as Extended 
Data Fig. 5k, shown here for comparison. Lower panels in d, g andi 
correspond to the rainbow lookup table. n, number of cells scored. 

Scale bars, 541m (b, g) and 21m (i). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Impaired spindle asymmetry and asymmetric 
Sara endosome segregation upon Patronin depletion. a—e, Endosome 
motility analysis in Patronin RNAi#1 condition. a, Spatio-temporal density 
plot of iDeltaz) endosomes at the central spindle in Patronin-depleted 
cells. iDeltazy endosomes were automatically tracked during mitosis of 
ten cells expressing GFP-Pavarotti and Patronin RNAi#1. After spatial 
registration of each track with respect to its own central spindle reference 
frame and temporal registration using PW constriction, the resulting 
1,541 tracks were all plotted as a spatio-temporal density map (x axis, 
time). Overlaid continuous white line, averaged Pavarotti length (PL); 
dashed line, centroid of the Pavarotti region. iDeltaz9 tracks are enriched 
within the Pavarotti-positive region. In contrast to control, tracks explore 
approximately equally both sides beyond the Pavarotti-positive region. 

b, c, Representative endosome track, decomposed on the x (b) and y (c) 
axes. On the x axis, movement is bidirectional and mostly confined within 
the Pavarotti-positive region. On the y axis, movements are limited or at 
most follow the contraction of the PW. d, Velocity of microtubule-based 
motility towards the pIla or the pllb cells during bidirectional movement 
on the x axis. Speed does not depend on orientation of the movement 

(n= 149 strides in 45 tracks; non-significant in Mann-Whitney test). 

e, Residence time of endosomes within both cells during bidirectional 
movement. In contrast to the control, there is no bias (1 = 30 endosome 
tracks; non-significant in Mann-Whitney test). f, Dynamics of the 
percentage of iDeltaz) endosomes at the central spindle in control, 
Patronin- and Klp10A-depleted SOPs as in Fig. 1f (dark line, mean; lighter 
area, s.e.m.). iDeltaz9 endosomes reach the central spindle in Patronin- and 
Klp10A-depleted cells with similar kinetics than in control cells. Note that 
the control data set is the same as Fig. 1f, shown here for comparison. 

g, h, Specificity of the endosomal targeting symmetry phenotype 

induced by Patronin RNAi#1 as shown in Fig. 4a, b: overexpression of 
GFP-Patronin rescues the effects of Patronin RNAi#1 on Sara endosome 
asymmetric segregation. g, Representative dividing SOP showing 
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mRFP-Pon and iDeltay9 (control), or, in addition, expressing Patronin 
RNAi#1, or Patronin RNAi#1 and GFP-Patronin (GFP-Patronin + 
Patronin RNAi#1, third and fourth panels) at late cytokinesis. SDCM 
imaging, z projection. Sara endosome symmetric segregation induced 

by Patronin RNAi#1 expression is rescued by overexpression of 
GFP-Patronin. Note that spindle asymmetry is also rescued (fourth 
panel), as shown above in Extended Data Fig. 6g, h. h, Percentage of 
iDeltao in the pIIa daughter cell at late cytokinesis in control, Patronin 
RNAi#1-treated and rescued cells (GFP-Patronin + Patronin RNAi#1). 
GFP-Patronin expression rescued the symmetric iDeltay) segregation 
induced by the Patronin RNAi#1 (ANOVA test followed by Holm-Sidak 
post hoc test). i, j, Confirmation of the effects of Patronin depletion 

on Sara endosome asymmetric segregation by an independent RNAi 
sequence, Patronin RNAi#2. i, Representative control or Patronin 
RNAi#2-treated SOPs showing mRFP-Pon and iDelta, at late cytokinesis. 
SDCM imaging, z projection. j, Percentage of iDeltay9 in pIJa at late 
cytokinesis in control and Patronin RNAi#2-treated cells. iDeltazo 
percentage in plla is significantly lower upon Patronin depletion (P< 0.05; 
unpaired two-tailed t-test). k, 1, Co-depletion of KIp10A and Patronin 
suppresses their respective phenotype on endosome asymmetry. k, 
Control, Patronin-, Klp10A-depleted and Patronin/Klp10A-co-depleted 
SOPs showing mRFP-Pon and iDeltayo in late cytokinesis. SDCM imaging, 
z projection. l, Percentage of iDeltao in the pIIa daughter cell at late 
cytokinesis in control, Patronin-, Klp10A-depleted and Patronin/KIp10A- 
co-depleted SOPs. Note that the control, Patronin RNAi and Klp10A RNAi 
data sets are the same as Fig. 4b, shown here for comparison. Endosome 
segregation becomes symmetrical upon Patronin or KIp10A depletion, 
but is restored to control levels upon co-depletion of Patronin and Klp10A 
(P< 0.05; ANOVA followed by Tukey’s post hoc test). Note that spindle 
asymmetry is also suppressed (Extended Data Fig. 6i, j). Unless stated 
otherwise, n corresponds to the number of SOP scored. Scale bars, 51m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Inversion of central spindle asymmetry by 

the nanobody assay. a, Model of spindle asymmetry generation by the 
Patronin/Klp10A machinery. Directly or indirectly, Par complex signalling 
leads to a biased localization of Patronin, which is thereby enriched on the 
pllb side of the central spindle (left panel). Patronin antagonizes KIp10A 
microtubule depolymerization activity and therefore net microtubule 
depolymerization activity is stronger on the plla side of the spindle 
(middle panel). As a consequence, the central spindle becomes asymmetric 
with a higher density in the pIIb side (right panel). b, Cartoon of the 
rationale of the ‘nanobody assay’ for central spindle inversion (see also 
‘Rationale of the nanobody experiment in the Supplementary Discussion). 
Expression of an anti-GFP nanobody (GBP) fused to an anterior cortex 
localization domain (Pon; left panel) leads to the specific targeting of 
GFP-tagged molecules at the anterior cortex. Due to the high affinity of 
the GBP for GFP®, most of the GFP-Patronin molecules are bound to 

the nanobody (see Extended Data Fig. 9a-d). Owing to the high off-rates 
of Pon for the cortex®’ and Patronin for the spindle (see Extended Data 
Fig. 9e) in metaphase, the Pon-GBP/GFP-Patronin complex is in three- 
state equilibrium between the cytosol, the anterior cortex and the spindle 
(left panel). In late anaphase, owing to the diffusion barrier at the central 
spindle (because of crowding), the situation becomes different in pla 

and plIb: while in pllb there is a three-state equilibrium (anterior cortex, 
cytosol, spindle), in pIla there is only a two-state equilibrium (cytosol, 
spindle; middle panel). This generates an asymmetry of the amount of 
Patronin at the spindle: in pIIb there is an additional sink provided by the 
anterior cortex. As a consequence, the antagonistic activity of Patronin 

on Klp10a-mediated microtubule depolymerization is depleted in pIIb, 
thereby biasing microtubule density to higher levels in pla (right panel). 
c, Dividing SOPs expressing mRFP-Pon and GFP-Patronin (GFP-Patronin 
control) or, in addition, expressing GBP-Pon (GFP-Patronin + GBP-Pon) 
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at late cytokinesis. Like in control cells (upper panel), polarized 
mRFP-Pon localization is observed upon co-expression of GBP-Pon and 
GFP-Patronin (middle panel) but, occasionally, low levels of mRFP-Pon 
are also detected in the plIla cell cortex (lower panel). Note that the 
GFP-Patronin control panel is the same as Extended Data Fig. 6g, shown 
here for comparison. d, Frequency of the leaking pIla mRFP-Pon signal 
upon expression of the indicated fusion proteins. Cells showing leaking 
Pon cortical localization in pIIa were excluded from the subsequent 
analysis of spindle and endosome asymmetries considered in this report. 
e-g, Analysis of spindle inversion in the nanobody assay using a battery 
of microtubule markers. e, Enrichment in pIIb of GFP-Patronin in 
GFP-Patronin control and GFP-Patronin + GBP-Pon cells. Co-expression 
of GFP-Patronin and GBP-Pon induces a shift of the frequency 
distribution of GFP-Patronin asymmetry towards enrichment in pIIa and 
lower levels of enrichment in pIIb. In these conditions, inverted spindles 
are observed, which are only very rarely seen in control cells. f, Dividing 
control or GFP-Patronin and GBP-Pon expressing SOPs stained by anti- 
acetylated-a-tubulin (Ac-tubulin) immunofluorescence. g, Enrichment 
in pIIb of Ac-tubulin in control and GFP-Patronin + GBP-Pon cells. 
Note the shift towards pIla enrichment induced by coexpression of 
GFP-Patronin and GBP-Pon. h, Percentage of iDeltaz9 in the pIla 
daughter cell at late cytokinesis upon expression of the indicated fusion 
proteins. Co-expression of GBP-Pon with GFP-Patronin causes a 
statistically significant reduction of iDeltaz) asymmetry compared 

to control. *P < 0.001 compared to control, as calculated by ANOVA 
followed by Tukey’s post hoc test. Comparisons between the other genetic 
backgrounds and the control or between themselves are not significant. 
All images in this figure correspond to SDCM imaging (maximum- 
intensity projection). n, number of SOPs scored. Scale bars, 5\1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Rationale of the nanobody assay. a-d, Most 
GFP-Patronin in the SOP is bound to GBP-Pon. a, Dividing SOPs 
expressing mRFP-Pon and GFP-Patronin (left panels) or GBP-mCherry- 
Pon and GFP-Patronin (right panels) were imaged by SDCM (maximum- 
intensity projection). Note that GBP-mCherry-Pon colocalizes with GFP- 
Patronin both at the cortex and at the spindle. b, GBP binding increases 
the fluorescence lifetime of GFP in vitro. Purified (His)s-GFP was coupled 
to TALON beads through the (His)¢ tag (left panels) or to GBP beads 
through GFP itself (right panels). The GFP fluorescence lifetime was 
imaged by FLIM (see Methods). Bottom panels correspond to images 
where abundance of GFP (pixel intensity) is combined with (multiplied 
by) the lifetime of GFP (pixel colour). Note that lifetime increases (that is, 
more red pixels) in the GBP beads when compared to the TALON beads 
(more cyan pixels). c, GBP binding increases the fluorescence lifetime of 
GFP-Patronin in vivo. Dividing SOPs expressing mRFP-Pon and GFP- 
Patronin (GFP-Patronin, control) or expressing GBP-Pon in addition 
(GFP-Patronin + GBP-Pon) at metaphase imaged by FLIM. As in b, 
bottom panel corresponds to images where abundance of GFP-Patronin 
(pixel intensity) is combined with its lifetime (pixel colour). Note that 
lifetime increases (that is, more red pixels) in the GBP-Pon sample. 

d, GFP lifetime measurements in the samples described in b and c (mean + 
s.e.m. of different beads or cells; n, number of beads or cells scored). Note 
that lifetimes of GFP-Patronin are the same in the spindle and the cortex 
in the GFP-Patronin + GBP-Pon SOP, and that this homogenous lifetime 
value in the SOP corresponds to that of (His);-GFP bound to nanobody 
beads. This suggests that most GFP-Patronin molecules are bound to the 
nanobody in the SOP. Please note that in the experiments described in b 
(purified GFP) and in c (GFP-Patronin fusion in the fly) the term GFP 
refers to the enhanced GFP variant (eGFP). e, Fluorescence recovery after 
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photobleaching (FRAP) of GFP-Patronin at the spindle. Left panel, images 
from the FRAP experiment. Fluorescence of GFP-Patronin at the mitotic 
spindle was bleached (yellow region of interest) and fluorescence recovery 
was monitored over time. Elapsed time, indicated in seconds. Right panel, 
average recovery of 11 cells (blue curve; mean + s.e.m.) was fitted to a 
single exponential model (red line), providing an estimate of the half- 

life of GFP—Patronin on microtubules of 1.31 + 0.03 s (95% confidence 
interval). This indicates that Patronin exchanges rapidly between the 
cytosol and the spindle. f-h, Co-expression of GBP-Bazooka and GFP- 
Patronin does not cause central spindle inversion in the SOP. f, Percentage 
of iDeltayo in the pIIa daughter cell at late cytokinesis in SOPs expressing 
GFP-Patronin (GFP-Patronin) or expressing GBP-Bazooka in addition 
(GFP-Patronin + GBP-Bazooka). Co-expression of GBP-Bazooka with 
GFP-Patronin does not cause a statistically significant reduction of 
iDeltaz) asymmetry compared to control. (P=0.847, unpaired two-tailed 
t-test). g, Dividing SOPs expressing mRFP-Pon and eGFP-Patronin 
(GFP-Patronin) or expressing GBP-Pon in addition (GFP-Patronin + 
GBP-Pon) or GBP-Bazooka in addition (GFP-Patronin + GBP-Bazooka) 
in metaphase. SDCM imaging (single plane). Bottom panels correspond to 
the rainbow lookup table. GBP-Pon targets GFP-Patronin asymmetrically 
to the cortex of the plIb and, conversely, GBP-Bazooka targets GFP- 
Patronin asymmetrically to the cortex of the pIla. Note that, in metaphase, 
the mitotic spindle is symmetric in control, but also in the two GBP 
conditions. h, Dividing SOPs as in g in late cytokinesis. GBP-Pon inverts 
the asymmetry of the central spindle, whereas GBP-Bazooka does not 

(it shows the same asymmetry as in control). SDCM imaging (maximum- 
intensity projection, except GFP-Patronin in the GFP-Patronin + GBP- 
Bazooka image, which corresponds to a single plane). n, number of SOPs 
scored. Scale bars, 51m (a, ¢, e, g, h) and 401m (b). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Model of motility onto an asymmetric 
central spindle. a, Schematic representation of a model of bidirectional 
motor transport, which generates a biased spatial distribution 

of endosomes through an antiparallel microtubule overlap (see 
Supplementary Information equations). b-e, Determination of ko and 
Konp of endosomes for microtubules and transport run length in control 
cells (see also ‘Determination of koi and ko,p and transport run length’ 

in Methods for details). b, Representative endosome track at the central 
spindle (along the x axis, as in Fig. 2e) after automated detection of 
transport segments (that is, motility occurs by microtubule-based 
transport; red) and of diffusion segments (that is, movement occurs 

by diffusion; green). Blue segments correspond to the initial and final 
segments of the track, the total length of which cannot be determined and 
are therefore excluded from the analysis. Grey line, extent of the Pavarotti 
antiparallel overlap of microtubules as in Fig. 2. c—e, Distribution of the 
duration (c, d) and the run length (e) of transport segments (c, e) and/ 

or diffusion-segments (d) from 101 tracks. Exponential fits (blue lines) 
give kor=0.90 + 0.068! (c) and kon =0.05 + 0.01 s! (d; 95% confidence 
interval). Characteristic run length was not estimated from exponential fit 
of this distribution in e, but instead by the method of Thorn and Vale 
(ref. 65), which relies on the fitting of the cumulative distribution of the 
run length (see Methods). The estimated characteristic transport run 
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length is \ = 0.31 + 0.01 jim (R? = 0.98; 95% confidence interval). 


Pptta 


f, Endosome asymmetric segregation (that is, ; Pptta , iDeltayo 


Ha + Ppitb 
signal in pIla; Pprp, in pIIb) as a function of the central spindle asymmetry 


(that is, A — 2b a, pv, GFP-Patronin density in the pIIb side; a, in pIla) 


+ 
for GEP-Patronin control (2 =21) or GFP-Patronin + GBP-Pon (n=25) 
cells at during late cytokinesis (~600s in registered time). The same data 
are shown in bins in Fig. 4h. The experimental data points fall on the 
theoretical curve (grey line corresponding to equation (36), with measured 
parameters values; see Supplementary Information equations) which 
accounts for the different levels of spindle reversal and their corresponding 
endosome segregation reversal measured in this assay. g, Fraction of 
iDeltazo versus microtubule enrichment as in f, considering the data from 
all the genotypes presented in this study. The model (grey line, as in f) for 
asymmetric bidirectional transport accounts for all spindle asymmetry/ 
endosome asymmetries found across all the backgrounds presented in this 
study. h, Fraction of iDeltaz) versus microtubule enrichment as in g. The 
model outside of the limit case (grey line corresponding to equation (37) 
with measured parameters values and fitted / = 3.2 1m, see Supplementary 
Information equations) also accounts for all spindle asymmetry/endosome 
asymmetries found across all the backgrounds presented in this study. 
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Replication stress activates DNA repair synthesis 


in mitosis 


Sheroy Minocherhomji!*, Songmin Ying?**, Victoria A. Bjerregaard!, Sara Bursomanno!, Aiste Aleliunaite!, Wei Wu, 
Hocine W. Mankouri!, Huahao Shen?*, Ying Liu! & Ian D. Hickson! 


Oncogene-induced DNA replication stress has been implicated as 
a driver of tumorigenesis’. Many chromosomal rearrangements 
characteristic of human cancers originate from specific regions 
of the genome called common fragile sites (CFSs)?~>. CFSs are 
difficult-to-replicate loci that manifest as gaps or breaks on 
metaphase chromosomes (termed CFS ‘expression), particularly 
when cells have been exposed to replicative stress°. The MUS81- 
EME1 structure-specific endonuclease promotes the appearance 
of chromosome gaps or breaks at CFSs following replicative 
stress’-°. Here we show that entry of cells into mitotic prophase 
triggers the recruitment of MUS81 to CFSs. The nuclease activity 
of MUS81 then promotes POLD3-dependent DNA synthesis at 
CFSs, which serves to minimize chromosome mis-segregation and 
non-disjunction. We propose that the attempted condensation of 
incompletely duplicated loci in early mitosis serves as the trigger 
for completion of DNA replication at CFS loci in human cells. Given 
that this POLD3-dependent mitotic DNA synthesis is enhanced 
in aneuploid cancer cells that exhibit intrinsically high levels of 
chromosomal instability (CIN*) and replicative stress, we suggest 
that targeting this pathway could represent a new therapeutic 
approach. 

CFSs normally replicate late in S phase and this can be delayed 
even further following replicative stress'®. To define when DNA syn- 
thesis occurs at CFSs, we treated U2OS cells with replicative stress 
in the form of a low dose (0.4,1M) of the DNA polymerase inhibi- 
tor aphidicolin (APH), and then added 5-ethynyl-2’-deoxyuridine 
(EdU) for 30 min to visualize new DNA synthesis (Extended Data Fig. 
la). In addition to scheduled DNA replication in S phase, over 40% 
of the mitotic cells, including those in anaphase, contained EdU foci 
(Fig. la, b and Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). Given that the combined 
length of the initial mitotic phases is >30 min!! (Extended Data Fig. 
1d and Supplementary Video 1), these data suggested that some DNA 
synthesis might occur in early mitosis. To investigate this, cells were 
pre-treated with/without low-dose APH, arrested in late G2 using the 
CDK1 inhibitor RO3306 (ref. 12), and then released into mitosis in 
the presence of EdU (Extended Data Figs le-g and 2a-d). EdU incor- 
poration was only detectable in APH-treated cells that had initiated 
mitosis (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f). If EdU was added to nocodazole- 
arrested cells in prometaphase, EdU foci were not observed (Extended 
Data Fig. 2e-g). These data indicate that replicative-stress-induced 
DNA synthesis can occur after entry into mitosis, but only before the 
nocodazole arrest point in prometaphase’. Approximately 80% of 
the EdU foci in condensed nuclei co-localized with FANCD2 twin 
foci (Fig. 1c, d), which define the location of CFSs!4. Moreover, most 
(80%) 4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI)-negative gaps/breaks or 
defined constrictions in condensed chromosomes were positive for EdU 
(Fig. le, f and Extended Data Fig. 3a, b), as were the FRA3B and 
FRA16D CFS loci (Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). In contrast, mitotic EdU 


foci rarely co-localized with centromeres or telomeres (Extended Data 
Fig. 3e, f). Hence, mitotic DNA synthesis occurs predominantly at CFSs. 

Consistent with a role for the MUS81-EME1 complex in promoting 
CFS expression’~®, depletion of either MUS81 or EME] inhibited EdU 
incorporation in mitotic cells (Fig. 2a-d and Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
A short interfering RNA (siRNA)-resistant MUS81 cDNA, but not a 
catalytically inactive version (MUS81(D338A/D339A)) (refs 15, 16); 
Extended Data Fig. 4a), could restore mitotic EdU incorporation and 
CFS expression in MUS81 siRNA-depleted cells (Fig. 2a-e). Therefore, 
MUSS81 endonuclease activity is required to promote DNA synthesis 
in mitosis. SLX4, a scaffold for various nucleases including MUS81- 
EME] (refs 17, 18), also co-localized with CFSs throughout mitosis 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b-d). This localization did not require MUS81. 
Depletion of SLX4 (Extended Data Fig. 4a) also led to: (1) reduced 
EdU incorporation at CFSs in mitosis; (2) reduced CFS expression; 
(3) defective recruitment of MUS81 to CFSs; (4) increased FANCD2- 
associated ultra-fine anaphase DNA bridges (UFBs); and (5) increased 
53BP1 nuclear bodies that form around unprocessed CFSs”!?”° 
(Fig. 2a-g and Extended Data Figs 4e-h and 5a-c). 

To study whether the key events occurring in prophase were 
required for EdU incorporation, we depleted SMC2, which is required 
for chromosome condensation”’, and disrupted the pathway required 
for the release of sister-chromatid arm cohesion by either depleting 
WAPL (Wings apart protein-like)”* or inhibiting PLK1 (PLK1i) in 
early mitosis using BI-2536 (ref. 23). Depletion of either SMC2 or 
WAPL led to characteristic alterations in chromosome morphology 
and compaction (Extended Data Fig. 5d-f), but failed to activate inter- 
phase checkpoints (Fig. 2a, b and Extended Data Fig. 4a) or gener- 
ate increased numbers of DNA damage foci in S phase compared to 
control-siRNA-depleted cells (Extended Data Fig. 5g, h). However, 
SMC2 or WAPL depletion did lead to a failure to recruit MUS81 to 
chromatin, decreased CFS expression, and an abolition of EdU incor- 
poration at CFSs in mitosis (Fig. 2b-g). Furthermore, these cells exhib- 
ited increased numbers of anaphase bridges (Extended Data Fig. 4e-h) 
and 53BP1 nuclear bodies (Extended Data Fig. 5a—c). Co-localization 
of SLX4 with FANCD2 twin foci in mitosis was unaffected (Extended 
Data Fig. 4d). Notably, PLK1i in mitosis also inhibited mitotic EdU 
incorporation (Extended Data Fig. 5i, j), implying that CFS-associated 
DNA synthesis occurs after, or concomitant with, release of sister 
chromatid arm cohesion. 

To examine the DNA polymerase(s) responsible for mitotic 
DNA synthesis, we released G2-arrested cells pre-treated with/ 
without low-dose APH into mitosis in the presence of a high dose 
of APH (21M). These cells failed to incorporate EdU (Fig. 3a-c), 
and demonstrated decreased CFS expression (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a, b). Increased numbers of 53BP1 nuclear bodies were evident 
in Gl cells (Fig. 3d, e), which rarely co-localized with EdU that was 
incorporated during the previous mitosis (Extended Data Fig. 6c-f), 
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Figure 1 | Replicative stress activates DNA synthesis at CFSs in mitosis. 
a, b, DNA synthesis (EdU foci, red) in intact or condensed mitotic nuclei 
(DAPI, blue). c, d, Co-localized EdU foci (red) and FANCD2 twin foci 
(green) in mitotic nuclei (DAPI, blue). e, f, EdU incorporation (arrows) 
at DAPI-negative breaks/gaps on metaphase chromosomes (DAPI, blue). 
Panels show representative images (a, c, e) and quantification (b, d, f). 
Selected regions are magnified in numbered panels. Scale bars, 10 j1m. 
Data are means of three independent experiments. Error bars indicate 
s.e.m. *P < 0.01. 


suggesting that a failure to perform mitotic DNA synthesis adversely 
impacts daughter cells. To examine this, we analysed the fate of 
FRA3B and FRAI6D loci in two cell lines (HCT-116 and MRC5) 
with a largely diploid karyotype (Extended Data Fig. 6g). A high 
dose of APH in mitosis generated an increased frequency of CFS- 
associated UFBs, increased non-disjunction of chromosomes 3 
and 16 harbouring FRA3B and FRAI6D, and reduced cell survival 
(Fig. 3f-h and Extended Data Fig. 6h-1). Therefore, mitotic DNA 
synthesis is required to counteract potentially lethal chromosome 
mis-segregation and non-disjunction. 


LETTER 


Subcellular fractionation analysis revealed that PCNA, the MCM 
complex, MUS81-EME1 and POLD1 and POLD3 (catalytic and 
non-catalytic subunits, respectively, of DNA polymerase 6) were all 
associated with mitotic chromatin after replicative stress (Fig. 4a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). The presence of the MCM com- 
plex on mitotic chromatin did not require MUS81 (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). Notably, MUS81 was largely absent from chromatin in the 
G2 phase (Fig. 4a, b), and was again recruited to chromatin after 
entry into mitosis at the same time as EME1 was phosphorylated!”. 
POLD3 formed APH-inducible foci in early mitosis, but very rarely 
in anaphase (Fig. 4c, d), similar to the pattern reported previously for 
MUS81 (ref. 7). POLD3, like its yeast orthologue Pol32, is required 
for a specialized form of DNA repair termed break-induced replica- 
tion (BIR), which is POLD4-independent**”°. Depletion of POLD3 
or POLD4 did not elicit a checkpoint response or an increase in the 
DNA damage response (Extended Data Fig. 7c-i), and did not pre- 
vent MUS81 recruitment to CFSs in mitosis (Fig. 4e, f). However, 
POLD3 (but not POLD4) depletion prevented mitotic DNA synthesis 
at CFSs (Fig. 4g, h and Extended Data Fig. 8a), and led to increased 
levels of DNA strand breaks (TUNEL*) on metaphase chromosomes 
(Fig. 4i, j). Expression of siRNA-resistant POLD3 restored mitotic 
DNA synthesis in POLD3-depleted cells (Fig. 4g, h and Extended 
Data Fig. 8b). Moreover, APH-induced CFS expression, and suppres- 
sion of CFS-associated UFBs and 53BP1 bodies, required POLD3 
but not POLD4 (Fig. 4k, 1 and Extended Data Fig. 8c-h). We propose 
that metaphase chromosome breaks/gaps are associated with de novo 
mitotic DNA synthesis promoted by the POLD3-associated DNA 
polymerase 6 complex. 

We next examined the relationship between POLD3 and MUS81 
in regulating recruitment of DNA replication/repair factors to CFSs 
in mitosis. Depletion of POLD3 or POLD4 had negligible effects on 
the association of MUS81, POLD1 or PCNA with S phase or mitotic 
chromatin (Extended Data Fig. 8i, j). Depletion of MUS81, however, 
reduced POLD3 and POLD4 (but not POLD1 or PCNA) recruitment 
in S phase, suggesting a potential role for MUS81, POLD3 and POLD4 
in DNA repair after APH-induced replication stress. MUS81 depletion 
also abrogated recruitment of POLD3 and POLD4 to chromatin in 
prometaphase cells, but recruitment of POLD1 and PCNA was also 
impaired (Extended Data Fig. 8i, k). 

Because the structure and expression of the POLD3 gene is altered 
in some cancers’’, we investigated whether DNA synthesis in early 
mitosis was a specific feature of aneuploid/CIN* human cancer cell 
lines. Low-dose (0.4 1M) APH elicited FANCD2 DNA damage focus 
formation in all ten cell lines studied, irrespective of their ploidy 
or whether they were cancer-derived, untransformed or virally 
transformed (Extended Data Figs 9a and 10a-c). Co-localization 
of EdU foci and CFSs in mitosis was evident in all cell lines exam- 
ined (Extended Data Fig. 10d-g), indicating that mitotic DNA 
synthesis is not limited to cancer cells; however, the frequency of 
co-localized EdU foci and FANCD2 twin foci in mitosis was gen- 
erally higher in the aneuploid/CIN* cancer cell lines (Extended 
Data Fig. 10f, g). 

We propose a model (Extended Data Fig. 9b, c) whereby cleavage of 
stalled replication forks at CFSs in early mitosis by SLX4-associated 
MUS81-EME1 promotes POLD3-dependent DNA synthesis 
at these loci. Recent data suggest that an analogous TOPBP1- 
dependent process also exists in chicken DT40 cells”*. We suggest 
that the mitotic DNA synthesis described here might occur via BIR, 
which produces a ‘migrating bubble’ that drives conservative DNA 
synthesis*>*?, although whether the mechanism of mitotic DNA 
synthesis in humans is identical to that shown for DSB-induced 
BIR in yeast is unclear. Because the DNA synthesis reported here 
occurs after the initiation of DNA condensation in prophase, we 
speculate that the mechanical forces of chromosome condensation 
could expose under-replicated regions (that remain ‘primed’ for rep- 
lication) at CFSs, and subsequently promote the recruitment of the 
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Figure 4 | POLD3 promotes DNA synthesis in mitosis. a, b, Western 
blots. Loading control, H3. PH3S10 indicates mitotic chromatin. 

c, d, Co-localized POLD3 (red) and FANCD2 twin foci (green) in mitosis. 
e-h, Co-localized MUS81 (red) or EdU (red) foci at FANCD2 twin foci 


SLX4-associated MUS81-EME1 endonuclease. Our findings reveal 
that mitotic DNA synthesis is detectable at sites of DAPI-negative 
chromosomal regions, suggesting that these cytogenetically defined 
loci comprise DNA synthesized in early mitosis, rather than DNA 
strand breaks. It is conceivable that this POLD3-dependent pathway 
used to counteract constitutively high levels of replicative stress might 
represent a novel anticancer drug target. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 


(green). i-l, TUNEL foci (green) or DAPI-negative chromosome breaks/gaps 
(arrows); DNA was stained using DAPI (blue). Panels show representative 
images (a, c, e, g, i, k) and quantification (b, d, f, h, j, 1). Scale bars, 101m. 
Data are means of three independent experiments. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Cell culture. Osteosarcoma cells (U2OS), cervical cancer cells (HeLa), colorectal 
cancer cells (HT-29, CC20 and DLD1) and non-cancer-derived HS68 untrans- 
formed foreskin fibroblasts were maintained in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle's 
medium (DMEM). The colorectal cancer cell lines HCT-116 and LS411 were 
maintained in McCoys Essential medium and RPMI 1640 medium, respectively. 
GM00637 SV40-transformed skin fibroblasts and MRCS5 untransformed lung 
fibroblasts were maintained in Eagle’s Minimum Essential medium (MEM). In 
all cases, the medium was supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS) and 
antibiotics. All cells were maintained at 37°C in an atmosphere of 5% CO . The 
cell lines studied were obtained from the ATCC, with the exception of CC20 and 
LS411, which were provided by W. E. Bodmer (University of Oxford, UK), and are 
not among those listed as commonly misidentified by the International Cell Line 
Authentication Committee. All cell lines were subjected to monthly mycoplasma 
testing (using MycoAlert; Lonza Group Ltd) and found to be negative. The identity 
of the cell lines was validated by STR profiling (ATCC) and by analysis of chromo- 
some number in metaphase spreads. 

RNA interference. MUS81 was depleted using either of three si/shRNAs desig- 
nated MUS81 shRNA 1, MUS81 shRNA 2 (ref. 7) or MUS81 siRNA 3 (Cat 130845, 
Ambion). POLD3 was depleted using an equimolar mix of four pooled siRNAs 
(L-026692-01-0010; Dharmacon) as described previously*4, POLD4 was depleted 
using either of two sets of pooled siRNAs (S100688695 and S104189276; Qiagen) 
as described previously”*. SMC2 was depleted using either of two previously 
published siRNAs!” designated SMC2 siRNA 1 (Cat s20793, Ambion) or SMC2 
siRNA 2 (Cat s20794, Ambion). WAPL was depleted using either of two siRNAs 
designated WAPL siRNA 1 (Cat s22947, Ambion) or WAPL siRNA 2 (Cat s22948, 
Ambion). SLX4 was depleted using either of two previously published siRNAs!”"® 
designated SLX4 siRNA 1 (GAGAAGAACCCUAAUGAAA) or SLX4 siRNA 2 
(GCACAAGGGCCCAGAACAA). The Silencer-Select Negative Control siRNA 2 
(Cat 4390846, Ambion), the Scrambled shRNA construct’, or the Scrambled siRNA 
control (5’-GACCAAGUUCCGUCACUAA-3’, Sigma Aldrich), were individually 
used as negative controls in all transfection experiments, as indicated. Transient 
transfections using the indicated siRNAs were performed using the Lipofectamine 
RNAiMax transfection reagent (Life Technologies), according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. 

Establishment of mammalian expression constructs and stable cell lines. 
MUS81 wild type (WT) or MUS81(D338A/D339A) cDNAs!° were ampli- 
fied from individual pFastBac vectors using PCR and the following 
forward (5’-TTCATACCGTCCCACCAT-3’) and reverse (5’-GTCGACGTAG 
GCCTTTGAAT-3’) primers. PCR products were cloned into pcDNA 3.3 
TOPO-TA cloning vectors (Life Technologies). Final constructs were verified by 
sequencing. The POLD3 siRNA resistant gene was synthesized and cloned into a 
pcDNA 3.1(+) vector (GeneArt Gene Synthesis, Life Technologies). The MUS81 
WT, MUS81(D338A/D339A), or POLD3 WT constructs were transfected into 
U20S cells using lipofectamine 2000 (Life Technologies), respectively. Stable cell 
lines were established and maintained after neomycin (G418) antibiotic selection. 
Cell synchronization and induction of replication stress using low-dose 
aphidicolin. Asynchronously growing cells were synchronized in late G2 phase 
of the cell cycle by incubation with 9 1M RO3306 (ref. 12) (217699; Millipore) for 
16h. Where stated, 0.41M aphidicolin (APH; Sigma-Aldrich) (termed low-dose 
APH) was added for 16h. Cells synchronized in G2 were subsequently washed with 
1x PBS for 5 min and allowed to progress for a further 30 min into prometaphase 
before mitotic shake off. For collection of anaphase cells or early G1 daughter cells, 
pelleted prometaphase cells were re-seeded onto either poly-lysine-coated glass 
slides (Sigma-Aldrich) or glass coverslips (Sigma-Aldrich), respectively, and incu- 
bated at 37°C in an atmosphere of 5% CO, and allowed to progress into anaphase 
for a further 20 min or into the subsequent G1 phase for a further 140 min. Where 
stated, asynchronously growing cells or cells arrested in G2 were synchronized 
in prometaphase using 60ng ml! nocodazole (M1404; Sigma Aldrich) for the 
indicated times. 

Fixation of cells for immunofluorescence and fluorescence in situ hybridiza- 
tion (FISH). Following the indicated treatments or cell synchronizations, cells for 
immunofluorescence analysis were fixed and permeabilized for 20 min in PTEMF 
buffer (20 mM PIPES pH 6.8, 10 mM EGTA, 0.2% Triton X-100, 1 mM MgCl, 
and 4% formaldehyde) at room temperature. Fixed samples were blocked for 
at least 1 h at room temperature using 3% BSA (Sigma Aldrich) in PBST (contain- 
ing 0.5% Triton X-100) or stored at 4°C until use. For FISH analysis, metaphase 
cells or cells in G1 phase were swollen in 75 mM KC] for 5 min and then fixed in 
methanol:acetic acid (3:1). 
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EdU labelling and detection in asynchronous or synchronized cells. 
Asynchronously growing cells, treated with or without low-dose APH for 16h, were 
pulse labelled using 10\1M EdU (5-ethynyl-2’-deoxyuridine, Life Technologies) 
for 10, 20 or 30 min followed by simultaneous fixation and permeabilization 
using PTEMF buffer and subsequent EdU detection using Click chemistry. Cells 
synchronized in late G2 (+RO3306 + low-dose APH) were released into early 
prophase by vigorous washing (3-4 times for up to 5 min) in 1x PBS (pre-warmed 
to 37°C). Subsequently cells in early prophase were maintained at 37°C in an 
atmosphere of 5% CO, and released into fresh medium (pre-warmed to 37 °C) 
supplemented with/without 10\1M EdU (Life Technologies) for the indicated time 
points. This cell synchronization protocol allowed us to detect EdU foci in pro- 
metaphase cells following the initiation of EdU incorporation in early prophase. 
Cells synchronized in prometaphase using nocodazole (60 ng ml ') were pulse 
labelled with 20,1M EdU and as indicated. The ‘Click-chemistry’ reaction was 
performed following the manufacturer's instructions (Click-IT EdU; Alexa fluor 
594 or Alexa fluor 488 Imaging Kits, Life Technologies). Immunofluorescence or 
FISH was carried out after the Click reaction, respectively. 
Immunofluorescence microscopy. For immunofluorescence analysis, samples 
fixed on poly-lysine glass slides or glass cover slips were incubated with primary 
antibodies for up to 2h followed by 4 washes of 15 min each using PBST (PBS 
with 0.5% Triton-X 100 (Sigma-Aldrich)) or PBST supplemented with 3% BSA 
(Sigma-Aldrich). Samples were then incubated with secondary antibodies for 
90 min, followed by 4 washes of 15 min using PBST or PBST supplemented with 
3% BSA. Air-dried slides or coverslips were mounted using Vectashield mounting 
medium with DAPI (Vector Laboratories), and were analysed using microscopy. 
Metaphase chromosome spreads, chromosome breakage and chromosome 
structure analyses. Cells synchronized in late G2 (using 91M RO3306) were 
washed as stated above and then released into fresh medium (pre-warmed to 
37°C) containing 10,.M EdU (final concentration) together with 0.1j.g ml“! 
(final concentration) Karyomax/Colcemid solution in HBBS (Life Technologies) 
with or without 100 nM (final concentration) of the small molecule inhibitor BI 
2536 (PLK1i)” for up to 60 min. Metaphase cells were then harvested by mitotic 
shake-off, pelleted at 600 g for 5 min, and then swollen by incubation in 75 mM 
KCl (pre-warmed to 37°C) for 5 min at 37 °C. Swollen mitotic cells were collected 
at 600g for 5 min, fixed using methanol:acetic acid (3:1), and dropped onto pre- 
hydrated glass slides (Thermo Scientific) and aged for up to 2 days followed by EdU 
detection, FISH analysis and chromosome structure analysis. Chromosomes were 
stained using DAPI (Vectashield, Vector Labs). 

Fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH). DNA used for FISH probes were pre- 
pared from the following BAC clones: RP11-149J4 (GenBank: AC098480.2) or 
RP11-94D19 (GenBank: AC096917.3) for FRA3B, and RP11-264L1 (GenBank: 
AC046158.6) for FRA16D. BAC DNAs were labelled using the BioNick labelling 
system (Invitrogen) or DIG-nick translation mix (Sigma Aldrich). FISH was car- 
ried out using standard procedures. Briefly, samples were treated with RNase A 
(0.1 mgml?), followed by dehydration in ethanol series (50%, 75%, 90%) for 2min 
each. Samples were then denatured in 70% formamide at 75 °C for 3 min, and dehy- 
drated again in ice-cold ethanol series (50%, 75%, 90%) for 2 min each. FISH-probe 
hybridization was carried out at 37°C for up to 72h. Biotin-conjugated probes 
were detected using avidin-FITC (Life Technologies) and biotin-labelled anti- 
avidin (Vector Labs). DIG-conjugated FISH probes were detected using anti- 
digoxegenin-rhodamine (Roche). Whole chromosome FISH was carried out using 
FISH paint probes corresponding to chromosomes 3 or 16 using directly labelled 
green fluorescent FISH probes purchased from Cytocell (Cat LPP03G and LPP16G, 
respectively) according to the manufacturer's instructions. Telomere FISH was 
carried out using the Telomere PNA FISH Kit/FITC (Cat #K5325; DAKO) accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s instructions. Slides were mounted using Vectashield 
mounting medium with DAPI, and visualized by microscopy. 

Microscopy analysis and live cell imaging. Images were captured and quanti- 
fied using a Nikon Eclipse 80i microscope (Nikon, ACT-1, v2.62), Olympus BX63 
microscope, or an LSM 700 confocal microscope (Zeiss) equipped with 405 nM, 
488 nM and 555 nM lasers, Zeiss imaging software (v7, 2011) and Image] analysis 
software. Live cell images were captured every minute for 4h using either 63 x (1.2 
NA) or 100 (1.46 NA) objectives. 

Protein quantification and western blot analysis. Whole cells were lysed using 
cell extraction buffer (10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 100 mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 
1mM EGTA, 1mM Nak, 20mM NagP207, 2mM Na3VQOxq, 1% Triton X-100, 
10% glycerol, 0.1% SDS, 0.5% deoxycholate), complemented with PIC (Protease 
Inhibitor Cocktail, Cat #11836153001, Roche) and PMSF (Phenyl-Methanesulfonyl 
Fluoride Solution; Sigma Aldrich). For subcellular fractionation, cell pellets were 
incubated in PTEMF buffer (complemented with PIC) or 1 x RIPA buffer (Sigma 
Aldrich) for 20 min at 4°C on a rotating wheel at low speed. Nuclei were then 
harvested at 10,000g for 10 min at 4°C. The supernatant containing the soluble 
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(cytosolic + nuclear) fraction was saved and stored at 4°C. Subsequently, the 
insoluble chromatin pellet was reconstituted using cell extraction buffer (com- 
plemented with PIC and PMSF) and incubated for 30 min on ice with frequent 
vortexing. Re-suspended cells, supernatant comprising the soluble fraction, or 
extracted insoluble chromatin fraction were sonicated four times using a 10s on/ 
off pulse in a Soniprep 150 Plus sonicator (MSE) or in a Bioruptor Pico sonicator 
(Diagenode). The chromatin-bound fraction was resolved briefly at 2,000g using 
centrifugation at 4°C. After protein quantification, samples were boiled for 10 min 
in SDS loading buffer (1:1 ratio). An aliquot (up to 40j1g) of the resulting sample 
was run on a SDS-PAGE gel and then transferred to a Hybond-PVDF membrane 
(Amersham Pharmacia). The membrane was blocked in 5% milk for 1 h at room 
temperature and incubated overnight with the appropriate primary antibody 
re-suspended in 5% milk in PBST at 4°C. Following several washes using PBST, 
the membrane was incubated for 2h at room temperature with the appropriate 
secondary antibody re-suspended in 5% milk in PBST at room temperature, 
followed by 4 washes using PBST. ECL (Amersham) amplification was used for 
signal detection. Quantifications of western blots were done using Image J/FIJI or 
Amersham Imager 600 and software (GE Lifesciences). 

Primary and secondary antibodies for western blotting. Primary antibodies used 
were MUS81 (1:500, ab14387, MTA30 2G10/3; Abcam), EME1 (1:500, ab88878, 
Abcam), FANCD2 (1:1,000, NB100-182; Novus), POLD3 (1:500, H00010714-M01; 
Abnova), POLD4 (1:250, H00057804-M01A; Abnova), PCNA (1:1,000, sc-56; F-2 
Santa Cruz), phospho-CHK1 (Ser 345) (#2341; Cell Signaling), CHK1 (1:1000, 
NCL-CHK1; Clone DCS-310.1, Leica Biosystems), phosphorylated-histone H3 
(Ser10) (PH3S10, indicates mitotic chromatin, 1:1000, 06-570; Millipore), anti- 
phospho-Ser/Thr-Pro MPM-2 (indicates mitotic chromatin, 1:1,000, 05-368; 
Millipore), SLX4 (1:1,000, S714C raised in sheep against residues 1535-1834, a gift 
from J. Rouse, University of Dundee, UK), polymerase 6 catalytic subunit (1:1,000, 
ab10362, 607, Abcam), MCM2 (ab4461; Abcam), MCM3 (1:1,000, ab4460; 
Abcam), MCM7 (ab2360; Abcam) and actin (1:1,000, A3853, AC-40, Sigma 
Aldrich). Secondary antibodies used for western blotting were: anti-mouse IgG 
(whole molecule peroxidase conjugate, 1:2,000, A4416, Sigma Aldrich), anti-rabbit 
IgG (whole molecule, F(ab’)2 fragment— peroxidase antibody produced in goat, 
1:2,000, A6667, Sigma Aldrich) and anti-sheep IgG (whole molecule—peroxidase 
antibody produced in donkey, 1:2,000, A3415, Sigma). 

Primary and secondary antibodies for immunofluorescence analysis. Primary 
antibodies used were MUS81 (1:100, ab14387, MTA30 2G10/3; Abcam), FANCD2 
(1:400, NB100-182; Novus), POLD3 (1:100, H00010714-M01; Abnova), PICH/ 
ERCC6L (1:50, 04-1540; Millipore), 53BP1 (1:200, sc22760; Santa Cruz), HEC1 
(1:100, ab3613; 9G3; Abcam), cyclin A (1:200, 6E6, ab16726; Abcam), CENPA 
(1:100, ab13939, 3-19; Abcam), TRF1 (1:100, ab10579, TRF-78; Abcam), RAD51 
(1:100, sc-8349; Santa Cruz), TRF2 (1:100, sc-9143; Santa Cruz) phosphorylated- 
histone H3 (Ser10) (PH3S10, indicates mitotic chromatin, 1:100, 06-570; 
Millipore), anti-phospho-Ser/Thr-Pro MPM-2 (indicates mitotic chromatin, 1:100, 


05-368; Millipore) and SLX4 (1:100, S713C, raised in sheep against residues 381- 
680, a gift from J. Rouse, University of Dundee, UK). Secondary antibodies used for 
immunofluorescence analysis were the Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti-rabbit IgG (1:500, 
A-11008; Invitrogen), Alexa Fluor 546 donkey anti-sheep IgG (1:500, A-21098; 
Invitrogen), Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti-mouse IgG (1:500, A-110291; Invitrogen) 
and Alexa Fluor 568 donkey anti-mouse IgG (1:500, A-10037; Invitrogen). 

Flow cytometry. After the indicated treatments or cell synchronization, harvested 
cells were fixed using ice-cold 70% ethanol (added drop wise) and stored at —20°C 
for a minimum of 2h. Fixed cells were rinsed twice in 1x PBS, and then incu- 
bated in 1x PBS supplemented with 2mgml! propidium iodide (Invitrogen) and 
10mgml! RNase A for 45 min at 37°C. Fluoresence-activated cell sorting (FACS) 
analysis for each sample was carried out on a FACSCalibur flow cytometer (BD 
Biosciences). Up to 50,000 cells were analysed for each condition, and data analysis 
was performed using Cell Quest Pro software. 

Nondisjunction and colony formation assays. Cells were treated with (+ APH) 
or without (—APH) low-dose APH (0.441M) and synchronized at G2 using 
RO3306 (9\1M) for 16h. Cells were then released into mitosis in fresh medium 
with or without high-dose (2\1M) APH for 30 min (incubated at 37°C and 5% 
CO). Prometaphase cells were then shaken off, pelleted and re-seeded either into 
six-well plates to determine viability or onto poly-lysine coated glass slides (in 
the presence of 31M cytochalasin B (Sigma Aldrich)). The cells re-seeded onto 
poly-lysine-coated glass slides were maintained at 37°C in an atmosphere of 5% 
CO, and allowed to progress into the subsequent G1 phase in the presence of cyto- 
chalasin B for another 145 min, to generate cytokinesis-blocked, binucleated cells in 
G1. These cells were processed by methanol:acetic acid (3:1) fixation and subjected 
to FISH analysis. Cells in six-well plates were maintained at 37°C in an atmosphere 
of 5% CO, and were allowed to form colonies over a period of approximately 
10 days. Colonies were stained using crystal violet solution (0.1% Brilliant blue R 
(Sigma-Aldrich), 7% acetic acid, 50% ethanol) and quantified using ImageJ/FIJI 
analysis software. 

TUNEL assays. TUNEL assay was performed using the DeadEnd Fluorometric 
TUNEL System, (Promega) following the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Briefly, following indicated treatments, cells were fixed in paraformaldehyde 
(4%) at 4°C for 25 min, followed by washing with PBS. Slides were immersed 
in 0.2% Triton X-100 in PBS for 5 min and then washed again. Subsequently, 
samples were incubated in equilibration buffer at room temperature for 5-10 min. 
For labelling, 50\11 of TdT reaction mix was added to the cells on an area no 
larger than 5 cm’, and the slides were incubated for 1h at 37°C in a humidified 
chamber. The reaction was terminated by immersing the slides in 2x SSC buffer. 
All nuclei were stained with DAPI. Green fluorescence was detected by fluores- 
cence microscopy. 

Statistical analysis. At least three independent experiments were carried out to 
generate each data set and statistical significance in each case was calculated using 
Pearson's x’ test as indicated in each figure legend. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Replicative stress activates DNA synthesis in representative individual frames from a live cell imaging experiment (n = 3 
mitosis. a, b, Experimental workflow (a) and representative images live cell imaging experiments) at various time points. The yellow arrow (frame 
(b) showing asynchronously growing U2OS cells pre-treated with low-dose 3, from the left) shows the initiation of nuclear envelope breakdown (NEBD) 
APH (+APH) or without APH (—APH) followed by EdU labelling for 30min. —_ and characteristic invaginations in the nuclear lamina in a late prophase cell 
Nuclei were stained with DAPI (blue). S-phase cells are indicated as being with partially condensed chromosomes. Selected areas (white boxes) are 
positive for cyclin A (red) and EdU incorporation (green). Cells in G2 enlarged below. Scale bars, 10|1m. e, Experimental workflows used to follow 
(cyclin A positive) and G1 daughter cells (cyclin A negative) show negligible cells through mitosis and into the next cell cycle and as indicated. f, FACS 
EdU staining. c, Uncropped images from Fig. 1a showing EdU foci (red) analysis of U2OS and HeLa cells as indicated above. g, Western blot analysis 
formation in condensed mitotic nuclei stained using DAPI (blue). for the mitosis-specific MPM2 epitope-containing antigens (top panel) and 


Scale bars (b, c), 10 um. d, Still images from Supplementary Video 1 showing PH3S10 (bottom panel). Actin was used as a loading control. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Assessment of mitotic progression and EdU 
incorporation following a reversible arrest of cells in very late G2 using 


the RO3306 CDK1 small molecule inhibitor. a-c, Experimental workflow 


used (a) and representative images (b) and quantification (c) showing the 
progression of cells through mitosis using PH3S10 (green) as a marker of 
entry into mitosis and chromosome condensation following a reversible 
G2 arrest. Nuclei and chromosomes are stained using DAPI (blue). 

d, Representative images showing the progressive disappearance of the 
nuclear lamina (lamin A/C, green) as cells progress into mitosis while 
condensing their nuclear genome. Yellow arrows indicate invaginations 
in the nuclear lamina upon entry into mitosis. Un/condensed nuclei were 
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stained using DAPI (blue). e, f, Experimental workflows used (e) and 
representative images (f) showing DNA synthesis (EdU foci, red) in late G2 
phase arrested cells or in cells released from this arrest into prometaphase 
or metaphase and as indicated. Low-dose APH (+APH) and/or EdU 

were added to cells where indicated. Intact or partially condensed nuclei 
are stained using DAPI (blue). g, Quantification of EdU positive (EdU*) 
or EdU negative (EdU” ) metaphase cells following a release from the 
nocodazole arrest (e, right column). Scale bars (b, d, f), 10 j1m. 1 = number 
of cells quantified in each case as indicated. Data are means of at least three 
independent experiments. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Replicative stress activates DNA synthesis 

at common fragile sites (CFSs) in mitosis. a, b, Experimental workflow 
used (a) and representative images (FRA3B cropped from Fig 1d). 

(b) showing examples of chromosome breaks/gaps harbouring known 
CFS loci (ideograms, black arrows) and that are positive for EdU (red). 
Chromosomes were stained using DAPI (blue). Images were captured 
using a 60x objective. c, Representative images showing EdU FISH 
analysis to assess the co-localization (yellow arrowheads) between EdU 
foci (red) and biotin-labelled FRA3B or FRA16D FISH signals (green) in 
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individual metaphase spreads. Chromosomes were stained using DAPI 
(blue). Selected regions of interest are magnified and shown in numbered 
panels. d, Quantification of co-localized EdU and FRAI6D foci from 
panel c in cells treated with (APH) or without (control) low-dose APH. 

e, f, Representative images (e) and quantification (f) of EdU foci (red) 

at centromeres or telomeres (green) in DAPI-stained mitotic nuclei 
(blue). Selected regions of interest are magnified and shown in numbered 
panels below. Scale bars (c, e), 101m. Data are means of at least three 
independent experiments. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Catalytically active MUS81, SLX4, WAPL 
and SMC72 are collectively required for sister chromatid disjunction 

in anaphase. a, Representative western blots of the indicated proteins 
(left) after siRNA treatments (shown above). Actin and histone H3 were 
used as whole-cell lysate and nuclear loading controls, respectively, and 
PH3S10 indicates mitotic chromatin. b, c, Representative images (b) and 
quantification (c) of co-localized SLX4 foci (red) and FANCD2 twin foci 
(green) in mitotic cells (DAPI, blue) after pre-treatment of cells with low- 
dose APH (+APH). Selected regions of interest are magnified and shown in 
numbered panels. d, Same as panel ¢, except following the indicated RNA 
interference (RNAi). e-g, Experimental workflow used (e), representative 


images (f) and quantification (g) of anaphase cells stained for PICH (red) 
and FANCD2 (green) after depletion of the proteins indicated on the left. 
Selected regions of interest are magnified and shown in numbered panels. 
Yellow arrows show lagging chromatin. DNA was stained with DAPI (blue). 
h, Representative images showing DAPI-positive bulky chromatin bridges 
in anaphase cells after depletion of indicated proteins and pre-treatment 

of cells with low-dose APH. In the upper panel, MUS81 RNAi-treated 

cells were reconstituted with either wild-type MUS81 (MUS81 WT) ora 
nuclease-dead MUS81 (MUS81(D338A/D339A)) version, as indicated in 
red. Scale bars (b, f, h), 10j1m. Data are means of at least three independent 
experiments. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Early mitotic events promote DNA synthesis 
at CFSs in early mitosis and reduce the transmission of errors to 
daughter cells. a~c, Experimental workflow used (a), representative 
images (b) and quantification (c) of 53BP1 nuclear bodies (green) in G1 
daughter cells (DAPI, blue) after the indicated siRNA treatments (shown 
above). d-f, Experimental workflow used (d), representative metaphase 
chromosome spreads (stained using DAPI) (e) and quantification (f) of 
sister chromatid cohesion release after depletion of the proteins indicated 
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| FANCD2 twin foci per nucleus 


or following inhibition of PLK1 using the small molecule inhibitor 
BI-2536 (PLK1i) in mitosis. g, h, Experimental workflow used (g) and 
quantification (h) of FANCD2 DNA damage foci in EdU™ S$ phase 

cells after RNAi and APH pre-treatment (+-APH) as indicated. 

i, j, Experimental workflow used (i) and quantification (j) of EdU-positive 
(EdU*) or EdU-negative (EdU~) FANCD2 twin foci in prometaphase cells 
after exposure to PLK1i in mitosis. Scale bars (b, e), 10,1m. Data are means 
of at least three independent experiments. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Administration of high-dose APH in mitosis 
abolishes DNA synthesis in mitosis and decreases cell survival. 

a, b, Representative images (a) and quantification (b) of EdU incorporation 
at breaks/gaps on metaphase chromosomes (DAPI, blue) after low- 

dose aphidicolin pre-treatment in S phase. c-f, Experimental workflow 

(c), representative FACS analysis profiles (d), representative EdU 
immunofluorescence images (e), and quantification (f) of a lack of 
co-localization between sites of EdU incorporation (labelled in the previous 
mitosis; red) and 53BP1 nuclear bodies (green) in G1 daughter cells. 
Selected regions of interest are magnified and shown in numbered panels. 


g, Representative FISH images showing localization of FRA16D (red signals) 


and FRA3B (green signals) on metaphase chromosomes (DAPI, blue). 
h, Representative images showing CFS-associated FANCD2 twin foci 
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(green) and PICH staining (red) in prometaphase and anaphase MRC5 
cells treated with or without high-dose APH (+2|1M APH) in mitosis 

and as indicated. White and yellow arrows indicate lagging chromosomes 
and anaphase bridges, respectively. i, j, Representative images (i) and 
quantification (j) showing FISH analysis using directly labelled ‘paint’ 
probes for chromosome 3 (green) or chromosome 16 (green) in cytochalasin 
B arrested binucleated cells (DAPI; blue) treated or not with low-dose 
aphidicolin (+ APH) in S phase. k, 1, Experimental workflow used (k, top), 
representative crystal violet stained colonies (k, bottom) and quantification 
(1) of colony formation assay used to assess cell viability as indicated in 
HCT-116 or MRC5 cell lines. Scale bars, 101m unless indicated otherwise. 
Data are means of at least three independent experiments. Error bars 
represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | DNA repair proteins recruited to regions 
synthesizing DNA in early mitosis after replicative stress. 

a, b, Experimental workflows (a) and representative extended western 
blots of the indicated proteins (left, b) and in the indicated cell lines 
(top) from Fig. 4a. Actin and histone H3 were used as loading controls 
for soluble (cytosolic and nuclear) and insoluble (chromatin bound) 
fractions, respectively. PH3S10 indicates mitotic chromatin fractions. 
Three cell populations are shown: asynchronous (AS), G2-arrested (G2) 
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and prometaphase (M). c-f, Experimental workflows used (c, d) and 
western blots (e, f) showing POLD3 or POLD4 levels after either POLD3 
(e) or POLD4 (f) siRNA treatments (shown above) in the indicated cell 
lines. Histone H3 was used as a nuclear loading control. g, FACS traces 

of asynchronous (left) and prometaphase (right) cells following RNAi 

as indicated. h, i, Representative images (h) and quantification (i) of 
FANCD2 DNA damage foci in EdU™ S-phase cells or EAU G2 phase cells 
after RNAi and APH treatment (+APH). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | POLD3 promotes faithful chromosome 
segregation and maintains genome stability. a, Experimental workflow 
used. b, Representative western blot analysis of the proteins as indicated 
(left) from the whole-cell lysates obtained from two POLD3-siRNA- 
resistent wild-type POLD3 U20OS stable clones following the indicated 
RNAi treatments. c, d, Representative FISH images of isolated metaphase 
chromosomes (c) and quantification (d) of chromosome breaks/gaps at the 
FRA16D CES locus (red). e, f, Representative images (e) and quantification 
(f) of UFBs stained using PICH (red) and FANCD?2 foci at their bridge 
termini (green) in anaphase cells (stained using DAPI) (blue) and following 
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the siRNA treatments as indicated (left). Selected regions are magnified and 
shown in separate numbered panels. g, h, Representative images (g) and 
quantification (h) of 53BP1 nuclear bodies (green) in early G1 daughter cells 
(stained using DAPI) (blue) following the siRNA treatments as indicated 
(left). i-k, Representative western blots (i) and their quantification (j, k) of 
the indicated proteins (left) in chromatin-bound nuclear fractions from 
asynchronous or prometaphase (mitotic) cells following the RNAi treatment 
as indicated above. Histone H3 was used as a chromatin loading control and 
PH3S10 indicates mitotic chromatin. All scale bars, 10 1m. Data are means 
of at least three independent experiments. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Cell lines analysed, and proposed models (marked by SLX4 and FANCD2 twin foci), and how it is dependent on the 
summarizing and extending the main findings of this study. a, A list collective action of chromosome condensation and WAPL-mediated 
of cultured human cell lines analysed in this study. b, DNA-level model cohesin release in prophase (diagrams in top panel). DNA synthesized in 
showing how a stalled replication fork at a CFS might be repaired after this pathway manifests as uncondensed regions that nevertheless facilitate 
replication stress. This would first require cleavage of the stalled replication chromosome disjunction (diagrams in top panel). In contrast, if WAPL- 
fork, which we propose utilizes the MUS81-EME1 endonuclease and/or dependent cohesion dissolution in prophase or chromosome condensation is 
other nucleases. The subsequent formation of a D-loop structure would defective, or when MUS81 or POLD3 function is compromised, a reduction 
initiate POLD3-dependent conservative DNA synthesis, akin to BIR, in in CFS expression is observed, associated with an increase in chromosome 
early mitosis. c, A model at the chromosome level to indicate how non-disjunction/mis-segregation events, which can activate cell death and 
MUS81- and POLD3-dependent DNA synthesis is triggered at CFSs increase the frequency of aneuploidy (diagrams in bottom panel). 
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TECHNOLOGY FEATURE 


MICROMANAGEMENT 
WITH LIGHT 


The optogenetics techniques that have long been used in neuroscience are now giving 
biologists the power to probe cellular structures with unprecedented precision. 


BY AMBER DANCE 


evin Gardner opens up a mini-fridge- 
kK sized incubator and stares at the flash- 
ing blue lights inside, a scene he always 
finds reminiscent of a 1970s New York disco. 
“There are interesting things happening,” he 
notes — but rather than the disco lights, he’s 
talking about events at the microscopic scale. 
Gardner is a structural biologist at the City 
University of New York’s Advanced Science 
Research Center, where he is a leader in the 
use of light to control the activity of proteins, 
a technique known as optogenetics. Thanks to 
the tools that he and other protein engineers 


have developed, scientists can now microman- 
age processes such as cell signalling or move- 
ment with an LED or laser flash, rather than just 
observing them. They can flip proteins on and 
off, for example, or move organelles back and 
forth across a cell. 

Over the past several years, protein engineers 
have developed nearly a dozen light-sensitive 
tools that they can use to accomplish such 
feats. Some are artificial proteins designed 
by scientists, but many incorporate modified 
versions of natural light-sensing proteins. A 
simple example is the light-oxygen-voltage- 
sensing (LOV) domain. Found in plants, fungi 
and some bacteria, it contains a portion that 


winds up into a helix. In the dark, this coil 
tucks in close to the rest of the protein. But 
under blue light, the helix lets go and lays bare 
the structures hidden beneath it. Plants and 
algae use LOV sensors to cover enzymes or 
DNA-binding proteins, enabling them to regu- 
late activities such as growth towards light or 
rearrangements of chloroplasts. But scientists 
can make a custom light-activated protein by 
choosing what is hidden underneath the LOV 
coil — the active site of an enzyme, for example. 

Light offers important advantages over stand- 
ard methods of manipulating cellular activity. 
One such advantage is speed. Chemicals take 
minutes to enter a cell, whereas light takes > 
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OPTOGENETICS 


Under blue light, peroxisomes near the nucleus (left) attach to the motor protein kinesin, which drags them to the cell periphery (middle and right)’. 


fractions of a second. Thus, cell biologists 
can probe cellular processes such as signalling 
pathways or protein movement that take place 
on time scales of seconds to minutes, says Klaus 
Hahn, a cell biologist and protein engineer at the 
University of North Carolina School of Medi- 
cine at Chapel Hill. Likewise, a cell or organism 
with a knocked-out or knocked-down gene 
gets days, weeks or even longer to adapt to the 
change, and perhaps activate back-up systems. 
But if the protein is deactivated by a light switch 
on the microscope stage, there is no time to 
compensate — and researchers may see effects 
that they would not observe with conventional 
methods. “The cell doesn’t know what hit it?’ 
Hahn says. And the effects can be reversed by 
simply turning off the light. 

Another advantage is that optogenetics 
offers precise spatial control: instead of flood- 
ing every cell in a Petri dish with the same 
small-molecule treatment, cell biologists can 
use tightly focused light to flip the switch in 
just one cell, or even part ofa single cell. 

Optogenetics flourished initially in neuro- 
science: light-controlled channels were used 
to make neurons fire at will. But cell biologists 
have now embraced the technique enthusiasti- 
cally. “You're going to see a ton of papers com- 
ing out, in every organism you can think of, 
using these tools, within the next 12 months,’ 
predicts Jared Toettcher, a bioengineer at 
Princeton University in New Jersey. 


PROTEIN PARTNERS 

One of the most common tricks in optogenetics 
is to design two proteins that will bind to each 
other in the presence of light, forming a ‘dimer’ 
Scientists have been triggering dimer forma- 
tion with chemicals for some time, but doing it 
with light is relatively new. The importance of 
protein-protein interactions in biology makes 
light-induced dimerization a game-changer, says 
Chandra Tucker, a biochemist at the University 
of Colorado School of Medicine in Denver. “If 
you are very creative,’ she says, “you can control 


[protein] activities in many different ways.’ For 
example, scientists can tether one of the proteins 
on acellular membrane, and leave the other 
free-floating. When they turn on the light, the 
mobile partner will be captured by the mem- 
brane-bound partner, thus targeting it to that 
location. Or they can split a single protein into 
two inactive fragments and reattach them with 
a light switch to make the functioning version. 

Lukas Kapitein, a biophysicist at Utrecht Uni- 
versity in the Netherlands, used light-induced 
dimerization to move individual classes of orga- 
nelles around like furniture in a house’. Scien- 
tists have realized lately that cells rely on a certain 
feng shui. For example, when there are plenty of 
nutrients around, lysosomes — metabolic orga- 
nelles — hang out near the cell’s edges, promot- 
ing the production of new proteins. But when 
cells are starved, lysosomes retreat to the cell’s 
interior, where they 
encourage the cell to 
start digesting itself. 

Organelle loca- 
tion can even affect a 
cell’s shape. Neurons 
send out projections 
called axons to trans- 
mit impulses to other 
neurons, and axons tend to branch into two at 
spots where mitochondria, the cell’s energy facil- 
ity, have settled**. 

However, the effects of cellular layout can be 
difficult to unravel. In the past, cell biologists 
generally had to rely on wholesale techniques 
such as dissolving the cytoskeleton or changing 
the levels of molecular motors that deliver orga- 
nelles to the right spot — relatively crude pro- 
cesses that tended to move all of the organelles 
simultaneously. Conversely, Kapitein’s optoge- 
netic method offers the ability to fine-tune the 
positioning of a single kind of organelle, and 
it is reversible. The main optogenetic tools he 
uses are tunable light-inducible dimerization 
tags (TULIPS), which are based on the LOV 
photosensor from oats, and an engineered 
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protein-protein interaction domain based on 
the common PDZ sequence. The LOV helix 
hides a small peptide, which, when exposed by 
blue light, binds to the PDZ domain’. 

Kapitein started by attaching the LOV 
domain to three different kinds of organelles: 
mitochondria, peroxisomes (metabolic sacs) 
and recycling endosomes that return internal- 
ized membrane components to the plasma 
membrane. Then he hooked the PDZ domain 
to one of two different kinds of intracellular 
motors: kinesins, which drag their cargoes to 
the cell’s perimeter, and dyneins, which tote 
cargo towards its centre. With a flash of blue 
light, Kapitein could shuffle specific organelles 
inward or outward (see ‘Light switch). 

The researchers applied their TULIP set- 
up to test how endosome location affects 
axon growth in neurons. They removed the 
endosomes from the axon tips, which stopped 
the axons from extending. They shoved in 
extra endosomes, and the axons grew faster. 
Thus, as with mitochondria, the position of 
these organelles affects the cell’s shape. 

The same system should work for many 
kinds of organelle, says Kapitein, allowing sci- 
entists to ask previously unanswerable ques- 
tions about cell layout. He has received dozens 
of requests for his constructs from cell biolo- 
gists who want to rearrange their own favourite 
cell structures. Looking ahead, he wants to find 
away to move a single organelle (as opposed to 
all of the organelles of a particular class) and 
park it at a desired location. 


SIGNAL OF INTENT 

Biologists do not have to reposition entire organ- 
elles to make waves in a cell; moving a single pro- 
tein will do. Many signalling pathways start with 
the binding of some external factor to receptors 
on the cell membrane, followed by a cascade 
of interactions that transfers the information 
inward from one protein to the next. The end 
result is some appreciable change in the interior, 
such as a shift in gene expression. Scientists can 


LUKAS KAPITEIN, UTRECHT UNIV. 
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often mimic these effects by identifying pro- 
teins involved in the early stages of the pathway 
and moving them to the plasma membrane. 
After they hit the membrane, the proteins act 
as though they have received the external signal 
and kick off the downstream cascade. 

For example, Toettcher and his colleagues 
used a light-controlled system to study the 
effects of Ras, a signalling protein that is 
involved in diverse processes such as cell prolif- 
eration and determining cell fate in a developing 
embryo. This one signalling pathway can medi- 
ate such different processes because Ras has a 
different effect according to when and where in 
the cell it gets activated — but researchers were 
unable to investigate this in great detail until they 
had the optogenetic tools to turn Ras on and off. 

Toettcher used the phytochrome B (PhyB)- 
PIF dimerization system, which optogenetics 
scientists have borrowed from the plant geneti- 
cist’s favourite weed, Arabidopsis®. In the plant, 
visible red light causes PhyB to bind and activate 
the PIF transcription factor — a mechanism that 
Arabidopsis uses to turn on genes involved in 
processes such as germinating seeds or growing 
away from shade. But unlike other optogenetics 
systems that simply switch off in the dark, PhyB 
and PIF stay bound until they are hit with longer- 
wavelength infrared light. Toettcher hooked 
PhyB to the plasma membrane, and part of PIF 
to a Ras activator. When he turned on the red 
light, Ras would turn on too. 

Because he could turn Ras back off with 
infrared rays, Toettcher could precisely con- 
trol the timing of its activation over minutes 
or hours, and this made a difference to what 
happened downstream. For example, turn- 
ing on Ras in one cell causes its neighbours to 
phosphorylate STAT3: a transcription factor 
that works in various processes such as cell 
growth and death. Two hours of continuous 
red light stimulated STAT3 phosphorylation. 
But 1 hour of red light, 15 minutes of infra- 
red light and another hour of red light did 
not, Toettcher says. Although Ras activation 
totalled two hours in both cases, the cell could 


LIGHT SWITCH 


tell the difference, and responded accordingly’. 
The researchers do not know precisely what 
use STATS is being put to after extended Ras 
signalling, but they surmise that this kind of 
system would allow a cell to apply the same 
pathway for various purposes by varying the 
timing of the extracellular input. 


AT THE FLIP OF A GENE 
Cell-signalling systems such as Toettcher’s affect 
the activation of genes only after a cascade of 
intermediate reaction steps. But optogenetic 
tools can also modify gene expression directly 
or even induce permanent changes to the 
genome. For example, Gardner and his col- 
league Laura Motta-Mena, a biochemist and cell 
biologist at the University of Texas Southwest- 
ern Medical Center in Dallas, have borrowed 
a light-activated transcription factor from bac- 
teria to activate genes in a range of organisms’. 
At the University of Tokyo, meanwhile, chemist 
Moritoshi Sato and his colleagues have devised 
systems that use light to activate CRISPR-Cas9- 
based gene targeting to achieve high-precision 
control of gene editing or expression””®. 
Optogenetic CRISPR tools such as these will 
be particularly useful for scientists who want 
to follow cell behaviour in entire organisms, 
Hahn says. For example, researchers might 
want to test whether a cell migrates from one 
organ to another. With light and CRISPR 
editing, they could mark the cells that they 
are interested in with an extra gene encoding 
something obvious such as green fluorescent 
protein. Then they could use a microscope to 
check where those cells go. Sato has specu- 
lated that scientists could use the optogenet- 
ics-CRISPR combination to investigate how a 
sequence of mutations turns a cell cancerous 
or how gene activation in different parts of the 
brain affects the organ’s function. 
Optogenetics techniques now allow scientists 
to activate individual genes or proteins with 
the flick of a light switch, but the next step will 
be to control multiple processes with a whole 
spectrum of light. Different proteins could be 


To move an organelle, in this case a peroxisome, to the centre of a cell, scientists first attach a 
light-oxygen-voltage-sensing (LOV) domain to a protein that targets peroxisomes. They also attach 
an engineered PDZ domain to the motor protein dynein. In the presence of blue light, the LOV 
opens, the PDZ grabs it and the dynein starts dragging the whole assembly inwards. 
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TY optocenetics 


A 


Eight-hour- (top) and one-day-old (bottom) zebrafish embryos into which a gene for red fluorescent protein has been added with a sequence that turns on the 


gene when it is bound by a light-induced transcriptional activator (right). In the dark (left) or when the activator is absent (middle), the gene is switched off®. 


made sensitive to different colours, so research- 
ers could, for example, flick a blue-light switch 
to turn on one protein and then a green-light 
switch to activate another in the same cell. “I 
would love to see, not one red and one blue, but 
something like one of those big, old-fashioned 
organs where you have all kinds of switches 
and levers,” says Gardner. Unfortunately, at 
this point, most optogenetic switches play the 
same note — they usually react to just blue light 
(although some, such as PhyB, respond to red). 
But researchers are working on systems that 
would respond to more diverse colours. Some 
are even exploring other parts of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum, hoping to activate pro- 
teins with microwaves, magnetic fields or radio 
waves, although that work is in the early stages. 
There are other disadvantages of the current 
optogenetics toolkit. For one, many systems are 
abit ‘leaky in that they allow some activity even 
in the dark. And light itself can affect cellular 
activities such as transcription and signal trans- 
duction, points out Masa Yazawa, a stem-cell 
biologist at the Columbia University Medical 
Center in New York. This means that scientists 
should be careful about their negative controls, 
he says. Just leaving cells in the dark isr’t good 
enough; rather, scientists should engineer a 
light-insensitive version of their optogenetic 
proteins and shine the light on those cells, too. 
Another disadvantage is that some light-sensi- 
tive systems require a chemical called. a chromo- 
phore, which scientists have to add if the cells 
they want to study do not manufacture it. This 
can be an inconvenience, but it also makes it easy 
to perform a negative control experiment — the 
chromophore can simply be left out. 


Illumination can also be toxic in large doses. 
For experiments in which a quick flip of the 
light switch is all that is needed, this is no big 
deal. For Kapitein, it takes only a couple of mil- 
liseconds to activate the LOV domain and send 
organelles on their way, so cells have no prob- 
lem. By contrast, Yazawa wants to grow cells 
with light-activated genes for days or weeks as 
they change from stem cells into brain or heart 
cells. Light toxicity could be a major issue, but 
fortunately Yazawa’s switches — which are 
also borrowed from 
Arabidopsis — stay 
on after they have 
been stimulated, so he 
does not have to keep 
them under constant 
light''. Other scien- 
tists, such as Gardner, 
strobe the light on and off to limit cell exposure 
while keeping their optogenetic tools activated. 

A further problem is that because the tools 
are so new, they can still be finicky to use. 
“There’s no plug ‘17 play,’ says Tucker. Every 
cell biologist with a plan to use light will have 
to optimize their system, figuring out which 
optogenetics tools work best for them and 
identifying the best expression level for their 
light-sensitive genes. Tucker points out one 
rookie mistake: using the white light of the 
microscope to focus samples. White light con- 
tains all colours, and will activate the optoge- 
netic sensors. It is better to use filtered light in 
a colour that will not stimulate the proteins. 

Scientists expect that in the future, it will be 
easier for cell biologists to adopt optogenetics. 
Researchers are starting to compare different 
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light-sensitive proteins side-by-side, and their 
data will help others to select the best tools 
for their questions. In June 2015, Gardner 
and Motta-Mena founded a company called 
Optologix, based in Dallas and New York, to 
offer standardized kits. Their first product will 
include the LOV-based gene-activation system 
they invented, along with an LED lamp. 

On the bright side, the lighting part of the 
package is easy. A bench-top light may do, or 
the filters and lasers on many microscopes can 
activate proteins as desired. That accessibility 
could make light-based tools as standard as 
microscopes and pipettes in cell biology. “Ten 
years from now, these will be workhorse tools 
for everybody in developmental and cell biol- 
ogy, Toettcher predicts. m 


Amber Dance is a writer in Los Angeles. 
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A research diver collects data in a coral reef. 


MARINE BIOLOGY 


Charting sea life 


You want a career in marine biology but your maths is weak. 
Relax, the basic skills can be mastered. 


BY CHRIS WOOLSTON 


iology attracts all sorts, from number 
B crunchers to big-picture dreamers. 

These days in science, there’s no escape 
from maths in any scientific discipline, even 
in one like marine biology, historically lighter 
on sums than, say, molecular biology or 
quantitative genetics. But nobody should let 
maths jitters deter them if their call is to study 
ocean life. 

Although marine biology is built on a 
foundation of numbers — from the con- 
centration of pores on a shark’s snout to the 
survival rates of seal pups or worm distribution 
in sea-floor sediments — not every successful 
marine biologist is a whiz with numbers. Mil- 
ton Love at the Marine Science Institute at the 
University of California (UC), Santa Barbara, 
readily acknowledges that maths is his biggest 
weakness. “I failed eighth-grade algebra,” he 
says. “And I failed calculus as an undergradu- 
ate at UC San Diego. There was a point where 
I thought I'd have to take calculus 800 times to 
finally pass.” He ended up squeaking through 
a lower-level calculus course, and went on to 
build a fulfilling career in research without 
ever feeling comfortable with the numerical 
side of his work. “I always managed to finesse 
the whole thing,” he says. 

Like many other scientists who struggle 
with a particular aspect of their research, he 
simply refused to let a deficiency derail his 
ambition — an ambition that he had har- 
boured from childhood. “Nobody ever told 
me that I couldn't be a scientist because I was 
bad at math,” he says. “I just bullied ahead. I 
was driven.” In Love’s — and other research- 
ers’ — opinion, almost anyone who is truly 
committed to science can find a niche, 
even if maths feels like a foreign language. 
Marine scientists for whom maths is not a 
strong point need a mix of determination 
and collaboration to go with their calcula- 
tions — and the willingness to read a few 
books, download a video or two and maybe 
take an online maths and statistics course. 


RUBBISH AT MATHS 

Tammy Horton, a marine biologist at the 
National Oceanography Centre in Southamp- 
ton, UK, often shares a not-so-secret con- 
fession with her students. “I’m very honest;” 
she says. “I say ’'m rubbish at maths. A lot of 
them breathe a sigh of relief? As it happens, 
Horton's speciality, the taxonomy of small 
deep-sea crustaceans, does not require > 
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> much quantitative skill. To sort out one 
species from another, she often measures 
limb lengths or counts hairs, but that is a long 
way from differential calculus. It is also a long 
way from the types of multivariate analyses 
that ecologists, for example, face routinely. 
“Tm very lucky that I don’t have to use much 
maths,” she says. “A lot of marine biologists use 
a huge amount of maths, and it’s getting more 
mathematical all the time.” 

Horton stresses that she did not get into 
taxonomy because she was trying to avoid 
hard-core statistics. Instead, she ended up 
diving into the tiniest details of already tiny 
creatures because that was what she really 
wanted to do — study 


the diversity and “Twould 
adaptations of deep- blame math 
sea denizens at a very Hiteia ty more 
fundamental level. ; 

on educational 
Career paths, she hist d 
says, should be based aie ale 


on strengths, not on 
weaknesses. “You 
shouldn’t choose a 
career because you have anxiety about statistics,” 
she says. In her experience, determination can 
overcome most deficiencies. “The best thing 
to do is to recognize that maths doesn’t come 
easily for you,” she says. Armed with that self- 
awareness, she says, it’s possible to learn skills, 
erase deficits and find a place in science. 


abilities.” 


PACKAGE DEALS 

Kathy Conlan, who researches marine life in the 
Arctic and Antarctic at the Canadian Museum 
of Nature in Ottawa, also feels disadvantaged 
when it comes to maths. “It doesn’t come easy 
for me,’ she says. She is not above asking other 
people for help with statistics or programming, 
but she often just ploughs ahead on her own. 
That is partly because she works at a small insti- 
tution with fewer options for collaboration, but 
also because she thinks it is better to “face the 
hurdles head on”. Before using the statistical 
package PERMANOVA for analysis of multiple 
variables in a recent paper, she took a university 
course on the programme. Even then, she says, 
analysing the data was somewhat of a struggle. 
“I was reading and rereading the manual,’ she 
says. “I had to go back and look at university 
statistics books.” 

Conlan’s maths issues go back to her 
master’s degree, when she had to use punch 
cards to program the university’s computer (it 
was the 1970s). She says that young research- 
ers today probably face greater expecta- 
tions when it comes to mathematical ability. 
But they do have more resources, including 
online maths and statistics courses to make up 
the gaps (see ‘Resources for mathophobes’). 
“There are so many more ways now to help 
yourself,’ she says. 

Statistics programs such as PERMANOVA, 
and the increasingly popular R, have levelled 
the playing field, says Steve Haddock, a marine 


biologist at the Monterey Bay Aquarium 
Research Institute in Moss Landing, California, 
and co-author on a book on computing for 
biologists. “You don't have to type in all of the 
equations, and you don't have to do the math 
yourself, he says. But he warns that canned 
programs also open the door for big mistakes 
if users are not thinking carefully about their 
data — detritus in, detritus out. Scientists who 
do not feel comfortable with numbers need at 
least to develop an intuitive sense of the prob- 
lem that they are trying to address, he says, so 
that they know which part of the program to 
use. And, he adds, they need to have at least 
a general feeling for the data so that they can 
sort out the plausible results from the out- 
landish. “If you cart do all of the calculations, 
you should at least be able to make a ballpark 
estimate,” he says. 


MISGUIDED FEAR 

Haddock, who used to program his own 
simple adventure games when he was a kid, 
says that his proficiency with computers has 
been a big asset in his career. But he knows that 
many early-career researchers are not so well 
prepared. In his view, anxiety about maths and 
computing should not keep anyone from pur- 
suing science. “It’s easy to think, ‘Other people 
are better at this than I am,” he says, “but these 
things can be overcome.” Besides, he says, fears 
about maths are often misguided. “It makes 
me sad to think about people who tell them- 
selves that they're not good at math, he says. 
He believes that many junior scientists who 
feel that they have a maths deficiency could 
become fluent with the right encouragement 
and practical instruction. 

From his own experience and conversa- 
tions with other scientists, Haddock believes 
that many biologists get counterproductive 
instruction that erodes their confidence with 


numbers. “I would blame math anxiety more on 
their educational history and less on their innate 
abilities” he says. He recalls, for example, a 
poorly run biology statistics class in his graduate 
programme. Instead of introducing the students 
to the stats that they might need to describe their 
data, the instructor started by mathematically 
deriving the rationale for the t-test — the clas- 
sic statistical method for determining whether 
two sets of data differ significantly from one 
another — which they were unlikely to under- 
stand and even less likely to use in the future. 
Similarly, he believes that many programming 
classes for scientists dwell on esoteric comput- 
ing topics instead of on skills that researchers 
need, such as writing and debugging code to 
sort through large data sets. 

Love says that many of the required or core 
maths courses for both undergraduate and 
graduate students seem designed more to weed 
out degree candidates or to complete a rite of 
passage than to prepare students for scientific 
careers. “The first couple of years as a biology 
major has nothing to do with a career in biol- 
ogy,’ he says. “If you can survive the first cou- 
ple of years, you can find out what biology is 
all about. It’s not about calculus and physics.” 
When students come to him with concerns 
about maths or other parts of their education, 
he encourages them to look at the big picture. 
“Tf they say they like algae, I tell them to hang 
in there long enough to take an actual algae 
class,” he says. 


STRENGTH IN NUMBERS 

Many researchers have found that a little 
outside assistance can go a long way when 
facing mathematical obstacles. Horton says 
that she sought advice from members of the 
statistics department when she was getting her 
PhD, and she still depends on collaboration 
today. There is a particular statistics-minded 


Marine biologist Milton Love researches fish from a manned submersible. 
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HELPING HAND 


Resources for mathophobes 


Junior researchers who feel intimidated 
by maths and computing have options for 
sharpening their skills and building their 
confidence, says Steve Haddock, a marine 
biologist at the Monterey Bay Aquarium 
Research Institute in Moss Landing, 
California. His book Practical Computing 
for Biologists (Sinauer, 2011) was written 
to cut through the confusing clutter of 
many computing classes and focuses 
on the 10% of programming techniques 
that scientists use 90% of the time. 

Unfortunately, Haddock says, few 
books take a similar approach to 
statistics. But researchers can geta 
better grasp of their data, including the 
ability to spot patterns and outliers, with 
the help of books on data visualization, 
such as William Cleveland’s classic, 
The Elements of Graphing Data (Hobart, 
1994), and Stephen Few’s Now You See /t 
(Analytics, 2009). 

Haddock notes that the website Stack 
Exchange (stackexchange.com) can be 
a good place to get answers to specific 
maths and computing questions, 


person in her department who is always 
glad to answer a question or give her 
much-needed feedback. “People are going 
to be willing to help you, and they'll do it 
for free,” she says. 

Like Horton, Love counts on outside 
support for his maths. Most of his recent 
grants have included earmarks — typically 
about US$10,000 at a time — specifically 
for statistical help. As he explains, his main 
areas of research, such as measuring fish 
productivity around oil platforms, require 
a level of analysis that is beyond his reach. 
He uses that grant money to rent the brain- 
power of people suchas his colleague Mary 
Nishimoto at the UC Santa Barbara Marine 
Science Institute or Jeremy Claisse, a biolo- 
gist at Occidental College in Los Angeles, 
California. “IfI could actually do the statis- 
tics myself, which I can't, it would be more 
efficient,’ Love says. “But because I’m not 
doing it, Ican do other stuff” 

Still, as the importance of maths contin- 
ues to grow — especially in big-data areas 
such as ecology, genomics and molecu- 
lar biology — a little self-sufficiency can 
go a long way, says Elena Sarropoulou, a 
marine biologist at the Hellenic Centre for 
Marine Research in Crete, Greece. “I tell 
all undergrads and grad students to take 
a statistics class and to learn the program- 
ming language Python,’ she says. “Just the 
basics, in order not to be addicted to your 


although the online maths community 
might feel intimidating to someone who 
is already anxious about the topic. Help 
is also available on YouTube, including a 
channel by mathematician Vi Hart (see 
go.nature.com/mecqcr3) that uses art to 
demonstrate mathematical concepts. 
The videos help viewers to feel more 
familiar and comfortable with the 
numbers around them. 

As part of its Elementary Maths 
for Biologists course, the University 
of Cambridge, UK, offers free online 
audio-visual tutorials on a wide range of 
mathematical topics including scientific 
notation, logarithms and exponential 
equations (see go.nature.com/nx8xga). 

For sheer inspiration, scientists who 
feel inadequate with numbers could read 
‘Great scientist # good at math’, a 2013 
Wall Street Journal essay by the eminent 
entomologist E. O. Wilson (see go.nature. 
com/573cmo). One of his observations: 
“Many of the most successful scientists 
in the world today are mathematically no 
more than semiliterate.” C.W. 


bioinformatician in your lab?” She main- 
tains that marine biologists do not have 
to aspire to mathematical greatness. But 
they do need to know enough to be able 
to design an experiment with the appro- 
priate sample size and other parameters to 
address the problem that they are trying to 
solve. In her own speciality of molecular 
biology, she says that researchers too often 
fail to consider statistical analysis when 
designing an experiment. She adds that 
relying solely on a maths expert to inter- 
pret results can be risky, because maths- 
minded people do not always see “the 
biology behind the data” A biologist with 
sufficient maths skills will be in the best 
position to see experiments through from 
beginning to end, she says. 

Until the perfect scientist is invented, 
every researcher will have some gap in 
their skill set. The key, Love says, is to find 
ways to compensate, collaborate and, ulti- 
mately, to persevere. Not every researcher 
can, or even should, hire someone else to do 
their statistical analyses, he says, but they 
can find a way to match their aptitudes to 
their careers and vice versa. “Unless you're 
just not cut out for the academic life, keep 
going,’ he says. “Almost anyone can become 
a researcher. It’s not magic.” m 


Chris Woolston is a freelance writer in 
Billings, Montana. 


CAREERS 


TRADE TALK 
Venture capitalist 


Bali Muralidhar 

is an investment 
manager at London- 
based MVM Life 
Science Partners, 

an international 
life-sciences growth- 
capital fund. He 
describes his move 
from medicine into 
business. 


Did you always want to work in investment? 
No. Initially I wanted to go into academic med- 
icine. I did preclinical training and worked as 
a junior doctor for a few years before I earned 
a PhD in translational cancer research from 
the University of Cambridge, UK. After that, I 
tooka job asa health-care consultant at a small 
consulting firm and then moved into venture 
capital. 


How did your scientific background prepare 
you for working in venture capital? 

Medicine teaches you how to handle pres- 
sure. I learned how to deal with different types 
of people across the spectrum of wealth and 
personality. Equally, it puts a lot of the deci- 
sions I make in business into perspective: 
although everything is important, they are 
not life-or-death decisions. My PhD taught me 
to apply analytical rigour when I am collect- 
ing data, planning experiments and thinking 
things through. 


What does your role entail? 

We look for and invest in early-stage health- 
care and bioscience companies that we think 
have the best chance of success in drug or 
medical-device development and in their 
potential to help patients. Assessing the science 
is critical, but of equal importance is assess- 
ing whether a product will be clinically and 
commercially successful. 


How do you determine if an idea will work? 

You have to ask yourself where this product or 
treatment would fit in to a real-life medical set- 
ting. Is it viable in terms of time and resources 
in the treatment area? Is it going to make the 
company profitable? These are all things you 
wouldn't think about when you are doing in- 
depth research on a particular molecule, say. 
Just because you find something novel and get 
onto the front cover of Nature does not actually 
mean that this is going to change people’ lives. m 


INTERVIEW BY JULIE GOULD 


This interview has been edited for length and clarity; 
see go.nature.com/nvh18c for more. 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


BY TARYN HEINTZ 


o my darling Bryan, 
At the time, I hated the words 


‘difficulty conceiving. You 
did too, Bryan, remember? We 
used to laugh and beg peo- 
ple to be honest, use honest 
language. It was OK to say 
Jenny and Bryan are bar- 
ren or infertile — not 
reproductively challenged 
or something similar. But, 
the language didn’t matter, 
in the end, we simply could not 
have children and we were dev- 
astated no matter how many 
different ways people said it. 

Remember the day the 
pamphlet came through the 
post? I suspect our details 
were passed to Life Solutions 
from one of the various clin- 
ics we were registered at in 
our city. It said: “Have a 
child just like you.” Literally, 
just like me. A clone baby. What 
a brilliant idea. People would pay 
£100,000 and have the option of 
cloning themselves or their spouse. 
They could be parents. 

“Who should we choose, Bry? A little me 
ora little you?” I asked. 

We chose to clone me because of your 
weak immune system. That, and we always 
fancied having a daughter. We wanted to 
raise a little girl, we wanted to be parents. 

The day she was handed over to us, we 
decided to call her Lila after your grand- 
mother. She didn’t feel like a clone, she 
didn’t look like a clone, because at the time 
she looked nothing like me. I was 42, after 
all. And during her childhood it was fun 
watching her grow, steering her away from 
my mistakes. 

We encouraged her towards subjects for 
which we knew she would excel because of 
her natural aptitude, sports where she would 
feel a comfortable ease and foods we knew 
wouldn't upset her stomach and would keep 
her fit and lean. Made sure to lather her with 
SPF and expensive moisturizers. 

Lila was like me, only better, healthier. 

She wouldn't have my 


> NATURE.COM age spots, or struggle 
Follow Futures: to find her place in 
Y @NatureFutures the world. We could 
EG go.nature.com/mtoodm © guide her, we had the 


ONE OF ME 


Unintended consequences. 


ry 


* 


inside knowledge. It all seemed so perfect. 
So easy. She was happy, she was gorgeous. 

The day Lila turned 18 you looked at her 
and said: “God, Jenny, she is so like you, isn't 
she?” She was, but her hair was shinier, her 
clothes hung perfectly on her svelte youth- 
ful figure. Did I hear lust in your voice? I 
thought I did. Even if it wasn't there. That’s 
the problem with the seed of doubt, once it’s 
planted, it’s all you think about. 

When Lila was 21, you took her out for 
drinks. I stayed at home. I couldn't bear your 
closeness. I couldn't bear seeing a younger 
version of me out with my husband, bond- 
ing, joking, while I was fading, ageing. 

That's why people shouldn't clone them- 
selves, Bryan, because they see the past and 
the future at the same time. I saw us when I 


looked at you and Lila, the old us. 

I guess it was my own fault that you 
enjoyed Lila’s company more than mine. It 
depressed me to be around her andI couldn't 
tell you why. I just sulked. 

Was I a mother jealous of her 
daughter? Or a woman jealous of 
herself? 

How sick of me to accuse you of 
being attracted to your own daugh- 
ter, but how can I not want you to be? 
She’s me. You were attracted to me. 

The implications were starting 
to show. Other clone families 

were writing to each other, other 

mothers and fathers experienc- 
ing the same problems. You 
insisted that you were 

Lila’s father. 

“The End, you said 
after we discussed it for 
the last time. “I’m her father 

and I love her like a daugh- 
ter. So she looks like you, so 
what?! You're my wife. She’s my 
daughter. The End” 

I knew better than to bring it 
up again, but felt a strange sense 
of reassurance when Life Solutions 
went bust. 

Still, I couldn't let go. [couldn't 

be around Lila without hating 
her, without resenting her. She is the Jenny 
I wished I had the discipline and youth 
to be. 

You see, that’s why I withdrew. That’s why 
I moved out. Seeing her hurts me. 

But it’s not enough to simply be away, I 
need to go away for good. I’m slowly real- 
izing in my quiet solitude that there is only 
supposed to be one of me in this world. One 
Jenny for one Bryan, and you deserve the 
better version. 

This isn’t a love note, this is a goodbye 
letter. I know its clichéd and cowardly, but 
I’ve taken all the sleeping pills in the bottle 
Dr Greenfield gave me. Every. Last. One. 
Washed them down with cold vodka and 
now I await sleep. It’s not a spectacular way 
to go, but I guess I had difficulty conceiving 
a better way. 

Ilove you, 

Jenny. = 


Taryn Heintz currently lives in Cardiff, 
Wales, and is from Seattle, Washington. She 
likes to write in her spare time and enjoys 
learning new languages. 
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